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NINE-FIFTEEN FROM 
VICTORIA 


PROLOGUE 

Most men have passed in boyhood through the engine- 
driver stage. It is given to a few to remain in it ail their 
lives. I belong to that small but happy community. Since 
my earliest recollection I have desired to be an engineer, 
a railway engineer, and the summit of my ambition was 
to build a great railway. Fate has been kind and I have 
realised my ambition. Now the time has come to sit back 
and reflect. 

It is strangely interesting to see how a man’s life unfolds 
itself, where there is a dominating purpose in it. It almost 
seems that; a man can have anything he wants ... on 
two conditions. One is that he must want the thing above 
all else with a consuming desire; and the second is that 
he must be prepared to pay the price. How many men 
are ready to face these two conditions? 

So I sit back and muse over a turbulent life beginning 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. What changes 
I have seen during the frantic mechanisation of that period! 
In the ’nineties the world seemed to pause waiting for 
something. The country was wealthy, money was easily 
made, and it purchased much more than ever before or 
after. Life was comfortable and large jolly families grew 
up, well fed and clothed, in what seemed a stabilised world 
where conservatism reigned supreme. But some people 
were saying that the Queen was very old and they were 
shaking their heads at what might happen when she died, 
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PROLOGUE 

c world was indeed waiting with some trepidd 
the death of Queen Victoria, realising with, a sure 
instinct that this would be the signal for a leap into activity 
of unknown forces. At last the signal came, and we plunged 
into the new century, roaring with multitudinous activities. 
What luck to have lived through this time and to have 
seen what I have seen! 

Romance is dead, cried the Victorians, bewildered by 
the clangour of the new Machine Age. But Kipling, with 
surer insight, saw a new romance in the midst of the 
whirling wheels. “Romance brought up the nine-fifteen!” 
he sang. So Victoria and all the leisured case of the nine¬ 
teenth century came to an end, and about that time a 
young engineer, with a set purpose in his mind, boarded 
the romantic nine-fifteen and began his life’s journey. 





CHAPTER I 


MYSELF WHEN YOUNG 

1 was educated at University College School, of which I 
became Captain, and while there I showed some slight 
skill in mathematics. That will do for toy school days; 
for the rest, I determined to be an Engineer. 

The misguided enthusiasm of a Headmaster, desirous of 
academic honours for the School, prevailed so far as to 
make me compete for a Mathematical Scholarship at 
Trinity, Cambridge. If I had succeeded I should to-day 
be a superannuated schoolmaster, unless indeed I had not 
already died of a broken heart. Praise be, I failed; though 
it was a near thing, as I was Proxime Aecessit. Thus the 
first danger was narrowly averted. 

I had gone up for the scholarship at the age of seventeen, 
and it was complacently assumed that I should now work 
up for another year and make sure of it at the statutory 
age of eighteen. I, however, regarded the prospect with 
horror, and revolted. I wanted to be an engineer and 
pedagogic blandishments were in vain. 

After an agonising period of uncertainty, I was articled 
by my father to a Consulting Engineer in the City in whose 
office I learnt the rudiments of draughtsmanship. My 
father was at that time pioneering in early forms of motor 
transport in conjunction with my new Chief. My leaning 
was towards railway engineering, but I felt that that would 
come later and I was delighted that I was fairly started in 
the only profession worth having. Meanwhile this new¬ 
fangled motor-car business was lull of interest. 

My first contact with horseless carriages, as we called 
them was as a boy in my teens. The passing of the Act 

IX 
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*Sg6, enabling horseless carriages to run on the roads 
at fourteen miles an hour and dispensing with the services 
of a man with a red flag walking in front, was celebrated 
by a run from Northumberland Avenue, in London, to 
Brighton. It was on a Satur day, so I was able to be present 
and see the extraordinary collection of vehicles start on 
their journey, which so few completed. They were all, or 
nearly all, foreign made and many of them were owned 
and driven by foreigners. There was an immense crowd, 
which was inclined to jeer, and the excited protests of foreign 
chauffeurs, trying to force a way through the throng, 
further stimulated the mockery of the mob. As each mon¬ 
strosity came chattering and shuddering through a narrow 
lane in the crowd, shrieks of laughter drowned the staccato 
snorts of the machines. 

I cannot attempt to give a description of those early 
experimental cars, but they were of all sorts. There were 
some which showed in embryo the shape of a modern 
car, but there were also things like Bath chairs, steered 
as a Bath chair is steered, and queer tricycles wherein 
two unhappy occupants sat back to back. The four-wheeled 
cars had back wheels larger in diameter than the front 
wheels; carriages had always been built like that and 
of course always would be. Gusts of laughter greeted 
the machines as they set out on the historic run. The 
crowd found their horseless progress irresistibly funny, 
and roared again, 1'hus was Motor Transport born 
amid howls of merriment from a world not yet gone 
machine-mad. 

A few years later, by the time I was articled, motor 
matters were in much the same state. Progress had been 
made, but not much and people seemed as hostile as ever 
to the supersession of the horse. But the newspapers were 
saying that there might be something in motor omnibuses 
or in the transport of goods by steam or petrol-driven 
lorries and it was to this aspect of the new movement 
that my father and my Chief turned their attention. A 
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J&dxiAtx chassis was purchased from Germany and an 
Omnibus body was fitted to it. 

I do not know how many miserable hours were spent 
wrestling with this dreadful machine. But it is only fair 
to say that in its essentials it was a true pioneer. The 


forward position of the engine, the gear box and 


the differential, were all arranged as they are now in the 
latest London bus. It was a real ancestor, and it should 
have survived as a museum piece. I do not know what 


became of it 
even in 


but 


I do know that I should still regard it, 
a museum, with horror as a waking nightmare. 
My companion in misfortune was Jack Hatch, a fitter, 
as blissfully ignorant as any of us on the subject of petrol 


engines and motor vehicles. We were the forerunners of 
the new motor trade and had to buy our experience as 
we went along. 

It was often my duty to go to the place where the 
monster lived and get it ready for a run. 

“Well, Jack, is she ready?” 

Jack Hatch tipped his bowler on to the back of his head 
and sighed noisily. 

‘'Not much more ready than she usually is, as you might 
say, sir. But she’ll go; that is if that crack in the gear on 
the off. hind wheel don’t get no worse.” 

For the final drive to the back wheels was by means of 
a pinion engaging with a large internal gear ring bolted 
to the wooden spokes of the iron shod wheels! 

‘ Then that jack-in-the-box seemed a bit hot last time we 
came home and it was making a bit of a noise, not ’arf, too.” 

Together we peered anxiously through the little hand¬ 
hole in the casing of the jack-in-the-box, that is to say, 
the differential. 

“Better give her a bit more grease, Jack.” 

So a drum of a nauseous yellow compound was brought 
out and Jack scooped out a liberal allowance with a small 
wooden scoop and worked it through the hand-hole into 
the casing. 
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“The governor was sticking a bit on our last trip, 
must have been doing twenty miles an hour before 


<§L 

rip, sir. 


she cut out. Dangerous it was and the guv’nor’s eyes was 
bulgin’ fit to bust.” 

There was a little confusion here between the guv’nor, 
that is my Chief, and the governor, which was the apparatus 
which cut out the valve gear as soon as the speed reached 
fifteen miles an hour. However, Jack Hatch had remedied 
this particular trouble. 

“Gome on, then, let’s get her going.” 

This was no mere matter of pressing the button of the 
self-starter but an affair to be approached with prayer 
and fasting. Petrol, oil, and water were put in much as 
they are nowadays. We used gallons of oil, as the engine 
dribbled plentifully at all its joints. However we were 
spared the trouble of pumping up tyres, because these 
were ordinary iron tyres as fitted to a horse-drawn vehicle. 
After filling up with petrol, oil, and water, the real business 
began. Ignition was not by sparking plug, but by means 
of red-hot platinum tubes in the place where sparking 
plugs are nowadays found. These platinum tubes were 
kept at red heat by Primus burners, so first of all the petrol 
tank had to be inflated by a bicycle pump in order to force 
petrol into the burners. Then methylated spirit torches 
were lit .and placed under the burners, which presently lit 
up and burnt, with a cheerful roar. After a short time 
the platinum tubes were hot enough to make a start 
so, with a lively sense of apprehension, I applied 
myself to the starting handle. On a cold morning I 
had some really frightful struggles with the monster, 
before it burst into a roar and came to unwilling 
life. It was a gymnastic and muscular feat to turn 
the engine over, and lusty backfires sent me sprawling 
full length on the ground many a time. But at last the 
heavy two-cylinder engine commenced to stutter and gasp, 
and there ensued a contest between the vitality of the 
engine and its governor. There would be a series of loud 
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Jdsions which revved the engine up* followed by strangled 
gasps as the governor cut out the valve gear. Then there 
would be a few more excited bangs followed again by 
despairing sobs. It was indeed a very noisy affair., as we 
thundered along on our iron tyres alternately barking and 
gasping. 

We used to run trial trips between Ealing and Oxford 
Circus, but I do not think we ever ran more than five 
miles without a breakdown of some sort. Jack Hatch 
would begin to show signs of uneasiness after a few miles. 

“Beg pardon, sir. I think we’d better stop, sir. I think 
the universal’s come unshipped again.” 

So we would ignominiously discharge our passengers at 
the road-side and start tinkering at the bus surrounded 
by a circle of amused bystanders. We took passengers on 
board free of charge, and there was never any lack of' bold 
adventurers. But their attitude was still wildly hilarious 
and we had to put up with a great deal of ridicule. Our 
daily breakdown at Shepherd’s Bush or in Oxford Street 
was the signal for the collection of an unsympathetic crowd, 
greeting with roars of approval the witticisms of passing 
omnibus drivers and hansom cabbies. Machinery evolves 
by a laborious process of trial and error, and our early 
efforts were indeed both trying and prone to error. 

There was one dreadful occasion when we had ventured 
farther afield and finally broke down somewhere in the 
north of London. A posse of jeering bystanders helped to 
push the bus into a builder’s yard, and I went off to hire 
horses to pull us home; for the breakdown was more than 
normally serious, and no patching up was possible. The 
job-master and haulier, whom I discovered nearby, rubbed 
his hand over his stubby chin and pondered the problem. 

“There ain’t no pole, nor shaftsies, nor even a fore¬ 
carriage,” he grumbled, “and I don’t see as ’ow it can 
be done. What about risking my valuable ’orses pulling 
one of these new-fangled contraptions,” he concluded, 
eyeing the derelict bus with disfavour. 
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'/After much expectoration and chewing of strav 
' ought it might be done for two thick ’uns. Four cart 
horses were produced and harnessed tandern-wlse to the 
front axle. It was a noble spectacle; I sat in the driving 
seat and steered, while four men led the nervous horses., 
Grinning policemen held up the traffic for us as we slowly 
progressed southward, through the City and over London 
Bridge amidst a fire of cockney wit from all sides. Jack 
Hatch and I huddled miserably together with our ears 
burning, as the gusts of laughter assailed us and as we 
provided ample proof that these new machines were no 
good and never would be. Truly the way of the pioneer 
is a hard one. 

The poor old machine must have come to an end some 
time, but I did not see its end as I was due to proceed to 
Bristol to enter my Chiefs works as an apprentice. This 
was the real beginning of my career, for I now left the 
comfortable home in which I had been brought up and 
started life on my own. My father gave rae an allowance 
of £,7 a month and I earned five shillings a week as an 
apprentice, so I had just under £100 & year to live on. I 
did it quite comfortably and was never worried by financial 
affairs. My father gave me a bicycle and his blessing, and 
I set forth. 

I found decent lodgings with an elderly maiden lady 
in Totterdown, a very humble part of Bristol. My weekly 
bill for board and lodging came to some twenty-five 
shillings, and for this I had a bedroom and a sitting-room 
of my own. My landlady said it would be a little cheaper 
ii I did not mind sharing a bed with another gentleman, 
but I jibbed at this and decided to be extravagant. So 
I was really quite well off'; I was fond of reading, music, 
and country walks or bicycle rides, so amusements did not 
cost me much. I was leading a rough life, practically that 
of a working man, so clothes were not expensive. I had some 
good friends in Clifton, whom I often visited at week-ends, 
and taking it all round I found life varied and interesting 
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oo a year. Most important of all, my restle 
was satisfied. This was the real thing; I was at work 
building engines and learning all about my profession 
from the bottom upwards. I was greedily drinking in every¬ 
thing a rather old-fashioned workshop could teach me, 
and there was no finer training ground for the budding 
engineer. 

I suppose I ought at this point to indulge in sententious 
reflections on the degeneracy of modern youth, and to m ake 
comparisons to my advantage between the life of a young 
engineer nowadays and then. If I were to do so, I should 
make myself ridiculous. Frenzied mechanisation, for which 
we engineers are entirely responsible, has changed the 
face of the world during my generation. During the 
brilliant Edwardian epoch we pressed forward from triumph 
to triumph, and it would be extremely silly to blame the 
next generation for making use of the facilities for enjoy¬ 
ment which have been provided. It was no priggish moral 
su; ’.riority which confined my amusements to those 
enumerated above. There were simply no others available 
except for men of great wealth, and I could hardly be 
reckoned one of them. Gramophones, motors, radio, 
cinemas and all the expensive mechanical toys that are 
now indispensable were not yet available, though they 
were the subject of eager experiment; and dancing was 
under a cloud as being rather an effeminate accomplish¬ 
ment. I did, however, miss cricket and rugger, which 
I just had to do without during my time in Bristol. I was 
fond of the theatre, but I soon found that the stage was not 
worthily represented by the travelling companies of those 
days, and I reserved my scanty half-crowns for the pit 
during my rare visits to London at holiday time. 

The life was rough and hard. I rose at 5.15 a.m. and 
made myself some cocoa while I dressed. I only shaved 
and bathed at week-ends, so dressing did not take long, 
which was just as well as I had to be in at the works at. 6.0 
a.m, with all the other men. If a man was late the gate 
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; as shut, and he could not come in until after the break 
fast interval. This was called “missing a quarter,” that 
is losing approximately a quarter of a day’s pay. The 
works hours’ were in those days 6.0 a.m. to 8.30 a.m., then 
half an hour off for breakfast; 9.0 a.m. to 1.0 p.m., followed 
by one hour for the midday meal, and then 2.0 p.m. to 
5.0 p.m. Half an hour extra was worked on Friday even¬ 
ings and the works closed for the week-end at 12.30 p.m. 
on Saturdays. This made a 54 hour week and it was much 
too long. I was a tough youngster, but the hours were so 
long that I was completely tired out in the evenings and 
went to bed at nine. 

Hours of work are shorter nowadays and a week of 
48 hours is more usual. There is a movement towards a 
40 hour week and I am cordially in favour of it. What 
is the use of all the wonderful machinery we engineers 
have provided unless it is to be used in partially freeing 
man from the primal curse? Both in the interests of the 
happiness and of the efficiency of the worker, hours should 
be made as short as is economically possible. Long hours 
do not make for either efficiency or happiness. I found 
that very little real work was done during the morning 
shift from 6.0 a.m. to 8.30 a.m., when we were too cold, 
hungry, and sleepy to be much use. The bitter winter 
mornings were especially trying, as the workshop was 
only dimly lit by a few gas jets, and indifferently warmed 
by “devils,” that is glowing braziers of coke, which poisoned 
the air with sulphurous fumes. If one’s work lay away 
from the immediate neighbourhood of a gas-lit bench 
during the hours of darkness, the only illumination was 
by means of tallow candles, which could be had on demand 
in bunches with their long wicks tied together in a knot. 
The wicks had of course to be trimmed to a proper length 
not only before lighting but also at frequent intervals. 
Under these dim conditions it was not difficult to elude 
the foreman, hide in some dark warm corner near a 
furnace or a flue, and have a much needed nap. 
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le workshop has long ago disappeared and such 
working conditions would not of course be tolerated now¬ 
adays. Yet at the time I speak of in the 'nineties of last 
century, the proprietors would have been very indignant 
if they had been told that their shops were a disgrace. 
I do not remember having any sense of grievance, yet it 
cannot be denied that the wooden floors were infested 
with fleas and that the sanitary provision was unbeliev¬ 
ably primitive. The Works was situated in an unsalubrious 
neighbourhood, known as the Marsh, and the air was 
poisoned all day by the fumes from an adjoining chemical 
manure factory. I can still sniff in imagination the mingled 
smells of chemical manure and coke fumes, which domin¬ 
ated my working hours for those three happy years. 

I found the work of absorbing interest. The Works 
had a general engineering connection, and it built steam 
engines, hydraulic machinery and a special line of machin¬ 
ery for making cigarette packets. It also secured an order 
for six steam lorries for my father, a marvellous innovation 
which sent a hum of interest through the whole workshop. 
My own work was at first of a very humble nature--just 
filing and polishing the bright parts of a machine, where 
my lack of skill could do no ha rm. But I progressed rapidly 
and eagerly, as I loved it all, and the workmen were with¬ 
out exception very nice to the grimy, unshaven young- 
man who wanted so much to learn all they could impart. 
I became the “mate” of a rough customer, named Jack 
Andrews, who was a bit of a terror in the shop. He took 
to me and patiently enlightened my ignorance; and I 
even received a nod of encouragement from Mr. Price, 
a signal honour. Mr. Price, who was always addressed 
with the “Mr.” attached, was a superior charge-hand of 
unimpeachable reliability, who used to be sent on “out- 
jobs,” a delightful change from the routine of the works. 
Once or twice I had the great joy of accompanying Mr. 
Price on an “out-job.” A dignified figure with a long 
beard, he was a fine type of craftsman, loyal and honourable 
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4 degree and possessed of an uncanny skill in all branc 
of his trade. This fortunate country breeds many such 
men, and they are the backbone of industry, even in these 
days when so much is standardised and turned out by 
automatic machinery 

One of these expeditions with Mr. Price nearly ended 
both our lives. We had gone from Bristol to London to 
attend to a steam engine driving a refrigerating plant in 
the vaults underneath Cannon Street Station. Mr. Price 
was a stickler for discipline, and I had to attend at six 
o’clock punctually in the mornings and we kept rigorous 
hours of work. I got my meals at an eating-house in 
Lower Thames Street, but I did not, of course, presume to 
eat in the great man’s company. He went to a superior 
chop-house and the formal relations between a charge- 
hand and a mere apprentice were strictly observed. How¬ 
ever, one day we were at work in the engine-room, when 
an ammonia pipe burst and filled the vaults with suffocating 
and blinding fumes. In an instant we became as helpless 
as insects dropped into a bottle of smelling salts. Blinded, 
and gasping we groped our way along the passages, with 
our eyes streaming and. our lungs bursting, pursued by 
those dreadful spreading fumes. Mr. Price seized my hand 
and guided me; somehow we reached daylight and fell 
panting into the roadway before we were overwhelmed. 

From the outset I seemed to be marked out for adventure 
and I am bound to say that I found it all mightily to my 
taste. Another narrow escape in the works in Bristol 
followed. This time it. was the end of a ladder on which 
I was standing that slipped, so that I fell plumb to the 
ground. However, the top end of the ladder caught on 
a ledge a few feet above the ground and this broke my 
fall. The ladder broke in half under me and I escaped with 
a shaking. 

Further experience ensued when I was given proud 
charge of a fine new' lathe and old Silas, the foreman 
turner, began to impart to me the lore of metal turning. 
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liver came and knocked up a handy case for myk 
and 1 settled down to a more regular life as a turner 
attached to one machine. But this did not last long, as I 
was soon attached to die gang which was erecting the steam, 
lorries I have already mentioned. 

In the building of these lorries we were able to utilise 
our skill to the utmost, as individual craftsmen. In the 
’nineties of which I am writing, steam-engine construction 
had settled dov/n to a more or less standard practice in 
which no great attention was paid to micrometer gauges 
or interchangeability of parts. Each engine was built 
fairly and squarely on its own cast-iron bed by skilled 
craftsmen fitting each part into place by hand. The great 
improvement in method, which has followed on the general 
use of measuring instruments and tools of precision, was 
then in its infancy. We were proud of our individual 
craftsmanship, and we now applied our accustomed 
methods to the building of the six lorries, little dreaming 
that we were already rather old-fashioned and out-of- 
date. It never occurred to anyone, except as a pleasing 
but impracticable fancy, that the parts of the six lorries might 
be made interchangeable with each other. Instead, each 
little high-speed engine for driving a lorry was put together 
with exquisite skill by superb craftsmen, wielding scraper 
and file with the same loving care as an artist uses his brush. 
Jack Andrews, quid in cheek, and I would delicately 
measure and fit our engine and gears; while Mr. Price, 
stroking his beard in solemn conclave, would come and give 
sage advice, and add a masterly touch with his steady hand. 

The skill in handicraft shown by these men was astonish¬ 
ing; it almost seemed as if their nerves extended to the end 
of the file in their hands. Once Jack Andrews, for a small 
bet, undertook to file a piece of metal dead fiat, that is 
with an error of less than the ten-thousandth part of an 
inch, and he won his bet handsomely; the test showed 
that his work was absolutely fiat so far as could be ascer¬ 
tained. My clumsy efforts could never approach such 
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1 , but I managed to remain a worthy pupil of Jac 
Andrews and Mr. Price, 

It is amusing to look back now with the full realisation 
of the many pitfalls into which we fell, when designing 
and building those early steam lorries. Individual skill 
in fitting parts there was in plenty, but the general design 
was simply bristling with faults. We had no experience to 
draw upon, and the hard test of years of usage on the roads 
was needed to show where the designed required modifica¬ 
tion or radical alteration. Yet these first lorries contained 
the germ of the modern vehicle; but their trials on the road, 
which so astonished the good people of Bristol, showed a 
terrible number of defects. The wheels were shod with 
iron tyres because a set of india-rubber tyres in those days 
would have cost* nearly a hundred pounds, and would 
only have lasted for a few hundred miles. The springs 
were a bit stiff and the resulting vibration was terrific, 
so that the more delicate parts shook to pieces rapidly. 
Gloomy prophets were not wanting to prove that these 
machines could never be any use. However, we persevered 
in spite of many discouragements. 'The boiler was our 
greatest anxiety. It was beautifully constructed, but 
naturally was very light and contained very little water. 
The nightmare which dogged us was the failure of the 
feed-water arrangements, when the rapid boiling away 
of the residual water would be followed by the burning 
arid possible explosion of the tubes; much the same tragedy, 
in fact, as has befallen many a domestic kettle inadvert¬ 
ently left to boil away on the gas Stove. To deal with 
this crisis, which arose only too often, we fitted an arrange¬ 
ment whereby, on pulling a lever, the whole contents of 
the furnace were dumped forthwith on the road. Many 
a time did we come to a stop in some busy thoroughfare 
and discharge the glowing coals from the boiler furnace 
into the street, to the grave disapproval of the policemen 
of Bristol who, puzzled by this novel misdemeanour, never¬ 
theless reckoned that it was against the law. 
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length the last difficulty seemed to have been over¬ 


come, and it was decided to drive the chassis to London, 
where a body would be fitted: and to my delight I was 
nominated as one of the crew. So one fine morning we 
got up steam and thundered our way through Brislington 
and Keynsham to Bath, and on by way of Chippenham, 
at the steady rate of ten miles an hour. Bumping over the 
dusty macadamised roads, which were not tarred in those 
days, our iron tyres crashed along to the astonishment of 
villagers, many of whom now saw the new form of trans¬ 
port for the first time. Their attitude was as usual one of 
ridicule, coupled with some resentment for the clouds of 
dust we raised. Evening found us in Reading, where we 
stayed the night at a public-house with Behemoth sizzling 
comfortably in the stable yard. Next morning we replen¬ 
ished our supplies of fuel and travelling through Maiden¬ 
head and Hounslow, arrived at our destination without 
incident. It was a triumph! Bristol to London, 120 miles 
in two days, and not once had we stopped to tinker up 
anything or to drop red-hot coals on the road! Behemoth 
was a bit loose in his joints after two days’ continuous 
vibration and many nuts and oddments had been shed 
by the way, but the journey had been made without an 
enforced stop. Even our most pertinacious critics w r ere 
momentarily silenced by this amazing success. 

We did not attempt to repeat so hazardous a journey. 
Behemoth's five brothers came up by train, and we had 
only to raise steam in Paddington Goods Shed and drive 
to South London, once ingloriously dropping the furnace 
in Park Lane, and on another occasion having an exciting 
race down Edgware Road with a chance-encountered 
rival. Buses and hansoms scattered as the two snorting 
monsters tore along at as much as fifteen miles an hour 
from Praed Street to Marble Arch, where our rival retired 
hurt with some internal complaint. 

Those were real pioneer days, and we were untroubled 
with visions of the developments to come. The only vision 
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mtemplated with pleasure in moods of discouragemerr 
was one of suddenly coming into a fortune, when I would 
l^y Behemoth, drive him to the edge of a high cliff, and 
push him over. But this was only after a more than usually 
troublous day of breakdowns and disappointments. We 
had our brighter times such as the Exhibition of Horseless 
Carriages at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, where 
Behemoth was proudly shown in full glory of new paint 
and polished brass. The arena was kept clear, and now 
and again an exhibit would circle clattering and snorting 
round it. All sorts of vehicles had stands, from lorries 
like ours down to motor bicycles, which I secretly coveted, 
but. with little hope of ever possessing one as they cost 
nearly a year’s income. The only exhibit which has 
remained dearly in my memory, was that of an amiable 
lunatic, who had fitted a fan to the handlebars of an 
ordinary bicycle, and connected it with cords and pulleys 
to the front wheel. He explained it to me with pathetic 
eagerness. It seemed that the wind made by his progress 
would turn the fan like a windmill and thus drive the 
front wheel. This increased drive would increase the 
speed of the bicycle, which would in turn increase the wind, 
which would turn the fan faster and so on. He argued 
that it was only necessary to get up a sufficient speed by 
pedalling, when the fan would do the rest. He mounted his 
machine accordingly in the arena and got up a good 
speed. Free wheels had not yet come into use, so he put 
his feet on two rests on the front, forks, when the bicycle 
with its fan furiously revolving would of course gradually 
slow down. Momentary disappointment and puzzlement 
would be rapidly succeeded by renewed hope as he pedalled 
once more in desperate endeavour to reach the critical 
speed at which the fan would take charge and provide 
the requisite motive power. The whole of the ten days of 
the Exhibition, the poor little man rode his bicycle round 
and round the arena, like a mouse drowning in a bucket, 
his countenance reflecting his growing disillusionment and 
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air. Ridiculous perhaps, but symptomatic of the eagfc 
.est for new methods which had infected even his poor 
deluded mind. 

These interludes in my time at Bristol were vastly enter¬ 
taining, but life was not all beer and skittles. I began 
to come in contact with hard realities. About this time 
an unsuccessful attempt to rescue a friend from drowning, 
with the attendant miseries of an inquest and grief for my 
friend, gave a great shock to a young developing mind 
more prone to laughter than tears. There followed another 
astounding experience. I was living in a very rough quarter 
of Bristol as I had to be near the Works. My landlady was 
a highly respectable spinster who was supporting her 
aged parents, long before the days of old age pensions. 
The old man had always been a bit of a reprobate; he 
was a hard drinker and he was occasionally troublesome, 
though the two women tried pathetically to keep the fact 
from me, as they feared that I might take offence and 
go elsewhere. One night there was a dreadful scene, with 
the old man raving in delirium tremens and threatening 
to do someone in with a knife. In their terror the two 
women came to me as the only other man in the house 
and I spent a frightful night wrestling with the shouting 
madman. Fortunately I was very strong and my muscles 
had been toughened by the hard life in the Works, so I 
was able to restrain his fury. Worse news followed in the 
morning, when the old mother fell sick and required all 
her daughter’s attention, so that I had to absent myself 
from work and keep a watchful eye on the maniac upstairs, 
who was still homicidal. We could not afford a doctor or 
a nurse, and there were then no social services such as 
would nowadays have taken charge of the case. True, a 
busy and overworked doctor did look in once or twice, 
only to shake his head and say he could do nothing, as the 
man was dying. Friends came round, but they shrank 
from the foul madman, bawling obscenities and murder 
in the locked room upstairs. They were good kind people 
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did what they could, but we poor people had to heipr 
ourselves, and I found that it devolved on me to take 
charge of the old sinner as best I could. 

I still look back with horror to that time. The violent 
maniac never rested, and for four days and three nights I 
had no sleep and only such scrappy meals as my unfortunate 
landlady could bring me, for her old mother was desper¬ 
ately ill* I had no sympathy for iny patient, in fact I looked 
on him with loathing as the days went by and still he 
raved with his strength apparently unabated. He showed 
all the characteristics of delirium tremens, shrieked with 
blasphemous terror at imaginary creatures which tor¬ 
mented him, and never ceased his threats to murder some¬ 
one. Indeed as time went on he transferred all his hatred 
to me, and his murderous desire became concentrated on 
my unfortunate person. 

There came a last dreadful night, by which time I, 
too, was almost out of my senses from want of sleep and 
the foul horror of it all. At three in the morning the maniac 
rose up and flung himself on me in a paroxysm of fury, 
shrieking that I was the one who kept him from going 
out and knifing someone. Then he suddenly sank back 
on the bed muttering. 

“The old woman's gone and Fm going tooT 

It was quite true. Soon afterwards I heard lamentations 
downstairs, and on calling down the dark well of the 
staircase I was told that the old woman had just died. 
I went back to my patient and sat by his side watching 
him in vengeful silence. He was by now a-plucking at 
the bedclothes, but not babbling of green fields. As I 
watched him I must have been suffering from hallucina¬ 
tions for I kept on hearing the sound of many footsteps 
coming up the stairs and of many voices muttering in an 
undertone outside the door; yet whenever I went to the 
door to open to them, I found nothing but the dark empty 
stairs and heard nothing but the sound of weeping down 
below. I watched his file ebb slowly away and at long last 
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g stopped, I cannot pretend to any other 
one of intense relief. I covered his face with 
the sheet and went to my room, where I slept and slept. 

It was a dreadful experience for a young man not yet 
out of his teens, but youth is resilient and, after the kindly 
and overworked doctor had taken me away to stay with 
him for a couple of days, I was once more my old self 
and ready to laugh at the brave new world opening before 
me. But I think these two contacts with death in rather 
an unpleasant form made me somewhat inclined to be 
reserved for a time. I went through a period of delighting 
in solitude, and I spent my summer holiday alone bicycling 
from Bristol to Land’s End and back. I took nearly three 
weeks doing it, and the whole holiday cost me only five 
pounds, for 1 stayed at little village inns where the charge 
for bed and breakfast was usually half-a-crown. The 
weather was kind and I drank deep draughts of content 
as my bicycle slipped silently along the lovely roads of 
Devon and Cornwall, before the world had gone machine 
mad. Even now I can run my finger over the map of my 
route and live again the peace and quiet of that sunny 
period. 

Soon afterwards my time at Bristol came to an end. I 
had completed my articles and had passed the examination 
necessary to become a Student of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, so I was now a fully-fledged engineer ready to 
take up a salaried post with anyone who cared to employ 
me. Presently I was offered the position of a draughtsman 
in the Drawing Office of the Great Western Railway at 
Swindon, through the kind influence of an uncle. The 
starting pay was a guinea a week and I joyfully accepted. 

Railways! At last! 
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CHAPTER II 


GREAT WESTERN DAYS 

In my journeyings to and fro between Bristol and London 
I had grown familiar with the Great Western Main Line. 
Trains were nearly as fast in those days as they are now, 
and the famous two-hour trains between Paddington and 
Bristol were the fastest trains in the kingdom. It seemed 
almost too good to be true that I was now to become one 
of the select body of experts, who designed the great 
engines of that line. With great expectations and not a 
little trepidation, I packed my belongings and took lodg¬ 
ings in Swindon. 

I was appointed a draughtsman in the drawing office, 
a long low building long since converted to other uses. 
It was airy, well lit and warmed, and life became very 
much easier in consequence. Gone were the days of dirt, 
squalor and long hours. I now joined the ranks of the 
black-coated workers and began to take a pride, in cleanli¬ 
ness and a neat appearance. There were about, fifty other 
draughtsmen and we were a cheery lot with our own 
cricket and rugger teams. We considered ourselves the 
cream of the great railway works and, since all the manag¬ 
erial posts were at that time recruited from among us, I 
daresay we were not far wrong. 

At first my duties were of a very humble nature, just as 
they had been when I first went to Bristol. But my modest 
mathematical skill soon attracted attention, and I found 
myself advancing along a special line with its help. I was 
astonished and rather shocked at the lack of theoretical 
knowledge shown by most of my colleagues. They had 
a certain rule-of-thumb ability which carried them a 
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ay, but it had its limitations. At that time Deary' 
ust resigned the post of Chief Mechanical Engineer. 
He was succeeded by Churchward, under whom a new 
breeze of progress was blowing vigorously through all 
departments. I had the luck to attract his attention along 
with two or three others, and we found ourselves under¬ 
taking new and entrancing duties. 

However, this did not happen all at once to a raw new¬ 
comer, and I spent my first year in the locomotive section 
of the office. I doubt if it is realised what minute care is 
given to the design of a locomotive, or indeed of any 
machine. One sees the great engine thundering along the 
track, with its connecting rods threshing up and down 
like flails, and one has the impression of a single unit born 
roaring into life as an act of creation by an inspired engineer. 
Yet the fact is that, before a single part is made, the 
complete engine is designed on paper, not only in regard 
to its general arrangement but also in minute detail down 
to the smallest rmt, bolt and screw. Dozens of sheets of 
drawings of every detail are prepared by a gang of draughts¬ 
men under the direction of the Chief Draughtsman; and 
by careful check and countercheck it is ensured that the 
several parts fit compactly into place without fouling each 
other. It is a fascinating employment and, once the working 
drawings have been issued to the workshops, the monster 
begins to grow in the erecting shop. Then the gang of 
designers have the great joy of seeing their vision trans¬ 
lated into a creature of iron, steel and gunmetal. 

Then comes the day when steam is raised and the great 
machine moves slowly along a siding under its first sterm 
trials. It was here that I found an outlet for my enquiring 
mind. Churchward was full of revolutionary ideas about 
locomotives, which he proceeded to put into practice. But 
he wanted to be sure that, he was advancing along the 
right lines, so he instituted a system of testing engines 
during actual service on the road and to my great delight 
I was posted to the “Experimental Section” of the office. 
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iat was more than thirty years ago, but the magnificent 
machines that rumble in and out of Paddington still bear 
the impress in unmistakable manner of Churchward’s 
genius. 

Work now became interesting, and at times exciting 
and even dangerous, beyond my wildest hopes. Any new 
device or appliance was given to us experimentalists to 
design; and we followed up our designs by actual tests 
and trials in service. There were three of us young men 
in this work, all in our twenties, and Churchward was 
as young as any of us. The old-fashioned men, who only 
approved of slow and gradual promotion by advancing 
seniority, looked disapprovingly when Churchward came 
down the long office and sat or;: one of our tall stools dis¬ 
cussing some new feature, roaring with. laughter‘perhaps 
at some youthful absurdity of mine, and in the next minute 
gravely listening to revolutionary opinion backed by 
mathematical argument. But Churchward was himself 
the biggest revolutionary of us all, and some of his demands 
reduced us to despair. 

The testing of a locomotive at high speed, while pulling 
a heavy train in ordinary service, is an exciting business 
for some of the testing gang. It is the behaviour of the 
steam in the cylinders that stirs the curiosity of us engineers, 
and ingenious instruments have been devised to portray 
what goes on in them. But these instruments must be 
attached as closely as possible to the cylinders themselves, 
which are situated at the forward end underneath the 
smokebox. We used to erect a low fence of planking around 
the front of the engine so as to prevent the men operating 
tire instruments from being blown off. Under the shelter 
of this fence, three men would crouch, and there they 
would have to stay for the whole run, lying on a hot iron 
plate, tom at by a gale of wind at high speed, shaken and 
grimy, and yet having to operate their delicate instruments 
on receipt of a signal. 

The control was in the dynamometer car immediately 
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the tender. Many measuring instruments wen 
red in this car, which was a long bogie carriage, 
If laboratory and half office and sleeping quarters. The 
testing gang on the engine were connected with the car 
by electric wires for signalling. We abandoned attempts 
to communicate by telephone or speaking tube as they 
were useless in the uproar as the locomotive sped with 
metallic clangour along the humming rails. 

Those strange rides on the front of an engine gave me 
the greatest impression of speed I have ever felt. It does 
not seem the same in a car, probably because the sub¬ 
conscious anxiety about steering and the need for a sharp 
look-out prevents concentration on the sensation of speed 
alone. In the intervals between making tests on a long 
run it was possible to raise the eyes cautiously, an inch 
or so, above the protecting boards and have a dear look¬ 
out ahead. The swift smooth rush of the great engine 
over the straight-ruled track at 60, 70, and then 80 miles 
an hour was wildly exhilarating. No sooner had a bridge 
appeared in sight than we were through it with a sharp 
flicker of sound. The rhythmic whirr and click of the 
leading wheels as they passed over the rail joints seemed, 
to intensify the sensation of speed which sets the. eyes 
dancing and quickens the pulse. Astonished passengers 
at wayside stations barely had time to point to us in 
surprise before we were fleeting out of the station into a 
long cutting a mile away. This was, and still is to me, 
the miracle of the age. Little racing cars and aeroplanes 
may flit their puny way at speeds measured in three 
figures; but the great train, weighing 700 tons, gliding at 
high speed so noiselessly that passengers can converse in 
an undertone—this is the unheeded marvel. 

We did some remarkable runs at that time. Under 
Churchward’s inspiration new ideas were fermenting in 
our minds. The Traffic people were also progressing 
rapidly and making ever greater demands for heavier 
trains, longer non-stop runs, and higher speeds. The 
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bus. Plymouth non-stop runs were ipaiigurated'i 
I made several tests of these splendid trains. The high 
performance of the locomotives on those long runs is not 
generally recognised. It is no ordinary machine which 
cart speed at eighty miles an hour across England and 
then, at the end of the journey, haul the heavy train over 
the shoulder of Dartmoor up gradients of i in 40. 

Churchward, with rare courage, induced his Directors 
to buy a French locomotive from the Chemin cle Fer du 
Nord. The compound engines of that railway, designed 
by de Glehn, were putting up a wonderful performance 
on the run between Calais and Paris. There ensued a 
series of competitive tests between “La France” and the 
latest of the Great Western engines. Churchward was 
determined that, if better engines than his were being 
built, he would adopt their better features. “La France” 
was a fine machine, and I remember one astonishing run 
between Swindon and Paddington with a heavy train, 
which was the forerunner of the Cheltenham Flyer, the 
fastest train in the world. I was in charge of the dyna¬ 
mometer car on that test. The performance of the loco¬ 
motive was recorded on a moving reel of paper, on which 
pens connected with the various instruments traced their 
sinuous record. There were several senior officials in the 
car and I still remember the tense silence of the little 
group round me as the clicking pens told their astounding 
tale to our expert eyes, while we hummed steadily along 
the track, mile after mile, at eighty miles an hour. It 
was a magnificent feat and the Great Western Railway 
was hard put to it to reply. However the upshot of the 
tests was that, taking everything into consideration, there 
was nothing to choose between “La France” and the 
English product. Churchward was not satisfied, how¬ 
ever, and he brought two more engines over from Fiance, 
which however failed to surpass the performance of the 
new Great Western types. 

The Ocean Specials from Plymouth to Paddington were 
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The load was 


*te occasion of tests for high speed, 
light to be considered a serious test of hauling capacity 
for the locomotives, but some remarkable speeds were 
attained. On one occasion a speed of just over 100 miles 
an hour was officially timed. It is curious to reflect that 
this remarkable feat was hushed up fox feai of causing 
alarm. It was believed, quite wrongly, I think, that there 
was no demand for very high speeds, and that the line of 
advance was along the road ol greater comfort, mou, 
corridor trains, luxurious dining cars, and all the heavy 
paraphernalia of modern travel which has dominated 
railway progress fox' the last generation, i he pendulum 
is now swinging back, and the demand for high speed is 
becoming insistent. There is no reason why trains should 
not travel at 120 miles an hour. The trains would be 
light because if a man can go from London to Bristol 
or Birmingham in one hour, he will not bother about 
luxurious fittings or elaborate meals en route. 

All this exciting work was meat and drink to me, and 


there was not wanting an occasional adventure. I 


was 


one of the crew of three men, crouching in our wooden 
shelter on the front of the engine, that left Padding on 
at 10.50 one morning. Shortly after starting we took a 
set of diagrams with our instruments and then waited 
as pre-arranged until the train was travelling at speed. 
Soon after passing Ealing the speed reached 60 miles an 
hour and we prepared to take another set. But they were 
never taken, for, to our horror, the special temporary 
gear fitted to the engine to operate our instruments began 


to come unshipped. 


_ ri _ We were crouching on the plating 

around the smoke-box and had little chance of retieat. 
There was a horrid series of metallic crashes, and the 
startled face of the driver, seen through the spectacle 
window of his cab, showed that something was badly 


wrong. 


_As rapidly as possible we began to crawl round 

the front of the rocking engine, now travelling at high 
speed, pursued by a shower of disintegrated mechanism 
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it broke loose. One of us got badly tangled up in 
of wires used for sending signals to the dynamometer car, 
so the other two caught hold of him. and heaved him 
into a precarious shelter in front of the smoke-box, smashing 
all the electrical connections as we did so. Here we were 
reasonably safe, and presently the rapidly reciprocating 
mechanism had cast olf everything that could be smashed 
of our temporary gear. As the storm subsided the driver 
came scrambling round to us from his cab; there was a 
hasty consultation with our mouths against each others’ 
ears in the rush and roar of our flight. Apparently no 
serious damage had been done except to the temporary 
gear, so the driver scrambled back to his cab. There was 
an end, of course, to our tc3ts that day as everything was 
smashed, so we had nothing to do for the remainder of 
the run except crouch on the front of the engine and 
enjoy the sensation of high speed. 

About this time I had my first serious conflict with 
authority. It was the usual sort of silly storm in a tea 
cup, which seems so terribly important at the time to 
hot-headed youth. I was beginning to get on; successive 
increases of pay had raised my initial guinea a week to 
the astonishing sum of two pounds a week, £104 per 
annum, with, a fortnight’s holiday and a free pass over 
the Great Western Railway once a year. This brought 
me within the Company’s Staff scheme, wherein I was 
qualified for a superannuation allowance and, a doubtful 
privilege, had to contribute to the Guarantee Fund. But 
before admitting a man to these benefits the Company 
imposed an examination to test his general educational 
qualifications. This test was applied with rather tactless 
discrimination to all ranks from shunters and porters to 
technical ratings such as myself. With the unreasonable 
impatience of the young, I rebelled and, instead of quietly 
passing the simple examination and thinking no more 
about it, I flatly refused to go in for it. The Chief 
Draughtsman very properly threatened dismissal, my 
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remonstrated with me, Churchward called me a * 
mcd young fool in his hearty direct fashion, and the 
upshot of it was that I was reported to the Directors, an 
awful fate reserved for the most hardened malefactors. 

Now it was the kindly custom of the Directors to provide 
a free pass and summon to Paddington the successful 
candidates in the Staff examination, where they received 
a handshake from the august; Chairman. On the appointed 
day the passmen from Swindon, with their blushing honours 
on them, set out in a joyful band for London; and by the 
same train I was sent in disgrace, not to receive a hand¬ 
shake but for a more awful purpose. I travelled in a 
different compartment, a pariah from whom all eyes, 
save a few pitying ones, were averted. At Paddington 
the ceremony passed along its appointed course for the 
joyful band, while I waited in sullen rebellion. One by 
one they came out with happy tales of his lordship’s affability, 
and one by one they departed till I was left alone in 
shameful solitude. My courage oozed away and I was 
almost ready for a deathbed repentance, when I was 
mournfully summoned in a hushed undertone to the 
august presence. 

The Directors seemed to be enjoying some joke as I 
went in, which I thought very unfeeling of them. I found 
myself face to face with his lordship. 

‘‘So you are the young man who won't sit for the 
examination? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“On the grounds of your educational attainments?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You realise, I suppose, that the Company’s Rules 
are applicable to all their employees, and that it is quite 
impossible to keep altering them to suit individual cases?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you still refuse to go in for this examination?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You absolutely refuse under any circumstances?’' 


y “Yes, sir.” 
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“Well, shake hands, my boy. I’m glad we’ve got some 
men who know their own mind. Still I hope you realise 
that you are a pig-headed young ass.” 


"Yes, sir.” 


My contribution to the affair seemed to be monosyllabic 
but with some bewilderment I grasped that I was the 
object of a friendly regard. 

“Well, what about some lunch?” 

And so ended this threat to my career, caused by my 
own silly stupidity. After this I think I grew up as .finally 
as I ever have done and put from me for good and all 
the foolish intemperances of my early twenties. 

I must not give the impression that I was a terribly 
industrious person despising anything but hard work. Far 
from it, I was now able to take up again the games I had 
had to do without at Bristol. The Drawing Office had its 
own cricket, and rugger teams; and we played cricket at 
its best in many villages round Swindon. Village cricket 
is so keen and so wonderfully like its caricatures, that one 
enters on it in a bland mood of contentment. There can 
be no more delightful way of spending a summer after¬ 
noon than in meeting the village team on their home 
ground in some deep meadow surrounded by sweet-smelling 
limes within sound of the church clock. The very names 
of the villages we played . . . Cliffe Pypard, Farringdon, 
Dauntsey . . . can even now' conjure up the vision of 
those warm genial days. 

Rugger was, however, a different matter. The teams 
we played to the east of Swindon were ordinary civilised 
folk like ourselves. But westward along the Welsh border 
we struck savage humanity in the raw, out to win at all 
costs; and if the home team did not win, there were the 
spectators to be reckoned with. The Stroud Valley was 
particularly rough, and further west we considered our¬ 
selves lucky if we escaped without serious injury. I am 
speaking of a generation ago, and I daresay things are 
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p^ffmrent now, but in those days our Celtic opponent^ 
thought nothing of trying to maim our best players while 
they were down; one had to keep a sharp lookout for these 
surreptitious and. ugly assaults. The game was played 
all out with a good hearty animosity on both sides. Once, 
at Mountain Ash, we were so incautious as to trounce 
the home side soundly. The whistle at “no side” was the 
signal for a concerted rush at us by the spectators, and 
we had to make a running fight of it to get to the pavilion. 
Thence after changing, we slipped out one by one by 
the advice of the police, as unobtrusively a3 possible, and 
hurried through byways to the station to escape the 
howling mob. Ah ine! Those were the days! 

The Drawing Office was caught in the craze which 
suddenly swept the country for long distance walking 
races, following the first Stock Exchange walk from London 
to Brighton, 50 miles. We rather boggled at 50 miles, 
which seemed a terribly long way, and we decided to 
have a walking race from Swindon to Oxford, 30 miles. 
We took it all very seriously and started to train for the 
walk. I reckoned that if I could keep up an average of 
five miles an hour I should be an easy winner, and X 
trained accordingly. The great day came and. the com¬ 
petitors started off, each with an attendant cyclist carrying 
food and drink. I swung along at five miles an hour and 
managed to complete the course according to plan hut, 
alas for my confident calculations, I came in last. In 
the final ten miles my cyclist basely deserted me, just 
when my need was greatest, as he callously said he wanted 
to see the finish. I had put on two pairs of socks, according 
to last minute advice from someone, but my boots were 
too tight over the extra pair and I suffered agonies in those 
last ten miles. A pair-horse wagonette, which had been 
chartered to pick up casualties, tempted me sorely, but 
I struggled on and reached Oxford half dead. However 
a pint or two of bitters, a bath and a change of footwear 
set matters right and we had a jovial evening at the 
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blic-house where we all stayed. To my horror, 

Ver, all my toe nails went black and came off during 
the next few days! 

Soon after going to Swindon I decided to get through 
the examination for Associate Membership of the Institu¬ 
tion of Civil Engineers before I forgot the mathematical 
lore acquired at school. I had been working away at the 
books in a desultory sort of way at Bristol, but I was too 
tired in the evenings after a clay in the Works to do much. 
Now I tackled the matter in earnest and managed to pass 
all right. One happy result of this was that I got an appoint¬ 
ment as a Lecturer at Evening Classes in the Swindon 
Technical School. The work was simple and light and very 
well paid. I received seven shillings and sixpence an hour 
for four lectures a week of an hour each, and this formed 
a very welcome addition to my earnings. I was able to 
go abroad now for my summer holiday and I delighted in 
roaming about Switzerland and climbing minor peaks. 
I could not, of course, afford the guides’ fees for the more 
famous ascents. 

As a lecturer I was a great success, not on account of 
any great skill in imparting knowledge, but because my 
pupils never knew what 1 should be up to next. All would 
go well for a few weeks, when I would detect signs of 
incipient boredom, both in myself and in my class, with 
the prescribed curriculum, which had to be pursued in 
order to earn a Government grant. I would then tell my 
class to put their notebooks away and the rest of the evening 
would be devoted to “experiments.” 

One fine summer evening, when we ought to have been 
out in the open instead of in a stuffy classroom, this mood 
came over me and I said I was going to give them a demon¬ 
stration of the expansive force of steam. I corked a flask 
as tightly as I could and set it to boil over a Bunsen burner. 
1 explained that in a few minutes it would explode and they 
had better look out. Then I retired behind the black¬ 
board, while the class with horrified delight huddled in 
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corner and hastily constructed a barricade of desks. 
n*gkfew minutes there was a truly frightful explosion and 
we were deluged with boiling water and fragments of 
glass. There was a rush from other parts of the building 
to see what had happened, and some passers-by outside, 
hearing an appalling explosion and seeing steam pouring 
out of the window, called the Fire Brigade. The class 
came to an abrupt end for that day, but on my next even¬ 
ing there was a bumper attendance. The Principal did 
not know quite what to make of this sort of thing, but 
as my pupils attended classes in large numbers and managed 
to pass their examinations and earn a grant, he wisely 
turned a blind eye to my little eccentricities. 

My newly-acquired wealth from the lecture fees enabled 
me to achieve the ambition to possess a motor bicycle. 
Motors were at that date becoming a less infrequent sight 
on the roads, A doctor in Swindon had a Benz car and 
two of the draughtsmen had motor bicycles. I was fired 
with the spirit of emulation and, though I could not really 
afford it, I decided to buy one second-hand. I saw one of 
the type I wanted, a, ij horse-power Glement-Garrard, 
advertised for sale by a man in Eastbourne. So at the 
week-end I went to his address and found the owner, who 
.showed me the machine which was, he said, in excellent 
order. It was difficult to judge of this, as it consisted of 
the bare framework and two sacks of pieces. The owner 
blandly explained that he had taken it to pieces for an 
overhaul but had had some difficulty in putting it together 
again as he was not an engineer. I decided to take a chance, 
as the engine was*a good one and spare parts were obtain¬ 
able from France; so I paid the price in good golden 
sovereigns and departed with my two sacks. 

All went well and after about a month’s work on the 
machine, I got it going. It was simply an ordinary bicycle, 
somewhat more heavily built than usual, with the little 
engine clipped rather precariously on to one of the tubes 
of the framework. The drive was by means of a thin 
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^pMcd‘ belt running over a jockey-pulley; the belt, used 

ib&ak. about every thirty miles, and the rider had to carry a 
little apparatus for mending it. The ignition was by battery 
and coil, and the battery was carried in a little recess in the 
petrol tank. The acid used to spill rather badly and it was 
constantly eating away the petrol tank and other adjoining 
parts of the bicycle. Still it was a marvellous little machine 
for those days. It was fitted with pedals and on steep hills 
one had to pedal like mad to assist the engine. It was a 
good day’s exercise to take it out, but I made some wonder¬ 
ful journeys at an average speed of thirty miles an hour, 
which was very good going over the rough, untarred 
macadam of the day. I boldly went everywhere and once 
even crossed Dartmoor, though I conked out on the steepest; 
hill there and had to shove the thing laboriously to the 
top. 

Wr developed a technique for towing our less fortunate 
friends who only possessed push-bikes. They were attached 
to the motor bicycle by a long cord, with a simple arrange¬ 
ment for slipping the connection in case of emergency, 
and it was a most dangerous proceeding. I cannot think 
why the police did not interfere. We used to go for miles 
with the ij horse-power motor bravely purring and pro¬ 
pelling two people, one on the motor and one on the towed 
bicycle. It was a most exhilarating sensation being towed, 
but stopping in a hurry was the danger. The motor bicycle, 
with its powerful brakes could stop very rapidly, but the 
towed machine, with its lighter controls, overshot the motor 
and got tangled up in the tow rope. 

Those were very happy days, but I found discontent¬ 
ment growing within me. I could see how desperately 
slow promotion was going to be in such, a great corporation 
as the Great Western Railway. All around me were sound, 
competent elderly men drawing only two or three hundred 
pounds a year and already disillusioned of any hope of 
advancement. There were only two or three really well 
paid posts at the top, and under them hundreds of men 
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ite small salaries. It is the English system; very 
high pay for the few men at the top, and then a big gap 
between them and the crowd below. I was now twenty*■ 
four years old and, with the impatience of youth, I felt 
that my whole life was slipping away with nothing done. 
I wanted to build big things, not spend my yearn in what 
would soon become a mere routine at Swindon. On the 
long summer evenings I would go and lie in the meadow 
grass, staring up at the stars and groaning at the seeming 
hopelessness of any change. 

Jobs were not so difficult to get then as they are now. 
The technical papers had many advertisements in them 
of posts vacant, and I used to look hungrily at these every 
week, wondering where the astounding paragons were to 
be found, who would fulfil all the requirements of the 
advertisers. I answered many without result, and then 
one day I saw a long dignified announcement that the 
Government of India was prepared to receive applications 
for the post of Assistant Engineer in the Public Works 
Department for Railway Construction. Railway Con¬ 
struction! The magic words sent a shiver through me 
and I eagerly scanned the qualifications required, none 
of which did I seem to possess. But . . . railway con¬ 
struction in India! I took my pen and sent in an applica¬ 
tion backed by a strong recommendation from Churchward. 
Almost by return came an intimation that, as I did not 
fulfil qualification No. 9, the Secretary of State regretted 
that he could not entertain my application. With a sigh 
I put the letter down. 

And yet . . . qualification No. 9? This was to the 
effect that applicants roust have spent three years at a 
recognised College of Engineering. Well, I had spent 
three years in a hard school at Bristol, scarcely a recognised 
Engineering College but I had studied the necessary books 
by myself and passed the same examinations as the more 
fortunate young men who had spent three years at College. 
Indignation stirred within me and I indited a strong 
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otest to the Secretary of State against what I felt tdc. 

*'an injustice. Then I sealed and stamped the letter and 
stood it on my mantelpiece, wondering whether to send it 
or not. I feared I might offend someone in authority and 
destroy my chances of some other appointment later on. 

On what slender things do the great changes in our 
lives turn! A friend came to see me and, seeing the letter 
on the mantelpiece, offered to post it as he would be 
passing a pillar box on the way home. For a fraction of 
a second I hesitated and then gave it to him. The whole 
trend of my life was altered from that moment. 

My letter, I heard afterwards, caused a miid flutter in 
the India Office, and the qualifications for future applicants 
were altered so as to include persons like myself. I received 
a letter asking me to call, obtained leave of absence, and 
went to the India Office where I appeared before a Selection 
Committee and, to make a long story short, I was given 
one of the appointments along with a group of engineers 
who were being sent out to cope with a big programme 
of railway construction in India. 

I knew nothing about the country except from reading 
Kipling’s books. I knew nothing about railway construc¬ 
tion, having only had to deal with the Locomotive Depart¬ 
ment. I had never handled large bodies of men and I 
knew no word of Hindustani. I do not know on what 
principles the Selection Committee worked, but it seemed 
to me that my sole qualification was complete ignorance 
of everything. Still with the boundless confidence and 
hope of youth I looked with shining eyes to the future, 
and counted the days to the time when my happy associa¬ 
tion with Swindon would come to an end. 

The pay was to be good, but I had a good deal of kit 
to get. In an evil hour I went to a “Colonial Outfitter,” 
who unloaded on me all the useless clutter and unsuitable 
clothing that ignorance going abroad buys from greater 
ignorance. To complete these useless purchases I borrowed 
£30 from a brother. 
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summer days slipped by and I made a hurrb 
journey to Land’s End to say good-bye to a Swindon 
friend, who was holidaying at Sennen Cove. He met me 
with his motor bicycle at Penzance and towed me on a 
hired push-bike to Sennen. On the way back we crashed 
gloriously into a farm cart in a deep Cornish lane, but 
1 escaped with a shaking and many cuts and bruises. So 
with a bruised body, an excoriated knee and a debt for 
thirty pounds, I limped on board the liner and set out 
once more to seek my fortune. 
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CHAPTER III 


RAILWAY BUILDING IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

1 

The voyage to India is a very interesting one. We touched 
at Naples, Port Said, Suez, and Perim Island. On board 
we ate enormous meals, slept them off* in the afternoon, 
sweltered in the Red Sea, quarrelled, made it up, grumbled 
about the food, and eventually steamed round Colaba 
Point up Bombay Harbour. So much for the very interesting 
voyage, which I was to do many times in the years to 
come. 

On arriving in Bombay I found I was under orders to 
proceed to Agra and report to Captain Osborne, R.E., 
at Laurie’s Hotel. To ray great delight a boarclship friend, 
Ehret Way, was also given the same orders so we set off 
together from Bombay on the Punjab Mail on the twenty- 
four hours’ journey by train to Agra. It was September 
and the Rains were over so that the weather was distinctly 
warm by day though the nights cooled off pleasantly. 
We arrived at Laurie’s Hotel and found that Osborne 
was not expected for three weeks, so we settled down 
to pass the time as best we could. Way had been in India 
in his childhood and he was not so helplessly ignorant 
of the ways of India as I was. Some friends had sent 
him a personal servant, an extremely decent man who 
found a good servant for me, and they both looked after 
us very well. We soon fell in with the Indian life. At a 
small up-country hotel it was necessary to provide one’s 
own bedding and have all personal services carried out 
by one’s own servant. The rooms were all exactly like 
one another and consisted of a sitting-room opening on 
to a long verandah common to all rooms, and a bedroom 
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The bath 


A with a bathroom behind that again, 
in was simply a small bare apartment with no furniture 
save a zinc tub and a commode. Water supply or drains 
there were none; the water supply was brought by the 
“bhisti” in a goatskin and the functions of drains were 
performed by the “sweeper.” It sounds a bit primitive, 
but it all Worked very well, and the cost of living was 
surprisingly small under these simple conditions. This 
simple method of sanitation was that in use in England 
before main drainage was provided by engineers. On 
old plans of country mansions you will find “my lord’s 
stool room” opening off his bedroom with a back stair¬ 
case leading up to it for the sweeper, and the English 
took this system with them to India, where it is still in 
everyday use throughout the length and breadth of India. 
Fortunately there is a class of sweepers (not a caste because 
they lie below the lowest caste) who are relics of the original 
inhabitants before the first Hindu invasion; they have 
coal-black skins and are very decent folk, who carry out 
their unpleasant duties with unfailing regularity and 
honesty. 

We employed a munshi to teach us the rudiments of 
Hindustani, that strange language which was composed 
by a committee of learned men and imposed on the popula¬ 
tion by the Great Mogul some three hundred years ago. 
They took bits of Arabic, Persian, and Hindi, simplified 

and systematised it all.Heaven knows it needed 

it . . . and made the composite language which they 
called Urdu, that is the “language of the horde.” We 
call it Hindustani, that is the “language of India,” but 
this is not correct, for there are many parts of India 
especially in the South where Mogul power did not pene¬ 
trate and where consequently Urdu is hardly spoken. 
Still it is a notable instance of a lingua franca being imposed 
on a mixed population, which even at this day speaks 
over two hundred different languages in addition to Urdu. 
It has been superseded among the educated classes by 
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English, which is widely spoken by the intelligentsia ^ 
^ill the Indian races. But Urdu remains the common, 
tongue of the masses. In its simplest form it is easy to 
learn, and I fear that most of the English do not get beyond 
the most primitive use of a few everyday words. In its 
more high-flown form it makes use of much Persian and 
is tending to return to that language. It is written in a 
close approximation to the Persian script, which is about 
as complicated and illegible as a writing can well be. 
It can be transliterated into our roman characters, but 
the vowel sounds are a difficulty, and an Englishman 
reading roman Urdu for the first time without any knowledge 
of the language would make the most ludicrous mistakes. 

We had been told to provide ourselves with camp equip¬ 
ment, but we decided to wait till we had seen Osborne 
before buying anything of importance. The principal 
bazaar in Agra proved to be surprisingly well stocked with 
miscellaneous goods, so we felt we could rapidly acquire 
what we needed at short notice. We did, however, buy 
a gun and a rifle apiece from some officers going Home 


Way got a nice 


on leave, and we also bought ponies. _ / 0 __ __ 

little beast, but I was done in the eye by a rascally dealer, 
who detected my complete ignorance of horseflesh. Poor 
old Bones, as I christened her, she had no vice and her 
hard, uncomfortable paces soon broke me in to any form 
of fatigue on horseback. But she was an unlovely beast, 
with a melancholy outlook on life which no generous 
diet could eradicate. 

We tried out our armoury by going out shooting once 
or twice. But I was and still am an atrocious shot, and 
the fauna round Agra were quite safe from me. But we 
enjoyed the days out in the open, and they helped to 
accustom us to the climate and the ways of the country 
folk. I soon learnt that the Urdu for “country” in this 
sense was “jungle,” which surprised me a lot. I had 
always pictured the jungle as a dark and mysterious forest 
dripping with moisture and crawling with all sorts of 
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monsters. But the Urdu word “jungle” meai 
ttle more than country away from the immediate proximi ty 
of towns, so that the word can be applied to a barren 
tract of scrub as well as to the primeval forest. Thus our 
servants referred to the time when we should go into 
camp as the time when we should go and live in the 
jungle. 

This time was growing near, as we presently had news 
that Osborne would arrive in a few days. He proved 
to be a six foot Sapper, whom we took to rapidly. He 
was very experienced in the sort of life we were going 
into, and to our relief he was quite unmoved when we 
confessed that we knew nothing about railway construction. 

“ You’ll soon pick it up. Engineering is simply applied 
common sense. We are going to build a part of the Nagda- 
Muttra Railway, which is the new Main Line from Bombay 
to the North. It cuts off a detour on the present main 
line. It is about four hundred miles long and it is nowhere 
in British Territory. It runs through a series of petty 
Rajputana States ruled in varying degrees of unenlighten¬ 
ment by Maharajahs. They are very nice people, quite 
charming in fact, but they are still in the Dark Ages.” 

“Four hundred miles sounds a long way,” I said. “Do 
we start at one end and build towards the other?” 

Osborne chuckled at my ignorance. “ The line is divided 
into seven Divisions,” he explained. “There is a Chief 
Engineer, Willcocks, in charge of the whole project, and 
an Executive Engineer, of whom I am one, in charge 
of each Division. My Division is about sixty miles long 
and I have three Assistant Engineers, you. Way, and 
another named Martin, who will each have about twenty 
miles of line to construct. The other Divisions are of course 
organised in the same way.” 

This was clear enough, and the whole organisation could 
now be visualised. 

“I see,” I replied. “Then I and every other Assistant 
Engineer will have a more or less permanent headquarters 
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ahd my next door neighbour will be some twenty 
>away*” 

“That’s the idea. As a matter of fact you will be living 
at my headquarters at j&ewai Madhopur. Way will be on 
the banks of the Banas River, eighteen miles to the north, 
and Martin will be twenty miles further north again. 
There’s a bit of a tough nut for you, Way; the Banas 
Bridge won’t be an easy job.” 

“Good,” said Way stoutly. 

“Shall we want tents? We haven’t bought any.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t. The Government will provide 
tents at first, but you will have to build your own bungalows 
as soon as possible. Here are some plans of my Division. 
Perhaps you would like to go and ruminate over them 
and have a think over things. Then we’ll have another 
talk, By the way are either of you married?” 

“I’m engaged to a girl I met on board coming out,” 
said Way. 

Osborne grinned. “I only asked,” he said, “because 
my memsahib is coming with me into the jungle lor the 
cold weather and it would be nice for her to have the 
companionship of another woman. Perhaps your good 
lady could come and stay with us.” 

Well here was a lot to think over. My notions of living 
in top boots and wearing a red shirt, whilst taking all 
meals in a scrappy way on an upturned packing case or 
uncomfortable camp furniture, evaporated, somewhat to 
my relief. Life was evidently going to be more civilised 
than I had expected. We were to have the company of 
ladies. 

Events moved rapidly now. Under Osborne’s directions 
a staff of clerks and supervisors was collected. This was 
not difficult since railway building is a long established 
business in India and on the news of the formation of a 
Division at Agra, preliminary to a move into the jungle, 
a large number of candidates for the various posts appeared. 

I was allotted a young Indian clerk and a number of 
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leal overseers, all of whom seemed to know a great 
deal more about the business in hand than I did. They 
all wrote and spoke English of sorts in which at times they 
made the most ludicrous mistakes. My Hindustani was 
also I expect the source of a good deal of innocent merri¬ 
ment, but we dealt with each other with a becoming 
gravity. 

The staff were of all races and religions. There were 
Sikhs, Mohammedans, and Hindus of different castes, 
one or two Eurasians, but no English other than Osborne 
and his three Assistant Engineers. They were a decent 
lot and I became very attached to them as time went 
on, and I think they liked me. There are black sheep in 
every community but once these were weeded out, we settled 
down happily together. 

At last one day in October we set out by train to a 
little place called Newai, whence it was three days’ march 
through the jungle to Sewai Madhopur. We said farewell 
to the comfort and order of British India and set forth 
for the unknown life in a Native State. At Newai we 
chartered a number of bullock carts and camels and an 
imposing cavalcade started across country with orders to 
camp at a certain village. In cheerful ignorance we sent 
them off early, as they would only travel at about two 
and a half miles an hour, intending to overtake them by 
evening after a leisurely morning at Newai. We visualised 
a well marked road and Osborne was not there to enlighten 
our ignorance, as he had stayed behind in Agra on some 
business. We cantered off gaily at noon and within half 
an hour were completely and entirely lost. There was 
no lack of population, for the land was as densely peopled 
as the rest of India; villages were to be seen on all sides 
and there were cultivators everywhere tilling their fields. 
But of roads there were none, only an inextricable maze 
of tracks connecting the villages and criss-crossing in 
endless confusion. The villagers could not understand 
our crude Hindustani. We could do nothing but push 
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in as nearly the right direction as we could guess, but 
night fell, finding us tired, hungry and thirsty and 
apparently as hopelessly lost as ever. Our last hope was 
a rumour, mentioned by the headman of a village just 
before dusk, that he had seen tents being put up in a 
direction he pointed out It proved to be a true report 
and midnight found us in camp at last. 

For the rest of the journey we took care to keep in 
touch with out caravan. It was very pleasant jogging 
along over the plains of India at the beginning of the 
cold season. In this part of Rajputana the monotony of 
the plains was pleasantly varied by the rocky ridges of 
the Aravali hills which outcropped in a very surprising 
fashion. It was as though the country had once been 
simply a mass of irregular rocky hills and gorges, but had 
been filled up to a certain level with fertile soil. Thus, 
curiously shaped ridges of rock suddenly protruded through 
the ground here and there in a highly picturesque manner. 
Many of them were crowned with queer looking castles 
and forts in which the local gentry still lived. This made 
some of the ridges look just like battleships sailing over 
the plain . . . battleships on some nightmare plan devised 
by giants with turrets, pinnacles and casemates of stone 
piled on the congested decks. The system of government 
was feudal; the nobility held so many villages and were 
responsible to the Maharajah for law and order and for 
revenue collection. In fact we had stepped back into the 
Middle Ages. 

The inhabitants were very friendly, and when we had 
pitched camp we often had visits from the local notables. 
Most of them had never seen a white man, and we were 
the objects of lively curiosity. Owing to the strange prestige 
which the brown races concede to the white, we were 
nvited to doctor sick cows and babies and to adjudicate 
disputes to an embarrassing degree. I found it all very 
nice and matey, and it was indeed more like a holiday 
than serious work for which the Government paid me a 
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ous salary. I was experiencing the most delightful 
aspect: of life in India, camping out in the cool season; 
the plague of malaria and other more sinister diseases, 
and the fierce blast of the hot weather had not yet come 
to sap vitality and shorten temper. 

Arrival at Sewai Madhopur provided us with a surprise 
as we found a ghostly railway station in the jungle two 
miles from the town. It appeared that the Native State 
had some years ago decided to build a railway to Madhopur 
and had started by putting up the station buildings in 
the middle of the jungle. Then they had changed their 
minds and indefinitely postponed the project, so that, 
the buildings stood empty for the jackid and the tiger 
to prowl round. However, they were only too glad to 
let us use the buildings until required by themselves, so 
we moved in joyfully, though they made odd dwelling 
houses. I first of all occupied the assistant stationmaster’s 
quarters, but later decided to move into the telegraph 
office in the main building as it was cooler in the hot 
weather. It was certainly an odd experience to trek for 
days across the jungle and then find this shadowy collec¬ 
tion of dream buildings waiting for us. For they had 
been erected on no ordinary pattern of plain utility, but 
were dainty little gems in stone ornamented with a wealth 
of oriental turret and octagonal chattri. Our railway was 
finished years ago and the Native State has completed its 
branch line, so that Sewai Madhopur is now a busy railway 
junction; but surely one of the strangest railway stations 
in the world, with its buildings seemingly designed by 
Arthur Rackham for an Arabian Nights story. 

It did not take long to settle down. So far as the 
necessities of life were concerned, it was the land of plenty. 
Chickens, rather scraggy, were fourpence each and eggs 
were cheap and plentiful. Beef was unobtainable, as the 
State was strongly Hindu, and consequently cows were 
never killed. Sheep, mutton and tough goatflesh could 
be had, and there were some wishy-washy native vegetables 
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Bread and potatoes were unknown, and of course 
soda water were now merely a rapidly fading 
Thus rationing was a curious mixture of plenty 
and deprivation. Tinned luxuries could be obtained from 
Bombay, but it took nearly six weeks to get them from 
the date of ordering* Still it was worth it, and I opened 
a deposit account with the Army and Navy Stores and 
arranged for a supply of jam, soap, tea and other necessities. 
Butter was made by my own servants from buffalo milk, 
but it was white and greasy and not very appetising. 

So here I was at last embarked on the great adventure 
of railway building and still rather hazy as to how to 
set about it. However Osborne soon arrived, bringing 
with him his charming wife and her equally charming 
sister, so we began to fed quite a civilised little community. 
The weather grew steadily cooler, until it was positively 
cold at night, and I began to revise my view of India 
as a country where it is always hot. On some days we 
were glad of warm clothes and a fire in the evening. During 
December and January the climate of the plains of India 
must be one of the finest in the world. One brilliant day 
succeeds another with a warm sun and a brisk cold air, 
which makes life in the open air the only sensible life 
to lead. I felt that I could not endure ever to go back and 
live among bricks and mortar. 

However, the work had to be got going, and under 
Osborne’s experienced direction this was soon accom¬ 
plished. I have already explained that railway building 
in India is an established industry and soon a number 
of experienced railway contractors arrived seeking contracts 
for earthwork and bridge building. They were allotted 
work by the Executive Engineer, Osborne, and were then 
handed over to us Assistant Engineers who were responsible 
for seeing that they carried out the work with sound 
materials in a proper manner and according to the drawings 
and designs prepared by the Chief Engineer. The whole 
organisation was now clear to me, and any nervousness 
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felt as to whether I should know how to set to work , 1 
appeared. The easiest work was started first, and this 
was, of course, the earthwork, the embankments and 
cuttings. 

Here I came in contact at once with one of the many 
strange peculiarities of the land. There is a criminal tribe 
of natives known as Nuniahs, who inherit a propensity 
for thieving which makes them deservedly unpopular with 
their fellows, so that they live as a community apart. 
But in addition to their love of thieving they have also 
a hereditary aptitude for earthwork. Wherever there is 
a rumour of earthwork being required, whether a canal 
to be dug, an earthen dam to be raised, or as in our case 
railway embankments and cuttings to be made, there 
does the Nuniah shortly arrive. They live under the most 
primitive conditions and probably are allied in some 
way with gypsies. They erect in one day a little village 
of straw and grass huts, swarming with their women arid 
children. The regular inhabitants look upon their arrival 
with mixed feelings; the railwork will bring increased 
custom for their foodstuffs but, with a camp of Nuniahs 
in the neighbourhood, it behoves them to look to their 
scanty property lest it disappear in the night as suddenly 
as the encampment of the thievish tribe. 

The Nuniahs’ method of doing earthwork is an ingenious 
form of piecework. If an embankment is being raised, the 
Nuniah contractor stands on top of the rapidly rising 
mound with a bag of cowrie shells. The coolies, men, 
women and children, dig earth and fill baskets with it, 
which they then carry on their heads to the top of the 
earthwork where they deposit their load in the place 
indicated by the contractor. The latter then throws into 
the now empty basket one cowrie for a child, two cowries 
for a woman and three cowries for a man. The coolies 
collect these cowries and they are redeemed by the con¬ 
tractor at the end of the day at the rate of eighty cowries 
for ah anna, say one penny. The coolies were partly 
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iialis and partly local villagers, who gladly joined 
them because times were hard owing to insufficient 
rains the previous year. 

Then there were quarries of building stone to be hunted 
for among the rocky hills and I found myself going on 
long rides of exploration on the rumour of good stone 
somewhere. Limestone for the manufacture of quicklime 
for mortar had to be found and brick clay in proximity 
to a copious supply of water was needed for brick-making. 
All these things were wanted because we had to live on 
the country; the nearest railway station was several days’ 
march away and we were denied the easy method of the 
engineer in a civilised land, who has merely to telephone 
his requirements, which arrive by train the next day. 
We had gone back into the Middle Ages, wherein crafts¬ 
men arrived on foot with the implements of their trade 
slung over their shoulders, lived alongside their work and 
sang as they plied their craft. 

It was extraordinary how skilled men turned up as 
soon as they were wanted. Coolies? No sooner was the' 
need breathed than they stood in rows with shovels, baskets, 
and propitiating grins. Quarrymen? Half a dozen bobbed 
up out of a hole in the ground complete with bags of 
tools and bundles of “chits” signed by long-forgotten 
engineers recommending them as reliable, sober and 
honest. Did I require brick moulders and burners, a 
small army marched up wise in the hereditary knowledge 
of their craft, their sole and sufficient recommendation 
being that they and their fathers’ fathers had for untold 
generations burnt the bricks for an unbroken sequence 
of buildings stretching back into the remote past. Invaders 
came and invaders went, but always the hereditary crafts¬ 
men of India remained, decent, quiet, orderly folk, content 
with but little, but desperately tenacious of that little, 
which represented what they considered to be their here¬ 
ditary rights. Some were Hindus and were grouped 
according to a caste which practised that trade and no 
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pother, world without end amen. Others seemed to be 
racially addicted to certain kinds of work; for example 
masons came to us from Kutch that barren stretch of 
land near the coast between Bombay and Karachi. I 
can imagine no reason for this, but Kutchi masons arrived 
in numbers and very fine men they were. So it went on; 
the news that the Sirkar had started a new great work 
spread, and silently the craftsmen of India responded to 
the whisper in a hundred bazaars. And when the work 
was done they silently melted away. 

There was no need to make any arrangements for housing 
anyone but our own immediate staff of clerks and over¬ 
seers. The country was thickly covered with villages, 
and the influx of labour readily found dwelling places 
in these villages, or else, like the Nuniahs, they put up 
their own temporary huts of matting. But the settlement 
of the new arrivals caused a certain amount of friction 
at times, and I soon found that I was not only an engineer 
but a general adjudicator of disputes of all kinds. The 
general feeling seemed to be to run to the sahib for redress 
whenever there was serious trouble brewing. This brought 
me into contact with the officials of the Native State. 

There seemed to be some sort of government though I 
never got the hang of it properly. There were some very 
charming State officials, who appeared to be something 
like our Commissioners and Magistrates in British India. 
But all power was wielded by the landowners who held 
groups of villages on feudal tenure from the Maharajah. 

I began to see what it meant in the old fairy stories when 
the king handed over to the hero the princess and half 
his kingdom. It simply meant that the hero could adminster 
and derive revenue from half the villages in the kingdom. 
Such indeed had happened in our Native State where 
many of the landowners had quite recently been given 
grants of villages by the Ruler, who presumably had to 
dispossess someone who had fallen out of favour. 

In the simplicity of my heart I approached the State 
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, icials at first when some dispute grew threatening, 
a go-between between ourselves and the State officials, a 
Motamid had been appointed. The word means “Inter¬ 
mediary” and he had a very easy time. He was a stout, 
genial gentleman, whose great belly shook with laughter 
on very little provocation. He was fond of whisky, but. 
one of his great troubles was that our State was a very 
orthodox Hindu Raj, whose deeply respected Ruler frowned 
upon any infraction of caste rules such as imbibing the 
excellent liquors of the West. Still, in the privacy of my 
bungalow when no one was looking, it was not long before 
he would smack his lips and blink hopefully at the whisky 
bottle. He was content with a modest tot, and then we 
got down to business. 

“Well, Motamid Sahib,” I said, “I have asked you to 
call because the villagers of Shampura say they have been 
cheated by the contractor of Bridge No. i i a. He denies 
this and there seems to be the prospect of trouble. Could 
the Nazim Sahib send someone to settle the matter?” 

The Motamid wriggled his immense bulk uncomfortably 
on his chair. He would have been far more comfortable 
squatting on the ground, but his izzat demanded that 
he should have a chair, and he would have been justifiably 
offended if I had not given him one. 

“No doubt it is as you say, Sahib.” 

“I have seen the headman of the village, who is a most 
respectable man, and I think he is telling the truth. If 
so and the contractor is found to be at fault I will punish 
him suitably by a fine and make him pay up what he owes.” 

“Good, good, I know the headman; he is the brother 
of my aunt’s husband’s cousin’s sister-in-law.” 

“When can someone come to make enquiries?” 

The Motamid wriggled again and scratched himself, 
twisting and turning in his chair in embarrassment. 

“Sahib, it would be better if you would settle the matter. 
The village belongs to Thakur Jai Nath Atal, who does 
not like interference.” 
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„ wandered off into a long dissertation into the 

'relationship of Jai Nath to someone else, whose sister 
had married . . . but I soon lost the thread of it all and 
only realised at length that the State officials wanted, 
more than anything else, to be left alone. They were 
quite content for us to administer justice in regard to 
any ordinary disputes in a rough and ready fashion, with¬ 
out recourse to them; and it was remarkable how the 
people, too, welcomed this way of dealing with their 
troubles. My decisions must have been faulty as often 
as not, but everyone knew that I had no bias, didn’t care 
two hoots whether the complainant was a Hindu, Sikh 
or Mohammedan, had no knowledge of the complicated 
relationships of the parties concerned, and most: important 
of all. the Sahib didn’t take bribes. They got a quick 
decision without recourse to lawyers, and they seemed content. 

The Motamid would shake his huge bulk in merriment 
at some of my more quaint decisions. Finding that no 
one interfered with me I made some attempts to fit the 
punishment to the crime in a small way. I remember with 
some remorse my treatment of a Nuniah who had out¬ 
rageously cheated a small village out of the dues owing 
to them. If I recollect aright he had committed some 
gross misdemeanour in changing cowries into coin. The 
headman and some of his friends came to me and made 
a complaint which was quickly justified amongst those 
simple patient folk. I said that a Court would be held 
under a certain tree at six o’clock in the evening and I 
required the attendance of all concerned. They all turned 
up including the accused Nuniah, who was magnificently 
arrayed for the occasion in a velvet waistcoat with silver 
buttons and other finery, in great contrast to the humble 
villagers in their dingy homespun. The proceedings did 
not last long, and then came the matter of sentencing the 
Nuniah. The Court addressed him. 

“Ragoo,” I said, “you are a despicable scoundrel. By 
cheating these poor men you have grown fat, while they 
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in the cold night air. Take off your coat and give it to 

the headman.” 

“Sahib!” gasped the wretch. 

“Take it off,” and he took it off and handed it over 


to the wondering villager. _ . 

“Now take off your embroidered waistcoat and give it 

to the headman’s brother. 

“Sahib,” howled the miserable Nuniah, “it is a very 
costly waistcoat and it has silver rupees in the pockets. 

“No matter. Hand it over at once.” 

So he handed that over, while the crowd roared approval 
of these unconventional proceedings. 

“Now let me go, Sahib. I will not offend again, and 
the wretched Ragoo rolled his eyes round the jeering 
spectators. "I am shamed for ever,” he wailed. 

But I had no mercy on him, and I made him take off 
his clothes one by one until he was as naked as he was 
born, and hand'them over to the aggrieved villagers. 
This was a monstrous high-handed proceeding, but it 
commanded the warm approval of the populace; this 
was justice as they understood it in their evening discus¬ 
sions under the banyan tree in their villages. I was at 
first rather apprehensive that the State officials would 
take offence at my usurpation of their authority, but I 
soon found that they were delighted both with my action 
and with my methods. These old Rajputs had a sense 
of humour and they chuckled happily when they heard 
of my unofficial Court. 

But I soon found that offences dwindled to vanishing 
point, or were of such a trivial nature that they could be 
disposed of without troubling to dismount from my camel. 
Contractors gave up trying to swindle the coolies, and 
the whole line settled down to contented work. Ihere 
was, however, one class of case which was quite beyond 
me, and I had to leave it to the Motamid. This was any 
kind of dispute over land tenure, which was complicated 
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communities on grants going far back into antiquity. I 
came across One case where the land was held under a 
grant from the Great Mogul himself. Now the State had 
agreed to give all the land required for the railway for 
nothing; they would derive Immense benefit financially 
from the increased trade brought by the railway. So 
whenever we wanted land we applied to the Motamid, 
and in a short time were given possession. I am afraid 
that our State simply sequestered the land and paid no 
compensation, on the simple Oriental principle that the 
hand which gave could also take away. There was no 
trouble so long as the line traversed jungle land, but when 
we had unavoidably to cross good arable land in the 
neighbourhood of a village, the inhabitants were often 
pathetically eager that a deviation should be made beyond 
the border of their land. This gave rise to disputes about 
the exact location of the border and I found it quite 
impossible for me to adjudicate in such quarrels, though 
the villagers themselves were anxious that I should do so, 
and they would run alongside my camel for miles crying 
for justice. I felt very sorry for them, but I could do 
nothing. 

I found the life that first cold season very much to my 
liking, and it was difficult to believe that only a few months 
ago I had been still drudging away at Swindon. The 
climate was grand and I lived in the open air, even sleeping 
out of doors under the stars. I rose with the sun and 
after a hearty breakfast, started off on my rounds. Mad- 
hopur was roughly in the middle of my length, so that 
I had to ride out roughly ten miles and back in one direc¬ 
tion or the other to cover the whole of that part of the 
railway for which I was responsible. Whichever direction 
I went, it was a day's work to complete the ten miles 
out and home, for I had constantly to stop here and there 
to inspect masonry, to check dimensions, to measure up 
finished work for payment, and to perform the thousand 
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„ one duties that fall to an Assistant Engineer oi 
great work. I used to send my lunch by a coolie to some 
pleasant spot near the end of my length and ride back 
in the afternoon, arriving at about sunset. 1 had very 
little office work, and what little there was my competent 
babu prepared for me, and it did not occupy much time, 
being mostly of a routine nature. 

I soon gave up using poor old Bones for my journeying 
to and fro. He was honourably pensioned oft and I took 
to a camel. These extraordinary beasts never failed to 
stir me to ribald laughter, so absurd are their ways, but 
their utility is remarkable. There seemed to be no limit, 
in practice to their endurance and on long journeys I 
used to find that I was completely tired out long before 
they showed any sign of distress. Two men rode the 
beast, myself in the front saddle and the camel man behind. 
If there was any baggage to be carried, it was strapped 
on behind the back saddle and off we would go as a 
complete unit. The front saddle was occupied by the 
driver, and as it was more comfortable than the back 
saddle, which got all the bumping from the hind legs, 
I usually drove. This was by no means a simple matter; 
the camel had a nose rope fastened to a peg through 
its nostrils, and the driver took a firm grasp of the other 
end of the nose rope by wrapping it once or twice round 
his left hand. In his right hand he grasped a formidable 
cudgel, which was continually brandished in a threatening 
manner during forward progress. This minatory gesture 
was necessary not only to encourage the animal to main¬ 
tain a steady trot, but also to discourage it from swinging 
its snaky neck round and taking a bite out of the driver s 
leg. For it appeared that while there might be strong 
affection between man and his horse, this happy state ol 
affairs was not expected between man and camel. Indeed 
the camel gave absurd manifestations of intense dislike 
to his owner, his rider, his load, and to the bare idea of 
doing any sort of work. While I was having breakfast 
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^.id hear protesting burbles and grunts as the camd 
vy»w brought round to the front of my bungalow, where 
it folded itself up like a foot rule and chewed the cud 
to the accompaniment of excruciating gritty squeaks from 
its back teeth and horrible digestive rumbles. All the 
while it turned suspicious and jaundiced eyes, bulbous 
with apprehension, to all points of the compass *est any¬ 
one should appear who might contemplate riding it, art 
unheard-of affront. Then when at last I appeared with 
every intention of mounting it, the poor beast would 
throw its long neck about in an agony of grief, and utter 
roar after roar of despair and impotent rage while tears 
poured down its hairy cheeks. It was only by neat dexterity 
that I could loop the nose rope round my hand and vault 
into the saddle without being seized in those powerful 
jaws, but once there a brandish of the cudgel and the 
restraint of the nose rope established control. On the 
right word of command the camel gave one last despairing 
roar and proceeded to unfold itself'. First it gets up ha! 
way on its front legs, then the hind legs get up completely, 
followed by the second half of the front legs. The great 
beast then sets off at a steady jog trot of about six miles 
an hour which it can keep up for hours, but it does not 
do so without protest. Every change of motion is met 
with uncompromising opposition; as already related start¬ 
ing is met with roars of disapproval, but once started, 
stopping is equally treated as a serious grievance which 
is trumpeted in no uncertain manner. Turning to the 
right from the straight is greeted with a staccato snort 
of indignation, and straightening up again is severely 
condemned. No, I cannot say that they are sweet-tempered 
beasts but they are just what is required for covering 
the ground in the jungle. They cost nothing to keep 
since they browse contentedly on the branches of the 
babul thorn, which no man can grasp without severe 
laceration.. They make horrid internal noises and they 
stink most vilely; and worse still they are said to be infected 
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with syphilis so that it behoves one to be careful if one 
has an open scratch or wound. Their bite is said to be 
certain death from blood poisoning, but with all their 
drawbacks, I cheerfully changed over from horse to camel. 
It was an astonishingly cheap form of transport as I got 
the services of a camel and his owner for eight rupees 
a month, say ten shillings in those days. This sounds 
impossible, but there is really no comparison between 
rupees and shillings. Food and homespun clothing were 
amazingly cheap by our standards, and a man could 
feed arid clothe himself well for fourpence a day. 

I had several camels in my time, and one of them was 
very nearly the end of me and the owner. It was even 
more vicious and unpleasant in its ways than any other 
camel I had seen, but it was a fast animal which could 
stride along at nearly eight miles an hour. Its manners 
were so vile and it looked so vindictively at me with its 
beady eyes that I named it Aunt Flossie. One day, in 
an evil hour, we were careering along at full speed on the 
way home, Aunt Flossie burbling with indignation as usual 
and I driving, with nose rope coiled round my left hand 
and formidable cudgel brandished in my right. Suddenly, 
for no apparent reason, the nose rope broke oft' short at 
Aunt Flossie’s nostrils. It took her a moment or two to 
realise that she was at last free and then, with a trium¬ 
phant roar she turned off the road and started wildly 
across country. I still retained the cudgel and by stout 
blows on her skull I was able to ward off' savage attempts 
to bite, so that Aunt Flossie soon gave up tha> attempt 
and settled down to enjoy her freedom by running wild. 
It was most alarming, as she presently broke into a gallop. 
Now a trotting camel has a bad enough motion, which 
takes a deal of getting used to, but a galloping camel 
is simply impossible. We hung on to each other as best 
we could, but the overhanging branches of trees con¬ 
stantly threatened to sweep us off, when Aunt Flossie 
would doubtless have turned on us with savagery. The 
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Lope remained, in my hands as one end was looped 
round it, and during a momentary pause in Aunt Flossie’s 
wild career, I succeeded in making a running noose in 
it. The uncontrolled brute circled round and once more 
galumphed across country, whilst I made frantic casts 
with my noose at her nose. At length, just as Aunt Flossie 
had opened her huge mouth for another roar of triumph, 
the noose slipped over her top jaw and I pulled it tight. 
This was not quite the same thing as a nose rope pro¬ 
perly attached to the nose peg, but fortunately Aunt 
Flossie did not realise the difference. She gradually 
responded to control, and presently stopped, so that I 
was able to give the professional twitch to the rope, 
coupled with the command “Zah, Zah,” which in camel 
language means “Sit down.” With many wails of anguish, 
Aunt Flossie obeyed, and we slithered off the saddle, rather 
white and shaken. Hira Singh, the camel man, seized 
my cudgel and rushed at the brute, hurling streams of 
unprintable abuse at her, and gave Aunt Flossie then 
and there a tremendous biding which seemed to me to 
be rather unfair, as it was Hira Singh’s own fault for 
not seeing that the nose peg was secure. However it is 
quite impossible for a man to hurt a camel by whacking 
it, so I did not interfere. But the indignity hurt Aunt 
Flossie’s feelings so much that she burst into tears and 
bellowed her grief to the four winds. 

It was a succession of mild adventures like that that 
made the life so attractive. Every day something a little 
out of the way happened, and I was well content. I had 
not yet had any real worries, the weather was sunshiny 
and cool, and I went on my rounds singing. Life was 
very good. 


CHAPTER IV 

ANIMALS, PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT 

The surrounding country was a sportsman's paradise, but 
as I am no good as a sportsman, this was not much good 
to me. For one thing I am a rotten shot, both with a 
shot gun and with a rifle, and for another I could never 
derive much pleasure from killing for the sake of killing 
or collecting a trophy. So that any stories I have to tell 
about the teeming animal life of the jungle will not be 
about my prowess as a mighty hunter. 

Under Osborne’s directions we soon abandoned our 
tents or temporary quarters in the Arabian Nights’ Railway 
Station and built ourselves little bungalows. Way was 
particularly anxious to get his house built, so that he 
could marry his bride and bring her to live in the jungle. 
I had no such incentive, and I delayed getting mine built 
for some time. But Osborne very properly pressed us to 
get settled comfortably; there was a job of work to be 
done in a very trying climate and a man’s efficiency would 
fall off rapidly if he pigged it too roughly in unpleasing 
surroundings during the coming hot season. Camp life 
was all very well during the cold weather, but in the 
Indian hot weather it would be hell. 

So I selected a site and designed a little thatched 
bungalow with three rooms and a row of servants’ quarters. 
It was a nice little affair with a deep verandah round 
it, and I placed it in a mango tope, that is a clump of 
trees, on a slight knoll. I made a concrete platform, on 
which I could sit in the evening without the fear of being 
disturbed by snakes and where I could also put my bed 
at night. For we all slept out of doors under the stars. 
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NIMALS, PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT 

Vj $t one of my contractors, Chagan Lai, to build 
* e and a nice job he made of it, though I’m afraid 
I rather exceeded the amount allotted for it by Osborne. 
However, he managed to convince the Auditor that no 
very heinous financial crime had been committed, and 
I moved in. Chagan Lai had been very doubtful about 
the site and shook his head sadly. 

“Sabib, it is unlucky to build a house in a mango tope.” 

“Bosh!” 

“As you order! Then there are the tigers.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Sahib, the bungalow is too far from the rest of the 
camp. There are hundreds of tigers, and all men go in 
fear of them.” 

“Chagan Lai, I promise to sleep under a mosquito 
curtain. Then I shall be safe.” 

“Nay, sahib, do not jest. It is as I say. Do not be 
fool-hardy.” 

I had come to rely on Osborne by now for everything, 
so I consulted him about the tigers. It was quite true 
that there were a large number of these beasts about, 
because the Native State was ruled by an orthodox Hindu 
Maharajah, who objected to the taking of life and for¬ 
bade the shooting of tigers or any other beasts. Osborne 
knew this and he nodded in answer to my query. 

“I don’t think you need worry. Unless a tiger is a man- 
eater he will not trouble about: going for a human being. 
He prefers other game until he begins to lose his powers. 
When he finds that he has no longer his old skill in capturing 
game, he turns to the easiest prey of all—man. But the 
whole countryside will know if there is a man-eater about, 
and you can take precautions. At present I haven’t heard, 
of one. The Motamid. could tell you.” 

This sounded all right and I returned to my bungalow 
contentedly. But there seemed to be a catch somewhere. 
I didn’t think of it until I was in bed on the chabutra. 
1 hen it occurred to me; there must be a first victim. 
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en a tiger took to man-eating and went after the easiest 
prey of all. I sat up in bed in alarm listening intently 
to the noises of the night. 

However I soon got used to sleeping out in the open 
without fear. There is something very lovely about lying 
in bed gazing up at the wheeling stars with the silence 
of the jungle around you. There were, of course, usually 
sounds of human activity in the early evening, perhaps 
a servant crooning to himself, or the chowkidar coughing 
professionally as he went his rounds striking his brass- 
bound staff on the hard ground. Maybe a distant sound 
of tom-toming came from the town of Sewai Madhopur 
or a noisy celebration of a wedding from one of the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. Such sounds carried far in the breathless 
stillness of the evening air—but under all these super¬ 
ficial noises there lay the deep velvety silence of the jungle. 
This soft silence seemed to creep upon me, lying drowsily 
in bed tired after a day in the saddle, and it permeated 
my whole being with a gradual stealthiness so that gentle 
sleep came quietly over my relaxed frame like a silken 
covering. There is no such sleep as that taken in the 
open air under the soft light of the stars hanging like 
lamps in the dark sky. 

But sometimes there were alarming sounds. There was. 
a rocky ridge which ran parallel with the railway we 
were building, which must have provided a lair for many 
great beasts. They would come out at night hunting 
for prey and I know no sound so daunting at night as 
the cough of a hunting tiger. Sometimes the sound 
would come from close at hand, and there would be an 
uneasy stamping from the ponies, but I never had any 
serious trouble with tiger. 

I suppose it was tantalising to hear the brutes all round 
us and that I ought to have managed to have a go at 
one and adorn my house in England with the inevitable 
tiger skin about which I could tell my grandchildren 
wonderful stories. But I didn’t, so there is no skin and 
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ANIMALS, PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT 

tory to tell. I did try once in a half-hearted fashion 
get a permit, but the aged Maharajah was adamant about 
his religion, so the tigers went their way untouched. 

Still we did have odd experiences. I had one with a 
black panther about which I will tell later on. But while 
I am talking about tiger, I had better stick to the subject 
and recount the alarming adventure of my next-door 
neighbour twenty miles away in a southerly direction. 
This was not Way, who lived to the north, but another 
who was already married and had his wife living with 
him in his bungalow. He had come in tired after a day's 
work, and had gone, as we all did, for a luxurious bath 
in a tin tub before the evening meal. This was always 
a pleasant half-hour soaking in the warm water and 
washing away the saddle-stiffness of the day. He had 
emerged from his bath and had begun to dress, when 
he heard a muffled shriek from his wife who was in the 
sitting-room further along the verandah. The next instant 
the door was pushed open and a tiger walked in. Now 
the awkward thing was that he was putting on his trousers 
at the moment, and had one leg in and one leg out when 
his visitor arrived. Apparently he stood there hopping 
on one leg, wondering what the devil to do. Should he 
tear off his trousers and dash for his rifle, or should he 
pull them on and then save himself and his wife from being 
devoured? It was a nice problem, and I do not blame 
him for a few moment’s indecision. The tiger himself 
saved him from the need for a decision, for it gave a glance 
round of infinite contempt and then turned and, departed 
whence it came without a sound. A story with a tame 
ending, which rather bore out Osborne’s contention that 
a tiger which had not become a man-eater would not be 
interested in man. 

Now for my experience with a black panther. I had 
a dog, named Satan. He was as black as night, with 
the head of a bull-dog, the body of a mastiff, and the 
tail of a . , . well, never mind. De mortuis , fife* The 
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nt is that he was a big chap and tremendously powe 
e had a great affection for me and used to sleep by my 
side on the chabutra, the concrete platform outside my 
bungalow. After getting into pyjamas, I would walk 
out to the chabutra in my slippers followed by Satan, 
who was as ready for sleep as I was after the fatigues 
of the day. I would settle myself comfortably under the 
bedclothes and Satan would have a last scratch before 
turning round three times and curling up on the ground 
by my side. At first he used to try and get on my bed, 
but this was really too much, as he weighed about a ton. 
So he resigned himself to sleeping on the concrete on a 
piece of old carpet. One evening the usual programme 
had been followed. I hunched myself contentedly under 
the warm bedding for it was chilly at night, and Satan 
was coiled happily by my side and beginning to snore. 
It all happened in a flash. I had hardly settled down 
when there was a pounce and I sat up in alarm, to find 
a black panther not a yard from me. It had sprung straight 
for Satan and had got him by the neck. The old fellow 
had no time to do more than utter a faint squeak before 
he was dead. The lithe brute swung the body of Satan 
across his shoulder as easily as a terrier swings a rat, 
and in the next instant he had gone. I bolted for my 
rifle, but it was quite useless, for Satan and the panther 
were gone and I never saw either again. Maharajah or 
no Maharajah, I sat up two nights for the brute, but 
he was too cunning. I heard him coughing around, but 
he would not venture near the tethered kid, knowing 
quite well that I was out for his blood. 

When the complaints of the villagers about the depre¬ 
dations of the tigers and panthers became insistent, the 
Maharajah would give orders for one to be trapped, not 
killed. It was taken away to the Maharajah’s Zoo, where 
the poor brute languished and died before long. Thus 
were the precepts of religion observed to the satisfaction 
of the Maharajah. The trapping of a ravening tiger was 
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cky business, and I should have been put to it to 
devise a means, without all sorts of elaborate contrivances. 
But to the oriental mind with its disregard of the passage 
of time, the matter presented few difficulties. The method 
was simplicity itself and I was once able to watch the 
whole process, which took place not far from my bungalow. 

first ol all a huge cage on four wheels was lumbered 
slowly across country, hauled by six pairs of white oxen. 
The wheels were very small in diameter, so that the floor 
of the cage almost brushed the surface of the ground. 
In the floor of the cage was a trap door. So far so good, 
but the problem was to induce the tiger to enter the 
cage and I watched further developments with interest. 

The next step seemed to be for the trappers to spend 
a long time, many days in fact, in squatting on the ground 
smoking hookahs and gossiping with anyone who came 
along. I suppose this leisurely proceeding was a necessary 
part of the process; perhaps they were studying the habits 
of their intended victim. However that may be, after a 
time they began to dig a pit about twenty feet deep. I 
began to see what the plan was; evidently they were 
going to use the old dodge of tethering a goat on a flimsy 
platform over the pit into which the tiger would fall when 
it. pounced on its prey. 

This proved to be the case, and after some days it was 
reported to me that the tiger had been caught in the 
pit. I went to see it and a fine sight it was. The brute 
lay at the bottom of the pit, panting with rage and fear, 
and it snarled angrily at us human beings peering cautiously 
over the edge of the pit. It even made one futile leap at 
us, which made me start back in alarm. But I still could 
not see how they were going to get this furious beast out 
of the pit into the cage. 

The tiger was kept supplied with food while it was in 
the pit, for it was essential to the plan that it should remain 
fit and strong. The cage was pulled over the pit, which 
it was wide enough to straddle, and the trap-door was 
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trtfep/td. Then the cage was locked and barred fromHfl^- 
outside and the final stage of the operations commenced. 

The trappers collected handfuls of sticks and twigs, 
even grass and leaves, and these they poked through the 
bars of the cage and down the trap-door. They fell on 
the tiger, who naturally shook himself free from this trifling 
rain of annoying debris. What was the object of this 
manoeuvre? As I have said time was no matter at all; 
days and weeks passed and still the trickle of sticks and 
stones fell on the tiger. He began to rise on a pile of odds 
and ends, inch by inch and, as the weeks passed, foot 
by foot. At length the exciting time arrived when the 
tiger would judge that he was near enough to the trap¬ 
door to make a leap through it. I visited the cage as 
frequently as I could, but I unfortunately missed the 
dramatic moment when the great beast leapt and clawed 
its way through the trap-door, only to find that it was 
in captivity inside the cage. I arrived one day soon after 
the leap, and the tiger was rampaging inside the cage 
in a fury of disappointment at its failure to get free at 
last. It was a magnificent specimen, and I couldn’t help 
feeling sorry for it when it let out roar after roar of baffled 
fury. In a few days it would be trundling across the 
jungle, towed by six pairs of oxen, on its way to the Zoo. 

The natives feared a man-eating panther much more 
than a man-eating tiger. They said it was far more cunning 
than the tiger. I heard of one case where a man-eating 
panther resorted to all sorts of clever tricks to pounce on 
its prey. It would lie along the branch of a tree and drop 
on its victim, or even come right into a village and enter a 
hut. I can well believe this after my own experience with 
the panther which took Satan. But fortunately man-eating 
panthers seem to be much rarer than man-eating tigers. 

Although I am no good with a gun, it was pleasant 
sometimes to go out with Way on a Sunday for a tramp 
along the sandy banks of the river over which he was 
building a bridge. The river was teeming with duck of 
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_kinds and geese. These were very good eating but 

they were difficult to get at. The duck would go flighting 
up and down the river at a tremendous pace, keeping 
to the centre of the stream. By selecting a suitable spot, 
it was possible to get a shot at them and bring one down. 
The relative speeds of the duck and of the charge of shot 
from my gun interested me, and Fm afraid 
many good opportunities of bringing down 


I wasted 
bird by 


making rough observations and working out sums in 
arithmetic. The smallest species of duck flew the fastest 
at about ninety miles an hour. It was almost absurd 
how far in front of them I had to fire in order to hit one. 

We soon learnt that it was useless to bring down a duck 
over a long deep pool, which was a favourite place for 
picnicking. The banks were here rocky and went down 
sheer into deep water. The first and only time I shot 
a duck over this sinister pool, it fell with a satisfactory 
plop into the w'ater. A coolie had come with me to carry 
the picnic basket and other oddments and I suggested 


that he might go in after the corpse, which was floating- 
on the surface. He grinned and shook his head vigorously 
and the reason was soon obvious. About thirty yards 
from the bird there was a slight movement in the water 
and three dots appeared, forming a long isosceles triangle. 
They were the horny eyelids and the nose of a crocodile! 
It moved slowly at first and then suddenly dashed forward 
like a destroyer, leaving a foaming wake behind it. An 
enormous jaw opened, there was an audible snap, and the 
duck and the crocodile both disappeared together. 

This pool was swarming with crocodiles and, in my 
ignorance of their habits, I put myself into a position 
of great danger once. Fm afraid this is another tale with 
a tame ending, but true tales are often like that. I might 
embroider it with a fictitious ending, but even as it is 
it will serve as a cautionary tale. It was my first walk 
alone along the bank of the crocodile pool at a place 
where the rocks had sunk for a time below 7 the level of 
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sand, so that there was quite a pleasant beach 1 
' stroll along in the brilliant winter sunshine. It was warm 
work plodding over the sand, so I sat down on the beach 
and threw stones idly into the water as one always does. 

Presently I saw one or two crocodiles come to the surface 
and move slowly towards me out in the sluggish stream. 
In the cold weather the flow in the river was reduced to 
a mere trickle, and there was practically no current in 
the deep pool. The crocodiles watched me with their 
protruding eyelids showing above the water level as well 
as the tips of their ugly snouts. Presently they were joined 
by others, who formed a semi-circle with the rest of the 
brutes—a semi-circle of which I was the centre. I was 
not at all alarmed as I was completely ignorant of the 
danger in which I stood. Soon there were still more 
crocodiles, until there was an almost perfect semi-circle 
round me. I noticed that they were imperceptibly drifting 
nearer, but I disregarded this, as I felt quite capable of 
getting up and running clear of the water’s edge, if the slug¬ 
gish brutes came any nearer. It tickled my sense of humour 
to be the object of regard by an audience of crocodiles, and 
I whistled cheerfully occasionally throwing stones at them. 

This is where the story fizzles out. It was nearly tea- 
time and I was a healthy youngster with a hearty appetite, 
so with one last heave of a stone at the crocodiles I strolled 
off to the camp, little knowing that I had had a narrow 
escape from a horrible death. I have since learnt that this 
is how crocodiles attack their prey—usually a cow that 
has gone down to the river to drink. They silently ring 
him round and then, almost as if there were a pre-arranged 
signal, they close on him with a sudden rush in which 
they show surprising speed both in and out of the water. 

Crocodiles, like all reptiles, are very hard to kill. They 
appear to have nerve-centres apart from their brains, 
which are sufficient to keep life going when they ought 
by all the rules to be dead. I saw a big fellow basking on 
a sandbank one day, and, thinking I would like his skin. 
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ked him carefully and got within range. I neve 
iad any compunction about shooting these horrible brutes, 
but it was usually difficult to get a shot at them, as they 
basked on the surface with only three dots showing. How¬ 
ever, here was one in full view, and I drew a bead on him 
with my 500 express with not much hope of hitting him 
owing to my unfortunate incompetence as a rifleman. 
The rifle went off with a roar and knocked me over back¬ 
wards, this being the usual programme, and causing me 
no surprise. I picked myself up rubbing my bruised 
shoulder according to plan, and to my astonishment saw 
that I had hit the crocodile in the neck, apparently sever¬ 
ing its backbone. It put up a very good performance of 
dying, opening its mouth wide and uttering a long un¬ 
nerving gasp. Then it went all limp and lay still. I had 
two coolies with me and they ran splashing through the 
shallows to the dead crocodile, which they seized by the 
tail and dragged to the spit of sand where I was standing. 
It v/as a great big brute and I told them to drag it along 
the beach back to camp, where we would skin it. I wanted 


also to examine its inside; 
tale is told that the brutes 


it is rather gruesome, but the 
live to a great age and that 
during their evil lives they have probably devoured a few 
human beings. Thus it is said that the armlets or anklets 
of women are sometimes found inside hoary old sinners 
such as the one I had shot. 

We started back towards the camp, the two coolies 
dragging the dead crocodile by the tail along the sand 
in front, and I bringing up the rear tremendously proud 
of having hit an object at which I had aimed. I knew 
that Way would not believe me if I simply told him that 
I had bowled over a crocodile, and I daresay it was partly 
the desire to be gratified by his amazement at the sight of 
the corpse that induced me to have it dragged back in 
triumph. However, it was not to be. After we had gone 
about half a mile, the crocodile came to the conclusion 
that the joke had gone far enough. He wriggled violently 
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the coolies dropped him with a shout of alarm 
sensibly they bolted out. of range of those huge, snapping 
jaws, and so did I. The crocodile made a rush for the water 
and disappeared in a flurry of foam to be seen no more. 

Later we had another similar experience. Way and I 
were out in a crazy boat for a picnic, his bride and her 
sister with us. He shot a crocodile at long range across the 
river and he and his wife punted across to get it. It was 
lying half in and half out of the water, and as the boat 
came alongside Mrs. Way leant over and prodded the 
corpse with a stick. 

“Hullo, old mugger!” she said. 

The crocodile resented this strongly and it came to life 
w ith a rush. Its great tail rose out of the water as it threshed 
about in convulsive wrath and it missed the boat by a 
fraction. Then it was gone, leaving no sign but the danger¬ 
ously rocking boat to show what had happened. Alter 
this we concluded that it was better to leave dead croco¬ 
diles alone. 

There is a gruesome story about a man who killed one 
of the great river turtles that swim about like animated 
tea-trays. He wanted the shell of one as a curiosity and 
he succeeded in landing one. they are foul beasts, scaven¬ 
gers of miscellaneous filth; they have no teeth, but are 
furnished with a sort of razor edge of bone, with which 
they gouge out fids of flesh from the carrion on which they 
feed. The turtle was hung from a tree in his camp and its 
insides were cleaned out, leaving nothing but the empty 
shell and its head dangling from one edge with its mouth 
gaping open. In an evil moment he put his finger in the 
turtle’s mouth without any particular intention and the 
powerful jaws closed, taking his finger clean off. He died 
of blood poisoning. 

Snakes, too, are hard to kill, but fortunately easy to 
render helpless. One blow from even a light stick 


on 


almost any part of their body is enough to make them 
harmless. The blow dislocates the vertebrae so that the 
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can only wriggle about in a frenzy without being 
i.le to move away. So long as one is armed with a stick 
and can see the snake, there is little danger from them. 
Not tliat there is much danger anyway, for snakes are 
usually much more afraid, of human beings than the other 
way around. They scuttle away and remain unseen among 
the grass. People going to India for the first time sometimes 
express a fear of the snakes they will encounter. Bu t the 
truth is that they will probably be in India years before 
they see one. 

But, living in the jungle as we were, we naturally saw 
more of these nasty creatures than most people. In 
Rajputana the two most dreaded were the cobra and the 
karait. There could be no greater contrast than between 
the two. The cobra is a big black fellow, sometimes as 
much as six feet long or more, while the karait is a little 
beast like a yellow flash of lightning. Of the two, the 
karait is the most deadly though the cobra is bad enough. 
The bite of both is certain death and it is terribly quick, 
only a few hours. I have treated one or two men for snake 
bite and they have recovered, but there is never any cer¬ 
tainty as to what species of snake has made the sinister 
little double puncture. I doubt whether my patients would 
have survived if either a cobra or a karait had done the job. 

My treatment was perhaps rough and ready, but every 
second is of importance. Cries were heard outside and 
a little crowd straggled up to my bungalow carrying a 
shrieking wretch, for a snake bite is very painful, apart 
from the terror it inspires. Loud lamentations from friends 
and relations add to the uproar while they rush to the 
Sahib for help, as these simple folk usually do. I used 
to apply a rough tourniquet above the wound and then 
get several stalwarts to hold the poor victim down, while 
I made a deep incision with my razor into the place where 
the double punctures showed. Then I rubbed in crystals 
of permanganate of potash. This redoubled the agony for 
a minute or so and then came great relief, so that the 
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tient could be carried off' and made as comfortable as 
possible. They recovered and my reputation as a magician 
went up. live same treatment is good for scorpion stings 
and relieves the intense agony. 

The rate at which snakes move was always a mystery 
to me. They crawl by means of a rhythmic contraction 
of the muscles controlling the scales on their skin. But 
“crawl” is hardly the word; they move like a flash of 
lightning. I have run after a cobra trying to catch up 
with it, but have been easily outdistanced. A yellow 
karait is seen momentarily in the grass but the next moment 
it is gone. How they do it by “crawling” defeats me. 
To see a cobra going at full speed, pouring itself along the 
ground like—well, I don’t know what it is like. At any 
rate it is a marvellous sight. 

As I have said there is no danger if you have a stick 
in your hand. A cobra is particularly open to attack by 
this means. Unless you step right on to him he will not 
strike, without first coiling himself up. In order to attack, 
he has to coil himself beginning at the tail end; then he 
raises his head end and throws a foot or so of his length back 
ready to strike, which he does with tremendous force, 
fastening in his fangs as he does so. All this takes time, 
true a very short time, as the cobra is a quick worker. But. 
you can be as quick, and a light rap on his body completely 
upsets his deadly plan and leaves him writhing helplessly 
on the ground. Of course it is necessary to keep out of the 
way of the threshing head, but that is easy. The next 
step is to blow him to pieces with a gun or to rain further 
blows on him until you can get at the venomous head and 
smash it. 

It is a marvel how snakes survive as a species in India. 
The country is densely populated everywhere and one 
would think that snakes would have been exterminated. 
Every man’s hand is against them, for even the mild Hindu, 
who will not take life, will kill a snake at sight. The cry 
of “Samp! Samp!” rises suddenly and a group of natives 
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to intense activity, beating with sticks at some- 
ihg on the ground. Presently a battered corpse is 
produced for inspection with the information that it is a 
very bad snake and highly poisonous. 

I had an amusing encounter once with a cobra. I came 
back from my rounds and went on to the verandah of my 
bungalow, only to find a large cobra coiled up asleep on 
the hot paving of the verandah. I had a stick in my hand 
—a formidable bludgeon used for camel riding—so I 
easily disposed of the snake with a blow on its head. I 
went indoors thinking no more about the matter, leaving 
the body to be removed by the sweeper when he went his 
rounds. A few minutes later I happened to be looking 
out of the window, which gave on to the verandah where 
the body was lying, and I saw the ancient chowkidar 
approaching. I waited to see what he would do when he 
saw the snake, which still looked rather lifelike, as it had 
hardly moved after I hit it. The old man sleepily doddered 
up to the verandah, and then suddenly woke to activity 
when he saw the snake. He gave an alarmed shout and 
and hastened away, to return presently with a small army 
behind him, brandishing stout staves. Under the stout 
leadership of the old man they crept tiptoe round the 
. corner of the wall at the end of the ver andah, and then 
with a tremendous jabbering fell upon the dead body and 
killed it all over again. I came out and congratulated them 
all on their prowess. I hadn’t the heart to undeceive them 
and distributed a rupee or two to celebrate the victory. 

I found the insect life of the jungle far more unpleasant 
than the snakes. Mosquitoes were a pest in the autumn 
of course, and their smaller brethren, the sand-flies, were 
a misery. But in the winter we were free from their atten¬ 
tions, and even the swarming house-flies were much 
diminished in numbers. But there were more formidable 
things than these, though not so deadly as the malaria 
mosquito. Scorpions are horrible things and their sting 
is appallingly painful; they look evil creatures, with their 
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ral^frriing claws held out well in front and the joint 
tail behind with which they inflict their sting, by striking 
the tail over the back. It is a horrid sight to see one grasp 
his prey in its powerful claws and then lash its tail over 
its head into the body of the writhing victim. The poison 
is stabbed into the prey by a sharp needle point at the 
end of the tail. They grow to a great size, sometimes as 
much as six inches long, and they look like nightmare 
lobsters scuttling along the ground. 

AH scorpions come to a violent end. The males are 
eaten by the females as soon as they have performed their 
function. But the females come to a more grisly end; 
when they have hatched out their young, the brood of 
young hopefuls are carried about by the mother on her 
back If you kill a female scorpion by squashing it, you 
must look out for the young ones which are scattered by 
your blow, and can give a very nasty sting. The young 
scorpions repay their mothers’ care by. beginning to eat 
through her back. When they reach a vital point, the 
mother dies and the children finish her off. So no scorpion 
dies a natural death—and a very good thing too. They 
have no business to be alive. 

I was once stung by a scorpion. It was entirely my 
own fault. I came back to my bungalow after dark and 
thought I knew the way to my room without a light. I 
groped for the door of my bedroom with my hand held 
out in front, and I fetched up a trifle to one side with 
my bare hand touching the wall. The next instant a fright¬ 
ful pain shot through my whole body. I dashed into my 
room and struck a light; and there was a beastly scorpion 
on the wall where my hand had rested. My slipper soon 
disposed of him, and then I settled down to a night of 
misery. The pain was terrific and I hadn’t the courage 
to do what I had done to pthers for scorpion sting; that 
is, to incise the wound and mb in crystals of permanganate 
of potash. The pain eased towards morning and the 
swelling subsided, so I think I must have escaped with a 
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glancing blow from its tail, but it was pretty bad, and I 
still have the mark on my finger where he got me. 

There were also some fairly good specimens of spiders. 
We did not have tarantulas, thank goodness, but some 
rather alarming looking hairy monsters with shining, 
bulbous eyes which caught the light at night on the 
innumerable facets of their lenses, giving them a terribly 
sinister look. They were, I think, harmless, but they gave 
one the creeps when they scuttled about at a tremendous 
pace with an audible scrabbling noise. I got used to them 
eventually, but they gave me the shudders at first. 

At one period of the hot weather, however, I once had 
a most alarming visitation of spiders. I do not know what 
species they belonged to but the natives called them <£ jcrri- 
mangalam”—a most misleading word conjuring up the 
vision of one of the more jovial of Dickens’ characters. 
These nasty creatures were far from, being companion 
able, and displayed a vindictive hostility to me. I was 
having my evening meal in solitude at a small table out 
in the open for the sake of coolness and I had a bright 
lamp burning on the table. All of a sudden I saw out 
of the tail of my eye a scuttling shape on the ground going 
round and round the table at a tremendous speed. For a 
moment I thought I must be seeing things or have a bout 
of fever coming on, but then I saw that the thing was a 
huge spider. It had a long stick-like body with very long 
legs, and more alarming still, it held out in front two 
feelers as long as itself. The whole creature was as large 
as my hand and it was moving as fast as a jog trot on my 
part. Presently it was joined by others, all tearing round 
and round the table as though they found the bright 
light of the lamp too strong for them to approach nearer, 

I finished my meal hastily with my legs curled up on the 
chair, and then bolted for my room. I walked pretty 
fast carrying the lamp in my hand, and something impelled 
me to look behind me over my shoulder. To my horror, 
several dozen of the spiders were tearing after me and 
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ertaking me. I broke into a run and fled, slam 
the door and hoping it was spider-proof. 

Then I began to think it out. It was ridiculous that a 
lot of spiders should go for me, and I thought U was prob¬ 
ably the insects buzzing round the lamp which attracted 
them. My bed was out in the open not far from where I 
had dined, and the servants were moving about uncon¬ 
cernedly clearing away for the night. So l got into 
pyjamas, blew out the lamp and went to bed, hoping for 
the best. I confess to shuddering at the idea of the spiders 
and to looking anxiously round in the bright moonlight. 
I asked my servant if he had seen any spiders about, but 
he only looked surprised and murmured something about 
there always being spiders everywhere. 

I woke in the morning feeling something scuttling 
across me, and there was one of the huge brutes on me. 
I swiped at it with a slipper but missed it; and then I 
became conscious of an acute irritation on my right leg. 
I was horrified to see a blister like the yolk of a very large 
poached egg, grow up on my skin, to the accompaniment 
of a stinging feeling. My servant nodded his head. 

“ A spider has licked you, Sahib.” 

“Is it dangerous?” 

“No, Sahib. Do not break the blister arid it will have 
gone by this evening without leaving a mark.” 

This was comforting, but I did not relish the idea of 
being plagued like this. There were no spiders about, 
so I rose from my bed and went into my room to dress. 
As I entered, one of the beastly things was on the wall 
and it sprang at me with its long hairy legs asprawl and 
landed on my shoulder. Before I could swat it, I had 
another poached egg on my neck. This was getting past 
a joke, and I began to move warily. The spiders were 
all over my room, scuttling about and giving me the 
creeps up my spine I declared war on them and laid 
about me vigorously with a pliable slipper, but they 
scuttled under things and behind boxes, waving their long 
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' menacingly in front of them. It was a most 

unpleasant affair, but curiously enough it only lasted 

two days, when the spiders disappeared as mysteriously 

as they had come. 

I mentioned the matter to one of my Katchi contractors, 
a dear old boy who used to give me sage advice. He looked 
at me with his wrinkled face screwed up around his eyes 
in a shrewd appraisement of my tale. 

“Spiders, Sahib? They are harmless little brothers. 
Let them go in peace! And yet ... it is a strange 
tale.” 

“One day they came, Govind Panchia, and the next 
day they were gone.” 

“It sounds like a ‘Sending/ Sahib.” 

“ A ‘Sending’? What is that? ” 

“Nay, I know not. Yet I am an old man and I have 
heard of such things. Is there anyone whom you have 
offended bitterly? ” 

“Many people. An Assistant Engineer must be forever 
complaining of bad work and ruining contractors by Ids 
unheard-of oppression. I have given much offence to you, 
Govind Panchia.” * 

The wrinkles grew even deeper as the old man smiled. 
“Nay, Sahib, that is your work, just as it is mine to com¬ 
plain loudly of oppression. That is no cause of enmity. 
Is there no one, a Hindu Fakir, for example, who might 
have cause to send you a Sending?” 

“Oho, so that is it! Some rascally Fakir has sent the 
spiders to plague me because of an affront I have given 
him, perhaps without knowing it.” 

“Nay, nay. I did not say so. It is not good to speak 
of such things. But it is not good to offend a Fakir. Give 
them, alms, if only two or three annas, and let them go 
their way.” The old man looked uneasily round to see 
if anyone was within earshot. “We will not talk further 
of this. The spiders have gone. Give a few annas and you 
will not be troubled.” 
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Superstition? Fancy? Humbug? Well, maybe, b"utTT 
is impossible to live long in the jungle, observing intelli¬ 
gently what goes on, without becoming uneasily aware 
chat there is something not quite normal underneath 
everyday affairs. I don’t quite know how to put it. That 
is always the difficulty. Language is not made to fit any¬ 
thing but our humdrum usage. Govind Panchia’s word, 
which I have translated as “Sending,” does not carry one 
very much deeper into things. Yet I am convinced that 
there are depths, which need plumbing— which we do 
not understand at all. Maybe it has nothing to do with 
spooks and demons, but is merely a manifestation of forces 
of natural origin which only a few adepts have the knack 
of controlling. But there I go using vague phrases, which 
do not really mean very much. 

One very queer thing indeed happened to me. A “Send¬ 
ing” if you. like, if the word conveys anything to you. I 
have told the story elsewhere and met with amused incredu¬ 
lity. But since the story is true, it will bear telling again. 
Perhaps someone can give me a perfectly natural explana¬ 
tion of it. 

Govind Panchia would have no difficulty about the 
matter at all, for this time I had deeply offended a Fakir. 
It was largely an unintentional act, but I lost my temper, 
at a Fakir who had squatted too close to a small culvert 
I was building. I told him to clear out with quite un¬ 
necessary heat, and my annoyance communicated itself 
to the pony I was riding, which shied and scattered a 
lot of figures the Fakir was drawing in the sand. My temper 
suddenly cooled when I saw what I had done. It is a 
stupid thing to interfere with other people’s ideas of 
religion, especially in India, and I tried to cover the 
matter up with a laugh and by flinging the Fakir a few 
annas. I did it all very clumsily, and I was heartily ashamed 
of myself, the more so when I saw that the Fakir made 
no attempt to pick up the coins. He stood up calmly and 
salaamed to me, saying we should meet again after sunset. 



IMALS, PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT 

lcident left me feeling rather uneasy, and I was 
thoroughly vexed at my stupid loss of temper over a silly 
trifle. 

However, I soon recovered and thought no more about 
the matter. The day’s work finished without incident and 
I had my evening bath and meal with my usual sense of 
well-being. Now 1 used to read a little before turning in 
as a rule, and I had furnished the end of the verandah 
with a comfortable chair and a table where I could sit 
in the cool clean evening air with a lamp at my elbow. 
In order to give myself a little privacy, I had hung heavy 
reed curtains in the arches of the verandah. These curtains 
—they are called “chikks”—are stoutly made things; 
strong reeds, one might almost call them canes, are bound 
with twine to make a useful partition. But they are partly 
transparent, as one can see through the gaps between 
the reeds; and this is important to my story, because when 
I was sitting with a bright lamp at my elbow, I was partly 
visible to anyone from the outside; while I myself could 
see nothing outside the chikk. I hope this is quite clear. 
It is equally true with a transparent glass window at night. 
Anyone outside can see into the lighted room, while the 
people in the room cannot see out. 

I was sitting comfortably reading that evening. I had 
my feet up on another chair and a mood of bland content¬ 
ment pervaded my being. The novel was amusing and 
I was wide awake, not drowsing over a boring book. The 
silence of the jungle pervaded everything and only a few 
normal sounds lay over it from time to time. Presently 
I became aware of hurrying feet. Far off, something was 
galloping over the bare earth —something with soft pads, 
not hooves. It was quite definitely not a pony which had 
broken loose, but a heavyish. animal with pads, —and it 
was coining nearer. Soon I could hear harsh breathing 
from the beast and I set my book down to listen to this 
unusual sound. I could not make it out at all and I half 
started from my chair, taking my feet off the other one, 
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>r the creature was coming straight at the bungA™.., 
apparently. It takes a li lie time to set all this down, but 
the actual happening from the time I first heard the beat 
of galloping feet took only a few seconds. 

The harsh breathing, gasping rather, grew louder—there 
was a frantic rush—and the creature hurled itself at me. 
The reed curtain bulged in alarmingly and there was a 
thud as the creature dropped back to earth. So I inter¬ 
preted the sounds, for it must be remembered that I could 
see nothing outside the chikk. I was greatly alarmed and 
I bolted into my room for a rifle. I called the chowkidar 
and together we searched round the bungalow in the 
bright moonlight, finding nothing, however. The chow¬ 
kidar seemed uneasy under my questions and loudly 
protested that it. was nothing at all—a jackal perhaps. 
He was anxious to get away and I let him go as there 
was nothing to be done, No footmarks were visible in the 
sandy dust outside the chikk where I had been attacked, 
so after a time I settled down again with the book. I 
put the rifle at my side. 

Half an hour, later, the same thing happened again. 
I heard again the hurrying galloping feet coming from afar, 
the harsh breathing when the creature grew near, and this 
time I experienced a very nasty sensation of fear of some-, 
thing unknown. On this second onslaught the thing tore 
round the bungalow full circle and then leapt at me. 
Again the chikk bulged in and as it did so, I fired blindly 
at the bulge. Then I ran out into the moonlight but there 
was nothing to be seen. I roused the servants who had already 
been alarmed by the shot and we searched everywhere; 
but there was nothing to be seen, no footmarks, nothing. 

Then from a great distance came a long wailing cry, 
piercing and dreadful. The servants bolted back to their 
quarters and I was left alone with a cold shiver running 
up and down my spine. The next day I was told that 
the Fakir was dead. 

A “Sending?” Maybe, 


Ml UlSTffy 



CHAPTER V 

ENGINEERING INTERLUDE 


I wonder why other people’s shop is so interesting. If 
I hear two men discussing pressures per pound, stresses 
and strains, rates of flow in cubic feet per second, I exper¬ 
ience a feeling of horror, and hurry off as fast as possible. 
That is because they are talking my sort, of shop. But, 
if a doctor and a lawyer start exchanging reminiscences, 
I listen with both ears wide open. This simple fact 
emboldens me to tell a curious yarn about one. of the 
jobs I have had to tackle. The whole circumstances were 
unusual; I don’t mean the technical details, which I will 
avoid as far as may be. But—well you shall judge for 
yourself. 

The scene is still in Rajputana and. the curtain goes 
up at the end of the rainy season. The river over which 
Way was to build a big bridge began to recede into its 
winter channel. From being a raging torrent, a quarter 
of a mile wide during the tropical downpour of the 
monsoon rains, it shrank daily until it was merely a trickle 
of limpid water bubbling merrily in the midst of a waste 
of sand. But at the site of the bridge and for a mile 
downstream of it, the channel ran between rocky banks 
and formed the crocodile pool of which I have already 
spoken. 

So far so good. This is quite the normal sequel of events 
at the end of the Rains, and Way began to make soundings 
to locate the sites on which he would have to erect the 
piers of his bridge on foundations of solid rock close beneath 
the water level during the winter. Then the trouble began. 
The rock wasn’t there! Either the preliminary survey of 
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river bed, made some years before, was a fake, prepare 
by a rascally subordinate to save himself trouble, or else 
the “rock” he had detected and entered on the plan 
was a collection of closely compacted boulders, which 
had been washed away in the last flood. "Whatever the 
reason, the rock on which the piers were to be built was 
simply not there at the shallow depth expected. 

Way made a rapid examination of the new state of 
affairs, and found that the rocky bottom of the river, 
so far from being close beneath water level, was lying 
covered with sand at a considerable depth. Also it was 
not a level bed of rock but a sort of titan’s staircase going 
down, down, down, to heaven knows what depth* 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish. It was too late to divert 
the railway to cross the river at another easier site, as a 
good deal of it was already built. The Chief Engineer 
was naturally averse from scrapping a lot of finished 
work so long as it was still possible to build the bridge on 
its present site. 

I will spare you all the boring technical considerations 
involved. They took hours of anxious discussion to decide. 
It was obvious that the only way of getting down to the 
titan’s staircase was to sink a caisson and employ com¬ 
pressed air to blow the water out of the caisson and allow 
workmen to reach the river bottom when they could 
smash the rough surface of the rock to a level bed on 
which masonry could be built. Perhaps this isn’t clear? 
Never mind; it will get clearer as we go along. 

Now the immediate point was that the river was miles 
away in the depths of the jungle. It is on a busy main 
line now and trains thunder hourly over the bridge with¬ 
out the passengers giving a thought to the agonising months 
we spent building it. But at the time of which I write 
it was far from the nearest railway line. Why did this 
matter so much? Because the employment of compressed 
air caissons meant a lot of heavy machinery, electric light 
plant, pumps, and all sorts of gadgets. The caissons them- 
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would weigh hundreds of tons, and how on eart__ 
all these hundreds, nay thousands of tons of bridging 
material to be got to the river, erected, put into operation, 
and. finished with between the time of our discussions and 
the onset of the next monsoon, say nine months ahead? 

Owing to my training at Bristol and Swindon, I was 
designated to tackle the machinery question, if it was 
decided to go ahead, and I was taken into consultation. 
Old heads to plan, and young shoulders to carry out: 
the plans, said the Chief , Engineer, The first inkling I 
got oi this was an urgent summons to go and see the 
Chief at Kotah, his headquarters, ninety miles away. 
With the impetuosity of youth I interpreted an urgent 
summons literally. 

That evening I sent off ponies and camels to act as 
relays on my ninety mile ride, which I decided to do in 
one day. It was at the end of the Rains, when the hot 
weather has one last fling before the arrival of the blessed 
coolness of the winter. I gave them twenty-four hours 
to get the animals into the desired places and then I set 
off. It was a nightmare. I was pretty hard and accus¬ 
tomed to spending days in the saddle, but not for ninety 
miles in the hot weather. Long before half the distance 
was gone, I was tired out. The sun beat down remorse¬ 
lessly and I would have given anything to have crept 
into the shade somewhere away from the fierce blast of 
the hot air. But the Chief had sent an urgent summons 
and I kept grimly on. The ponies and camels were at 
their appointed places and there was no excuse for delay. 

I was reeling in the saddle when Kotah came in sight, 
but no damage was done and a long drink and a long sleep 
soon set matters right. The Chief was surprised to see 
me so soon, and was clearly pleased. 

The next day the general outline of the plan of opera¬ 
tions was explained to me, and I felt a thrill of excitement 
at the queerness of it all. And it was to be a race with 
time nine months in which to accomplish so much! 
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The isolation of the river from civilised parts was the 
first trouble to be overcome. It was imperative to get a 
railway track to the site of the bridge. I daresay the 
problem could be solved nowadays by means of caterpillar 
tractors, but these did not exist at the time, so that a 
railway was essential. True, we were building a railway, 
but it ran through difficult terrain and it would not reach 
the river for two years more, as there were long gaps 
of heavy construction remaining to be completed. 

The solution to the problem lay in the existence of a 
little narrow gauge line belonging to a Native State, 
which touched our railway under construction at a point 
some twenty miles from the river. I his could bring the 
machinery to within twenty miles of its destination, but 
what about that gap of twenty miles? The plan was 
that I should go to Agra, a convenient centre, and take 
a broad gauge train to pieces, engine and all, and then 
load the bits on the narrow gauge train for despatch to 
the end of the Native State line. Arrived there, I was 
to put the train together again, and lay the broad gauge 
track over the missing gap of twenty miles. Ihus we 
should have rail communication with the outside world, 
and could begin to tackle the bridge in earnest. My eyes 
sparkled at the idea, but I experienced a momentary 
doubt at the time which would be consumed in this pre¬ 
liminary operation. It was easy enough to carry but, 
but precious weeks would be taken up. 

These weeks would, however, be employed in getting 
the caissons built in the engineering workshops in Calcutta. 
Would I kindly set to work to design them at once? Then 
I must find time to rush down to Calcutta during manu¬ 
facture so as to settle on the spot any queries that 
might arise. More precious weeks were thereby put in 
pawn! 

Then when all had been delivered at the river, I was 
to get to work training the workmen in the art ol working 
in compressed air, erect the machinery, sink the caissons, 
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Complete the underwater foundations- .ail to foe 

in nine months! The Chief Engineer smiled kindly 
at me, 

"No need to take the job on if you don't feel you can 
do it. It will be risky. Working in compressed air is always 
a nasty job, and you will be far from medical help- It 
will mean day and night work, and if you are successful, 
the usual reward, of the engineer—complete indifference 
on the part of those in authority , coupled with a grumble 
or two that the work was not clone in half the time for 
half the cost,, What do you say?” 

There was only one answer. Engineering is usually a 
humdrum sort of job, but there are occasionally com¬ 
pensations such as this when some out-of-the-way job has 
to be tackled. I joyfully accepted and the Chief clapped 
me on the back, and said he knew I would. 

I went off and had a good long think. I had never 
worked in compressed air, or even been in a pressure 
chamber, and I wondered if I was suited for it. Some 
people are unable to endure it owing to a tube in their 
ears being blocked up. They suffer agonies under pressure 
and if they persist, their ear-drums burst. Cheerful prospect! 
Then there were the crocodiles! And the race against 
Time! Things would have to be planned carefully, but 
there was always the unforeseen. 

The unforeseen! If I could have looked forward and 
had knowledge of the difficulties which were going to 
assail Way and me, I might have drawn back. But I 
doubt it; the English are a most pugnacious race and the 
mention of difficulties only makes them snort like a war- 
horse and long to plunge into the fight. 

So I took the plunge. The caissons were designed and 
the working drawings were despatched to Calcutta. Steam 
hoists, cranes, compressors, dynamos, cables, and so on 
and so forth were purchased and despatched to the end 
of the narrow gauge Native State line. I left for Agra 
to take the broad gauge train to pieces. 
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>,re began a series of vexations. I bad to deal 
^people who were very busy at their own jobs and rather 
incredulous of my insistence on the need for haste. So- 
and-so could not be spared at the moment, but his services 
would be placed at my disposal as soon as possible. Next 
week. ... I groaned and chafed at; the delay and wrote 
furious letters to the Chief imploring him to ginger up 
the authorities with whom I was in conflict. The precious 
weeks were slipping by and nothing seemed to have been 
accomplished yet. 

However all things come to an end, and the engine, 
tender, and a number of wagons were at last resolved 
into their component parts and despatched in truck loads. 
At the last moment an official came along with measuring 
instruments and declared that the truck containing the 
boiler was overloaded, and too bulky to pass under a 
certain bridge. Fortunately he failed to notify the authorities 
concerned and the truck was despatched that night and 
had passed the critical point in safety before the horrible 
outrage against regulations was discovered. A lot of rude 
telegrams flew round accusing me of all the crimes in the 
calendar, but the offending truck trundled along to its 
destination in spite of all. 

Distances are big in India and goods trains are slow, 
so that about ten days would elapse before the dismembered 
train reached its destination at the end of the Native State 
line. So I departed for Calcutta. Then another pre¬ 
posterous difficulty bobbed up. The East Indian Railway 
went on strike. This was an unheard-of event for docile 
India. Local quarrels there might be, but an organised 
strike holding up a whole railway system was something 
quite new. It did not last long, but it lasted long enough 
to reduce me to a state of despair, kicking my heels at a 
wayside station until the wheels began to revolve again. Every 
day stolen from the allotted nine months was a disaster! 

Three days in Calcutta disposed of my business there. 
The manufacture of the caissons was going on all right 
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Llivery would be up to time. I breathed more freely" 
enjoyed a few days in the great City, where however 
felt terribly ill-at-ease. It is a curious effect of living 
a lonely life in the jungle, that towns make one feel very 
gauche. One’s clothes, one’s manners, come in for a 
good deal of introspective examination and one is inclined 
to shrink away into a corner away from observation. This 
feeling soon wears off, but I think it explains why men 
who live a good deal alone are often a bit queer in their 
manner. I was just beginning to get over my gaucherie, 
when I had to leave to return to the jungle. 

I returned via Newai, by the route along which we had 
first gone into the jungle. I borrowed a pony, a tough 
little country-bred, from one of the State officials and 
found that it had been trained to an amble, something 
between a walk and a trot. I cannot. imagine why we 
do not train our horses to this. It is a most comfortable 
pace which covers the ground at a steady pace and it can 
be kept up for miles. The English trot is horribly uncom¬ 
fortable both for man and beast. A horse cannot trot 
very far, whereas the amble can be kept up for miles. 

One more difficulty was put in my path during this ride 
back to Sewai Madhopur. There had been a heavy storm 
■unusually late in the year and I found my way barred 
by a great river in full flood. The further bank was a 
quarter of a mile away and between us there ran a muddy 
boiling torrent. The water slipped by silently with a 
smooth, oily rush, broken here and there by horrid-looking 
blisters of water which rose to the surface and burst with 
an alarming hiss. I did not like the look of it at all, especi¬ 
ally as I knew that there were crocodiles in this river. 

I groaned again at the delay which would ensue while 
I was waiting for the river to subside—a matter of some 
days. So I determined to see if a boat could be obtained. 
There was a village not far away, so I ambled up to it and 
asked for the headman. He was a cheerful old soul and 
he relieved my feelings by telling me that there was a boat 
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which would be placed at my disposal at once. I promised 
liberal payment so everyone was satisfied and the head¬ 
man handed me over to the boat's crew with many salaams 
and wishes for a safe journey across the flood. I was rather 
surprised at there being a boat, but I followed the villagers, 
feeling very pleased with myself. I asked about the pony, 
and the crew assured me with many grins that there would 
be no difficulty about that. Rather a large boat, I reflected, 
and looked doubtfully at the crew of three which seemed 
inadequate to cope with a large boat in the boiling flood. 

Soon we came to the bank of the river where there was 
a clump of bushes. I could see no sign of a boat, although 
the crew assured me that it was there among the bushes. 
We arrived and the crew proceeded to pull out a number 
of gourds and bits of string from under the bushes. The 
gourds, like long vegetable marrows, had been hollowed 
out and the hole had been roughly plugged. There was 
quite a number of them and they were piled into a heap 
and enclosed in a sort of string bag. The whole contrap¬ 
tion was thrown into the water and the saddle was fixed 
unsteadily on the top of the pile. It floated buoyantly 
enough, bobbing about while two of the crew stood in 
the water and held it. 

“Behold the boat!” they said, inviting me to sit on the 
saddle. 

The third man fixed a halter to the, pony and led it into 
the water until it was swept off its feet. Then he started 
swimming for the far bank quite unconcernedly, steering 
the pony, which swam lustily with many snorts. They 
seemed to be all right, but they were of course swept down 
stream at a great pace. They began to round a bend still 
swimming vigorously. 

'Ihe two men of the crew of the crazy raft patted the 
saddle encouragingly, grinning broadly the while. 

“But,” I said, “what of the crocodiles?” 

“These things are in God’s hands. We are all children 
of God.” 


MW/Sffy, 
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icse excellent sentiments sounded all right in theory. 
But the raging flood and a lively vision of scaly monsters 
swimming about in it needed a robust faith to face. How¬ 
ever, there was nothing for it, so I sat on the saddle gingerly. 
The contraption sank a long way into the muddy water 
as I did so, and my legs were submerged up to the knee. 
Before I could say anything we were off, swirling round 
and round as the current caught us. The two men swam 
vigorously, clutching the bundle of gourds, while I wriggled 
my toes uncomfortably, wondering when the first bite 
would come. We were swept far down stream in the wake 
of the pony, now out of sight round a bend, but we were 
undoubtedly making progress. Soon we were in mid 
stream and began to approach the far bank. I think the 
swimmers had an instinctive knowledge of the set of the 
current for, though our progress through the water was 
lamentably slow we drew nearer and nearer to the opposite 
bank. No crocodiles were visible, to my great relief, and 
the swimmers entirely disregarded them. Then an eddy 
caught us and we brushed against the shore. The swim¬ 
mers gave a heave and I splashed to dry land. In a couple 
of minutes the gourds had been pulled in and the saddle 
disengaged. The pony came along, none the worse for 
. its long swim and we saddled up. 

I was very astonished at the whole proceeding, but the 
men were quite unconcerned. I asked them how they 
would get back since we had been swept miles down 
stream. They said they were going to walk, carrying 
the gourds to a point a mile or two above their village, 
when they would launch themselves on the flood again. 
They were delighted with the few rupees I gave them 
and we parted with mutual expressions of esteem. 

There was no further bar to my progress, and I got 
back to Sewai Madhopur without, further trouble. I was 
glad to get back to the peace of the jungle after racketing 
about in trains and in Calcutta for so long. But there was 
not much time for rest, because the bits of the broad gauge 
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train began to arrive. As usual some of the trucks went 
astray on their way and had to be traced by means of 
frenzied telegrams. Time was marching on and already 
our nine months had been cut down to seven and a 
half. 

There followed a strenuous fortnight during which the 
train was rebuilt. The engine was, of course, the most: 
difficult. The job was straightforward enough, but we 
were far from the powerful cranes and other appliances 
used for dealing with these steel monsters and I had to 
improvise all sorts of gadgets for getting the pieces together. 
I borrowed two fitters from the Railway Company which 
supplied the engine but they gave a lot of trouble and dis¬ 
liked the solitude and discomforts of camp life. They 
consoled themselves with strong drink, and there was an 
awful rumpus one night. So I had to do most of the fitter's 
work myself, and the things I had learnt at Bristol and 
Swindon came in very useful. 

It was a proud day when the boiler was fired up and 
Behemoth moved with much hissing and many groans 
for a few yards along the short length of track made for 
him. In comparison with the little toy engines of the 
narrow gauge line, he looked huge, and crowds of people 
came to see him. The stout old Motamid was among our 
visitors and he announced to an admiring crowd that it 
would fly over the jungle at sixty miles an hour. 

It did not take long to erect the wagons, so we soon had 
a complete train standing on a short siding. The next 
thing was to lay the track out to the river, and this was 
started without delay. It was an easy matter and we were 
soon laying track at the rate of a mile a day. I used to 
go out with the train every day and keep things going 
at full speed. It was pleasant and easy work, for the cold 
season was now setting in and the days were a joy. Cold, 
invigorating breezes blew tempered by a sun, no longer 
an enemy to be avoided, but a genial friend shining down 
with a balmy warmth. 
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me morning our train started out with Beherno 
sturdily puffing along. It. was a misty morning and we 
proceeded with caution. It was just as well, for there 
came the grind of brakes and the train pulled up short 
where a loose rail had been lifted and placed across the 
track. A nasty smash was averted by the driver’s vigilance. 
The rail was a defective one that had been discarded 
during track-laying operations, and it had been lying 
for some days alongside the track until time could be 
spared to pick up the rail and a number of other similar 
ones. I did not like this piece of sabotage, and I wrote 
to the State authorities asking them to see that this sort 
of thing did not occur again as serious damage might 
result to life and property. Then work proceeded and I 
thought no more about the matter. 

But the affair had a sequel. Some days later I got a note 
from the Tehsildar of the District, asking me to meet 
him at the site of the attempted outrage. The Tehsildar 
was an extremely pleasant man, like all the State officials, 
who had been very helpful on more than one occasion. 
He spoke and wrote English quite well. He gave a par¬ 
ticular time and date for the meeting and I replied saying 
I would be there. On the appointed date I boarded my 
trolley and started for the site of the “outrage.” 

When I got near the spot it was clear that something 
w as afoot. There was a huge concourse of people standing 
round the place in a wide circle. The Tehsildar and a 
group of other officials of the Native State were standing 
on the track in the centre of the circle. They greeted 
me with respectful salaams when I arrived and 1 made 
the prescribed courteous responses. There was a stiff air 
of formality about the whole matter and the great crowd 
of several thousand stood in complete silence. 

“Well, Tehsildar Sahib, I have come as you requested. 
What is the matter about which you wished to see me?” 

“Sahib, the perpetrators of the crime have been found. 

“Good. Who are they?” 
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A shivering group of boys was ushered forward, 
were of all ages from ten to eighteen; the little ones were 
crying bitterly. It was rather a pathetic, forlorn little 
group, looking thoroughly scared. 

“Sahib, behold the criminals f” 

“Nonsense,” I said. "These boys could never lift a 
rail weighing half a ton.” 

“Sahib, they will now show you how they have perpe¬ 
trated this mischief.” 

Sure enough the wretched boys, driven by a burly 
policeman, managed to lever the heavy rail along with 
some difficulty. It was clearly a possibility that they had 
shifted the rail out of mischief into its position across the 
track. 

“You see, Sahib, It is as I have said. They have 
confessed. There remains now only the matter of punish¬ 
ment. 3 ’ 

I looked at the forlorn little boys. I did not like the 
idea of their bcihg handed over for punishment in a medi¬ 
aeval State. But the Tehsildar was bursting with satis¬ 
faction and importance and he turned to me. 

“Now, Sahib, what punishment would you be pleased 
to order.” 

“Good gracious, that isn’t my affair.” 

“Nevertheless, it is your railway which was endangered, 
and the punishment shall be whatever you order.” 

“But. . . .” 

“Sahib, something must be done otherwise there will 
be another outrage. Shall I give each boy three years in 
jail?” 

“No, no, that is far too severe.” 

“Severity is necessary. If you will not agree to the boys 
being imprisoned, what do you say to giving their fathers 
each three years in jail?” 

“No . , . no.” I did not relish a all this business 
of sentencing the malefactors. I had heard many unpleas¬ 
ant stories of the cruelty with which evildoers were treated. 
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lieSe boys were not evildoers but had only been up to 
a silly bit of mischief, the serious consequences of which 
they did not understand. Tile Tehsildar was waiting 
impatiently; and the huge crowd stood silently watching 
with some uneasiness what was going to be done. 

Suddenly I was seized with an inspiration. I spoke to 
the Tehsildar. 

“Are the boys’ fathers present?” 

“Assuredly.” 

‘‘Then let them be brought here.” 

The fathers shuffled forward unhappily. They were the 
usual kindly simple folk, whom I had learned to like so 
much. Their lined faces and grey hairs told of a long 
struggle with Nature to make a living, with a bit over to 
pay taxes and the exorbitant interest exacted by the 
moneylenders. They salaamed gravely to me with a 
look of apprehension in their anxious eyes. 

“Tehsildar Sahib, these men are greatly at fault. They 
should have brought up their sons better. The Rajputs 
are renowned for their good breeding. These men and 
their sons have blackened the faces of the Rajputs in your 
Tehsil.” 

“Very true, very true indeed.” The Tehsildar trans~ 
fated my words into the local dialect to make sure that 
they understood. 

“Therefore I say that each father should beat his own 
son here and now in the presence of all men. Thus shall 
this slur be lifted from the good name of the Rajputs.” 

The Tehsildar looked at me with a twinkle in his eye. 
Then he smote his leg and turned to the other State officials 
and they, too, chuckled happily. 

“Sahib, that is a very good decision. It shall be as 
you say.” 

He spoke rapidly to the fathers into whose eyes there 
came an expression of incredulous relief. Then with, one 
accord they seized their erring offspring and vented their 
feelings in a highly competent spanking. Wails and the 
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nds of hearty spanks filled the air as the boys got what 
they needed. All sa.ve one, a big burly-looking lout of 
eighteen. No father came forward to deal with him, and 
he would probably have got the better of a rough and 
tumble if he had. The Tehsildar plucked at my sleeve. 

“Sahib, that young man is really the ringleader. He is 
a bad character and you must please leave him to us." 

Two policemen seized him and stripped him. Then 
two men with sticks took up their position on each side. 
I began to fed rather sick, and matters were not improved 
when an old lady burst out of the throng and flung her¬ 
self at my feet, clutching me round the knees. The sticks 
began to fall with dreadful thuds and the victim yelled; 
but worse still, the old lady gave a despairing cry each time 
her son uttered a roar of pain. 

“For God’s sake, Tehsildar Sahib, make an end. This is 
horrible.” 

The Tehsildar made a sign and the beating stopped. 
The old lady ran to her son who had been released and 
lay groaning on the ground. 

“Do not trouble yourself, Sahib. It was not a severe 
beating and he is none the worse. I do not. think he will 
offend again.” 

The Tehsildar gave an order and the great crowd closed 
in round us. Then he lifted up his voice and spoke to them. 

“Listen to me, all you people. You have seen what 
has happened. The criminals were detected. The Sahib 
of his great mercy has let you off with a very light punish¬ 
ment. Another time it will be di fferent. If there is another 
attempt to cause any damage on the railway line, your 
villages will be burnt. Now got” 

Still chuckling a,t the memory of the mass spanking 
which had taken place, the Tehsildar bade me farewell 
as 1 boarded my trolley for the return journey. I made 
the prescribed responses and we trundled off along the 
shining rails of twentieth century manufacture. So that 
is how justice is administered in a Native State, I reflected. 
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how the King in a Fairy Tale deals with the wicked 
4gwins. It is how a feudal Baron would have disposed of 
matters. No lawyers, no witnesses, no depositions, no 
court house, all over in an hour. Good ... or bad: 
My twentieth century English feelings had been rather 
shocked. Good or bad? I wonder. 

There were no further outrages and work proceeded 
smoothly. If was not long before the track reached the 
river, and now it became possible to tackle the real job. 
The Chief Engineer’s programme had gone well so far. 
We were not: far behind schedule and I hastened to erect 
boilers and machinery brought to us by Behemoth, and 
his rattling train, working to and fro between the river 
and the junction with the narrow gauge railway. The 
limestone gorge in which the bridge was going to be built 
echoed with the clanging of riveters and all the dismal 
accompaniments of the Machine Age. It seemed a dese¬ 
cration, but the engineer in me stifled such notions and 
soon sizzling arc lamps turned night into day, so that 
work went on day and night. The race with time was now 
started in earnest. t 

The huge caissons arrived and were dragged to the river 


bed. 


We built a short siding down an appallingly steep 
gradient to deliver the heavy steelwork at site. Behemoth 
was not allowed down this declivity, which was far beyond 
his powers. In fact trucks were only worked up and down 
it by means of clattering winches. But human stupidity 
can defeat the best intentions and this steep declivity was 
nearly the cause of a disaster. It led to a busy centre in 
the river bed, now nearly dry during the winter season. 
Steam cranes, the great caissons themselves, store sheds and 


a host of minor activities were grouped on a small island 
in midstream—an artificial island which Way had built 
for this very purpose. 

After a short night’s rest I started out one morning for 
the bridgeworks. There was a very thick mist over every¬ 
thing. My way led past the point where the steep siding 
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off from the main line. A truck load, of cement barrels 
"twenty tons or so. was just starting on its cautious journey 
down the slope when I arrived. A new man was on duty, 
and he made some mistake in the simple operation of 
lowering it. To my horror, as I emerged from the mist, 
1 saw the truck begin to gather speed, leaving a trail of 
frayed ropes behind it showing that it had escaped from 
control. There was a shout of alarm and men started 
in useless pursuit of the runaway. The truck disappeared 
in the thick mist, gathering speed rapidly as it dashed 
downwards towards the overpopulated island. There 
ensued an appalled silence, broken only by the clickety- 
click of the truck over the ringing rails. I sat down feeling 
rather weak about the knees. It would take about a minute 
to arrive and then . . . what? 

The minute passed and there came a terrific scr-r-r-runch, 
followed by a metallic clamour as though from a hundred 
demented blacksmiths. Then came a tremendous hubbub 
and I recovered myself with a jerk. I dashed through 
the fog to the island where I started to cough. Everyone 
was coughing madly, for the cement barrels with which 
the truck had been loaded had burst like shells, scattering 
the fine powder over everything and adding to the density 
of the mist. I groped round among the debris, aided by 
willing helpers, but no bodies were found. By some miracle 
no one was hurt, though a lot of damage was done. A 
steam crane lay on its side hissing indignantly and pour¬ 
ing out clouds of steam into the already overburdened, 
air. Sheds and electric light poles were looking much the 
worse for wear, but no agonised cry for help came. It 
was too good to be true, but suddenly a puff of wind 
cleared away the fog and we stared round, white with 
cement from head to foot, to see a scene of wreckage but 
no injury to any one. Just luck, I suppose; but I have 
noticed how freakish accidents often are. Sometimes some 
little upset will kill and maim a disproportionate number, 
while at other times a tremendous smash hurts no one. 
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J/few precious days were lost by this disaster, but 
might have been worse. The mess was cleaned up and the 
work went on again. The services of divers became neces¬ 
sary for a particular job and four Royal Engineer divers 
came to us from Karachi. They were excellent fellows and 
very expert at their work, but they were quite innocently 
the cause of more trouble. They soon got their mysterious 
gadgets unpacked and the day came for a trial descent 
into the river to see that all was working properly, before 
they started work in earnest in the caisson. A ladder was 
fixed going down into a deep pool and we assembled for 
the trial. It was merely a routine matter for the divers, 
and they proposed that one of their number should descend 
into the river and stay under for half an hour before coining 
to the surface again. AH went well and the ungainly 
figure of the diver slowly went down the ladder and dis¬ 
appeared into the water, while the surface gang worked 
the pump and maintained communications by means of 
signals on the life line. 

Now Way had made a foot bridge over the river for 
bur convenience. It was only a narrow causeway, floating 
in places over the deeper pools, but it was very handy for 
getting about the work. The local inhabitants too found it 
very useful and there was quite a lot of coming and going 
over the footbridge. We had naturally used it for the 
divers to descend into deep water, and a small crowd of 
interested villagers began to collect and ask what was 
happening. Presently a cheerful wedding party came 
along on their way home from rejoicing at a neighbouring 
village; they were in a holiday mood, time was of no 
importance, and they settled down in rows to watch the 
proceedings. They wanted to know what the pump was 
for, why the rope going down into the water was being 
jerked, and a hundred other things. They received as 
an excellent joke my statement that a man was walking 
about on the river bed under water. What sort of man? 
Was he a demon? I gave it up and the village elders spent 
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few minutes embroidering the Sahib’s little jest 
among themselves. 

Presently the sergeant said it was time to get the diver 
up. All had gone well and there was no need for further 
trials. The desired signal was sent to the diver by jerking 
on the life line and he began to ascend the ladder. The 
wedding party sensed that something was about to happen 
and they clustered round the head of the ladder. Soon the 
smooth copper head of the diver’s helmet emerged from 
the water and his goggling eyes were turned towards us. 
The monster took a further step up the ladder, the water 
streaming from his leathery hide, and the villagers gave 
a horrified gasp at the sight. I can scarcely blame them, 
for a diver climbing out of the water has a horrid sugges¬ 
tion of an amphibian beast about him; and it was too much 
for the simple villagers and they fled precipitately. 

During the next few days the most absurd stories were 
circulated among the surrounding villages, and there was 
a serious shortage of labour. They said they were afraid 
to come near the monster that the Sahibs were employing. 
However, familiarity breeds contempt and the other 
workers on the bridgework soon convinced the timid 
countryfolk that there was no monster. A demonstration 
given specially for the benefit of a committee of headmen , 
finally disposed of the trouble. 

These rumours of horrors circulating among the villages 
are often a source of trouble when a great engineering 
work is started. There is a widespread belief that the 
Sahibs sacrifice a child before beginning to build a bridge 
and bury the boy under the foundation stone. That is 
the reason why they have a ceremony for the laying of 
the foundation stone. It is a religious rite for exorcising 
the demons who will otherwise plague them during the 
work and will possibly wreck the whole thing! It is all 
very absurd, but the belief exists and is the cause of much 
hostility and suspicion before work settles down to a 
routine. Where the story is supported by the actual 
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^pearance of a child, for some quite different reason, 
iere may be rioting and disturbance. A good deal of tact 
has to be used to overcome the fears of the simple folk. 

However, matters were now settling down. The caissons 
were riveted up, the compressors placed in position, piping 
coupled up and the great day came when compressed 
air would be blown into the caisson for the first time. 
I was in rather a quandary about training men for working 
in a compressed air chamber but, as so often happens in 
India, a man turned up who had worked once before in 
compressed air. It is amazing how news travels from 
village to village for immense distances. The rumour 
had spread that some mysterious thing called compressed 
air was going to be used, and Pema Sarang had heard 
the news in Bombay. He travelled towards the rumour 
and eventually turned up smiling at my camp. I naturally 
was delighted and engaged him at once. He was an 
invaluable little chap who had been to sea, hence the 
title Sarang, and knew everything there was to know 
about tackle and ropes. He had also worked in com¬ 
pressed air and proudly displayed his three ears, which 
had resulted from the compression. 

This was a bit of a mystery. He undoubtedly had three 
ears, two normal ones like everyone else and an extra 
opening behind one of his ears, through which he said 
he could hear. He said that the compressed air in which 
he worked had blown the hole into his head, but I couldn’t 
believe this. However, he was the object of great venera¬ 
tion on account of his three ears and he quickly became 
a useful foreman of the special gang of experts I was getting 
together from among the most intelligent of the coolies. 
They were a splendid lot of men and they were the ones 
who really pulled the job off in the end by sheer courage 
and energy. 

Pema was an expert diver among other things. He 
could swim down to an immense depth without the use 
of a diving dress and stay under for nearly two minutes. 
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ice a valuable piece of plant was dropped by some 
carelessness into deep water and work was held up by the 
accident. It lay on the bottom among the crocodiles at 
a depth of about ninety feet. It seemed hopeless to recover 
it, as our Royal Engineer divers were not with us at the 
time. But Pema volunteered to go down for it! I was 
very doubtful about letting him go, but he insisted that 
he would be all right, and I consented. He stripped and 
swam about for a short time, and then he took in a tremend¬ 
ously deep breath and kicked his legs up with his head 
down The ripples died away and we anxiously peered 
down into the water. It seemed that minutes passed but 
there was no sign of Pema. Men began to mutter uneasily, 
murmuring that a crocodile had got him, that lie was 
drowned, that a demon had seized him, and still there 
was no sign. I experienced a sympathetic tightness across 
my chest thinking of Pema down below holding his breath 
to the bursting point, . . and suddenly Pema appeared. 
Willing helpers plunged in and dragged him ashore; his 
eyes, nose, and ears were streaming with blood and he 
was gasping though not quite unconscious. Clutched 
convulsively in his grasp was the missing object, and it 
took some little force to disengage his grasp. He quickly 
recovered, but spent the rest of the day resting after which 
he resumed duty as though nothing had happened. I 
gave him a handsome reward and an increase of pay on 
the spot, 

Pema was like a monkey where rope tackle or rigging 
was concerned. He could go straight up a rope, at what* 
ever angle it hung, by using his hands and his toes. He 
gripped the rope between his big toe and the rest, and 
went straight up on all fours. Arrived at the top he squatted 
somehow, wriggling his toes into anything that offered 
a hold, and thus left both hands free for the work that 
had to be done. Pie soon taught others the same trick, 
so I had an expert gang of riggers in no time. It was a 
sight, to see them swarming up guy ropes and tackle to 
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a jammed pulley block. They had xio fear and 
apparently no sense of discomfort at dizzy heights with 
no visible means of support. Once I took a snapshot of 
a view including a swaying derrick pole used for hoisting 
heavy weights. I did not notice the man at the time, but 
when the photograph was developed, there was one of 
my riggers standing on top of the pole, holding on to 
nothing at all since there was only the sky to hold on to. 
The top of the pole was about one foot square and it 
was encumbered with a number of clamps and ropes. The 
sight of the photograph alone made my palms go all 
sticky, but he was quite unmoved. 

But to return to the compressed air. Pema explained 
it all to an admiring circle. His explanation was a marvel 
of lucidity. The fact that it was entirely wrong did not 
seem to matter, so I left it at that. 

“See this pipe! By the force of the engine ishteam (sic) 
is forced into the pipe. You all know ishteam. It is what 
makes the terains travel. Very good talk! From the pipe 
the ishteam presses down on the water so that it is dried 
up inside the well of iron the Sahibs have built. Then 
we shall go in by a little door and eat the ishteam. This 
will make you as strong as an engine and you will have 
many strong sons. You will feel the ishteam pressing on 
your ears. This is the magic which will enable you to 
content your wives all night and day. Have you under¬ 
stood? ” 

There was a chorus of assent. I scratched my head 
over this as Pema’s description did not seem to be exactly 
what the Institution of Civil Engineers would accept as 
a proper account, of the matter. I do not know whether 
Pema believed his own lecture. I tried to explain the differ¬ 
ence between steam—what he called ishteam— and com¬ 
pressed air, but he looked at me with his eye cocked sideways 
like a bird and said that no doubt it was as I ordered, but 
that he preferred to call it ishteam. I shrugged my 
shoulders and let it go. 
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1 was ready. The air compressor was chugging av?iy 
and a hiss proclaimed that the compressed air was at 
work. Pema and I made for the door of the air-lock, by 
which we should gain access to the inside of the caisson. 
He was quite unconcerned, but I felt decidedly nervous. 
Should I be able to stand the pressure of tire air on my 
ears? It was apparently a matter of certain tubes con¬ 
necting my throat with my ears being free of obstruction. 
If so, the books assured me that I should feel a loud click 
in my ears and all would be well. Otherwise there would 
be excruciating pain as the compressed air bulged my 
ear-drums inwards and finally broke them, making me 
stone deaf for life. It was an uninviting prospect. For the 
moment engineering seemed to be an unpleasant pro¬ 
fession. 

Pema and I entered the air-lock, a small steel chamber 
in which there was hardly room to move. It had a small 
porthole to give light, and in the dim light I reached up 
to the handle of the valve which would admit the pressure 
to our air-lock. Pema slammed the outer door and held 
it closed until the pressure gripped it. I opened the valve 
and there was an angry hiss like a snake. There was a slight 
sensation of discomfort in my ears and Pema noticed my 
anxiety. 

“Throw your head, back, Sahib, like this, and gasp like 
a fish out of water.” 

I did so and experienced immediate relief. This em¬ 
boldened me to open the valve wider. Again my ears 
began to feel uncomfortable and I repeated Pcma’s pres¬ 
cription. Once or twice more this happened and then 
I was startled by a shove from behind. But I realised at 
once what had happened. All was well, pressure between 
our air-lock and the caisson had become equalised and 
the steel door leading into the caisson had swung open by 
its own weight. 

“Agya /” shouted Pema joyfully and we scrambled 
through the little door into the caisson. The electric lamps 
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darkling cheerfully and when we looked down the 
central well* there was no water to be seen but only a 
hollow shaft with a sheet of sand and mud at the bottom. 
It was the bed of the river! We scrambled down the rungs 
of the steel ladder riveted to the dripping side of the caisson 
and stood on the river bottom. For me it was a queer 
sensation. There was no feeling of discomfort in the com¬ 
pressed air once one had passed through the air-lock, 
and everything appeared to be quite normal. And yet 
here we were standing on the river bed, with water level 
high above us, and only the steel walls of the caisson and 
the force of the compressed air between us and the crocodile- 
infested waters. It seemed like a miracle. My feet kicked 
against something hard and I picked up a two-pound 
hammer which had been dropped into the water when 
the caisson was being riveted up. Then I noticed other 
miscellaneous oddments which had fallen into the water, 
and here we were picking them up unconcernedly on the 
river bed. I pursed my lips and whistled a tune in content. 

Then I realised that no tune emerged from my lips. I 
tried again but only made a puffing noise. This was absurd; 
why couldn’t I whistle? And then I saw the answer. The 
air around me was compressed and a new technique was 
necessary if I wanted to whistle. I tried a few experiments 
and managed to make a dismal sort of noise once or twice 
before I gave it up. There was no time at present to waste 
in learning to whistle in a denser medium. 

Pema moved round examining the gear and I spent 
the time in getting some idea of the rock which would 
have to be chipped away so as to make a smooth bed 
for the foundations of the piers. There was quite a lot 
of sand and mud to clear away before we could get at the 
rock, but a jagged knob showed clear to one side. I was 
ruminating over this, when Pema gave a shout of alarm. 
The lights dimmed and went out, but worse still the sound 
of compressed air being pumped into the caisson ceased 
and was replaced by a gurgling rush of water into the 
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caisson. For some reason the supply of compressed air 
had been cut off, the waters were no longer held back 
by it and they were bursting up from the base of the 
caisson, threatening to drown us like rats in a hole. 

It was pitch dark, but both of us knew in which direction 
the ladder lay. The caisson was a large one and the 
chamber in which we stood with the inrushing water 
swirling round our ankles, was of some size. But it was not 
long before Pema and I bumped into one another at the 
base of the ladder, which we had both found simultan¬ 
eously in the inky blackness. Soon we were up it and in 
safety above water level. All danger was over and we 
groped our way to the door of the air-lock, Pema muttering 
maledictions against whomsoever was responsible for 
cutting off' the air supply. I was full of dismal forebod¬ 
ings as to what would be found to be wrong when we 
emerged into daylight. Had the compressor gone badly out 
of order and would there be more delay in getting it; right? 

At last the air-lock door swung open after a reversal of 
the process by which we had entered. Pema and I jumped 
out and ran to the engine-room. 

“ What has happened? What is the matter with the 
engine?’* I asked breathlessly. 

The engine driver looked up surprised from his task. 
“Nothing is the matter, Sahib.'” 

“Then why was the engine stopped?” 

“I wanted to oil it, Sahib.” 

I sat down speechless. Nothing I could say was adequate 
to meet the situation. Here were we just returned from 
nearly being drowned in a dark roaring hole, and were 
blandly confronted by an engine driver who had calmly 
cut off the supply of air in order to oil his engine with 
greater convenience to himself. I shook my head in help¬ 
lessness but Pema was equal to the occasion. He broke 
out into a torrent of abuse, cursing the unfortunate engine 
driver’s female relations to a remote degree of cousinship. 
It appeared that he was the progeny of a long line of 
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less women, who sold 
n near relatives for a few 


their charms even to thei 
annas. He ended the tirade, 
a most satisfying one, by swinging the engine driver on 
to his shoulders and marching off with him to the water’s 
edge, where he flung him in. 

“Have no fear of the crocodiles, spawn of shame! Even 
they will not eat thy stinking carcass, v ’ he cried wrathfully 
to the spluttering' wretch. 

After this sensational beginning things steadied down. 
Pema soon trained a gang for working in compressed air, 
and fortunately none of them suffered from their ears. 
Whether the delights promised by Pema ensued I do not 
know, but the gang were happy and healthy and the 
dreaded caisson disease did not appear. This effect of 
compressed air takes the form of agonising pain in the 
joints after emerging from the air chamber. Putting the 
sufferer back into compressed air relieves him at once, 
but of course he can’t stay there for ever and the time 
comes when he must be taken out. If this is done very 
slowly, decompressing by very slow degrees, a cure may 
be effected. 

I soon found that I grew accustomed to going in and out 
of the caisson without discomfort. I suppose my tubes were 
cleared by the action of the air, but I did not grow a third 
ear like Pema, nor did any one else. But the whole gang 
grew quite accustomed to the unusual work. In fact they 
were inclined to pass too quickly through the air-lock and 
I was afraid that their health might suffer. But they only 
laughed at my caution and opened the air cock wide as 
usual. 

One man did, however, nearly kill himself I had two air¬ 
locks, one of them for human beings as already described, 
and another for passing fragments of rock outwards and 
for sending skeps of concrete inwards. These brute materials 
could suffer no damage by being instantaneously compressed 
or decompressed, and the air was let into this second air¬ 
lock by means of a large pipe operated from outside. A 
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a of concrete would be placed in the lock, the doors 
closed, and then with almost explosive violence the air 
would be admitted in a fraction of a second. One day I 
was inside the caisson, when we received a signal that a 
skep of concrete was coming in. This was a routine matter 
and the prescribed answering signal was made as soon as 
all was ready to receive it. There was a bang as the com¬ 
pressed air was admitted to the lock and we opened the 
door to find, to our horror, a man instead of a skep. He 
was dragged on to the working platform of the caisson 
and soon revived. He said he had got tired of waiting; 
to come in through the proper entrance and didn’t see 
why he shouldn’t come in like the skeps did. He said they 
suffered no harm and he didn’t see why he should. He was, 
in fact, quite undamaged, but the sudden compression 
knocked him out like a kick from a horse. 

We had few visitors to see the works. We were in such 
a remote spot that not many people braved the discomforts 
of the journey. Twice there came brother engineers who 
wanted to see the unusual work we were doing under such 
primitive conditions, and they were very welcome. Once 
we had a party of sightseers, who were on a shooting trip 
in a neighbouring State and came along to see the sights. 
They were not at all welcome and were frankly a nuisance, 
wasting valuable time with a lot of silly questions. One 
of the party suffered a ridiculous mishap, but was for¬ 
tunately unhurt. 

It happened this way. The party naturally wanted to 
go into the compressed air chamber. There were three 
of them and we managed to squeeze into the air-lock. 
But one of them couldn't stand the pain in his ears as the 
pressure came on, so we had to decompress and let him 
out. That left two visitors and myself and we started 
again to raise the pressure in the air-lock. This time all 
went well and my two visitors said their ears were all 
right. I showed them round the interior of the caisson 
and they were greatly interested, I think. 
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lie we were standing on the bed of the river at 
:om of the caisson, one of the two produced a flask. 
It seemed that the creature had brought a screw-top flask 
of whisky to drink success to the work. I declined the drink, 
but my two 'visitors had a pull at the flask with a hearty 
wish for good luck. It was no doubt kindly meant but it 
seemed a silly proceeding, so the flask was screwed up again 
and stowed away in a breast pocket. We all overlooked 
the fact that in doing so, the gentleman had charged his 
flask with compressed air! 

We did not stay inside very long and soon we were 
again in the air-lock decompressing ourselves slowly so 
as to save the visitors from discomfort. I lowered the 
pressure gently stage by stage and we had nearly reached 
atmospheric pressure, when there was a tremendous bang 
from the whisky flask and we were all drenched with spirit. 
The flask had exploded with a loud report as soon as the 
pressure in the air-lock had been lowered far enough! 
The owner of the flask was unhurt, though he might have 
been damaged by the explosion. Fortunately his breast 
pocket was on his right side, otherwise a sudden blow over 
the heart to a man of his age might have been serious. 

After this visit we were not troubled again. The winter 
was coming to an end and the season became unpropitious 
for travelling. I was rather ashamed of my ungracious 
reception of sightseers, but really there v/as so much to 
be done that every minute away from the work was a 
serious matter. Time was passing. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ENGINEEtUNG interlude—continued 

Time was beginning to run short. The cool winter season 
lingered on into March but then a dismal change took 
place and a study feeling came into the air. To make 
matters worse I lost one of my nine lives at about this period. 
And the annoying thing about, it was that I did so when 
doing another man’s job for him. It happened in this 
manner: Way had to go off for a few days and lie asked 
me to keep an eye on his work at the bridge for him while 
he was gone. I readily agreed as we had often helped each 
other in this fashion. The thing he was particularly wonied 
about was the sinking of an open caisson for one of the other 
foundations of the bridge piers. This did not need the use 
of compressed air and it was being sunk by open dredging. 
I daresay this is Greek to many readers but never mind; 
I will stick to my resolution not to become boresome with 
long technical explanations, and it isn’t really necessary 
to enter into them. 

All that is needed to understand the absurd accident 
which ought to have ended my life, is that it was necessary 
now and then to administer a sound shaking to the caisson, 
which was inclined to stick, in spite of its weight of about a 
thousand, tons, and refuse to sink to the desired level, t 
was, in fact, behaving thoroughly naughtily and, like some 
people, it needed a severe shaking. This was done by tying 
a stick of dynamite to a large stone. A length of fuse capable 
of burning under water was affixed to the cartridge, and 
after lighting the fuse it was thrown into the cential well 
of the caisson. The fuse was timed for two minutes, and 
then there was a most satisfying bump under one’s feet 
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all went well, the caisson went down a foot or 
run. Now dynamite is exploded in a peculiar 


§L 


manner. It is no good setting a match to it, as it simply 
burns harmlessly like celluloid, with a. hue blaze, but no 
explosion. Dynamite has to be detonated; that is, a small 
quantity of fulminate of mercury is made to explode inside 
the dynamite cartridge by the burning Rise. Fulminate 
of mercury, unlike dynamite, does go off when a flame 
touches it; so the fuse explodes the fulminate in a little 
copper tube embedded in the cartridge and the fulminate 
detonates the dynamite. I hope I may be acquitted from 
the charge of becoming technical; at any rate the explana¬ 
tion is over now. 

I went across to the refractory caisson to give it a shake 
tip, as it was reported that it had stuck again. I took a 
large stone and tied a cartridge to it in the ordinary way. 
Soon the detonator and the fuse were attached ready to 
be lighted and thrown into the water. How can a fuse 
burn under water? Ah, that is because ... I was very 
nearly off again on technicalities. Let us content ourselves 
with the statement that the fuse was made to burn under 
water, and did in fact actually do so. 

The fuse burnt at the rate of one foot a minute, so I used 
a length of two feet. That would give ample time for light¬ 
ing it, throwing it into the water and allowing the stone to 
sink to the bottom before the dynamite exploded. Pema 
was with me and he lit a match and applied it to the end 
of the fuse. There should have been a hearty fizz as the 
fuse caught, but instead there was a splutter and to my horror 
I saw the fuse burning rapidly towards the dynamite, 
instead of slowly creeping along at the rate of a foot a minute. 
It was all over in a flash. I had no time to do more than 
stare at the fuse with a startled gaze and give a shout of 
alarm, before there was a loud explosion. 

Everything swam for a bit, and X concluded tnat I was 
dead, blown to bits. And yet I wasn’t. There was Pema, 
and a number of other men running towards us. I was 
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1 standing on the brink of the caisson with the stone 
in my hand, but with a nasty pain in the tips, of my fingers 
beginning to assert itself. What on earth had happened 1 . 

It W as soon clear. The fuse had been defective and gone 
off prematurely. It had ignited the detonator, which 
had exploded with a loud report and snipped off the ends 
of my fingers in doing so. As to the dynamite, it had mis- 
fired ! Whew! All round me were little bits of the dynamite 
cartridge blown to pieces by the detonator. I sat down 
hurriedly feeling rather giddy. 

My fingers were not badly hurt. Only the fleshy tips 
were damaged. But I had had a fearful fright and the shock 
laid rue low for a few days. Pema was none the worse, 
so all ended happily except that I was kept indoors fretting 
about the rate of progress for three days. It was a nasty 
experience and, to complete my discomfiture, the long 
suffering Insurance Company with whom I was insured 
against accidents and illness, decided that it was all my own 
fault, that I was a dangerous person, and that they would 
not insure me at all against accidents in future. Alter a 
time they relented and 'insured me against everything 
except accidents due to explosives. Perhaps, on reflection, 
they were right to protect themselves against people like me. 

I soon recovered, and work went on at high pressure. 
Daily we smashed our way inside the compressed air cham¬ 
ber through the jagged rock, diamond, hard, which had to 
be cleared away before a level foundation could be seemed. 
But day by day the work became more intolerable. The 
hot weather set in with great severity and the sun blazed 
down on us with a biting heat, mounting week by week to 
an unendurable pitch. We were used to enduring the heat 
out in the open air, riding our beats on a pony or a camel, 
but we tried to reach the shelter of camp by noon, after 
which the sun’s radiation became too intense for man or 
beast to endure except in case of dire emergency. But 
in the compressed air chamber, although protected from the 
direct rays of the sun, conditions became appalling. 
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/'.not foreseen this. I thought that we should be able 
fry on in comparative comfort inside the dark caisson, 
cooled, by contact with the dripping walls below water 
level. Alas for the fallibility of mankind, this turned out 
to be a frightful mistake. I had overlooked the effect of 
pumping the outside air, already heated by the sun to a 
hundred and twenty degrees in the shade, into a damp 
atmosphere. 1'he effect, in short, was to turn the caisson 
into the steam heat of a Turkish bath. It was intolerable; 
I could not stay in the air chamber for more than half 
an hour without feeling exhausted, and the workers were 
in worse plight. Even Pema shook his head and said, 
that this could not go on. We arranged short shifts of twenty 
minutes for the men, but this was difficult as we had no 
great number of men trained to work in compressed air to 
draw upon. However the work went on. Time was getting 
terribly short and I gave an anxious glance at the sky every 
morning. There was still a terrible lot to do. 

'Then came one of the ten plagues to add to our troubles. 
For some reason the bridge works went sour on us. We 
had, of course, our own sanitary gangs at work constantly, 
keeping the place clean. But something went wrong and 
we all broke out into boils. Worse still, every little contusion 
or cut went wrong and turned into a beastly sore. No 
one died of this plague, but it was terribly disabling. Our 
medical officer was a dignified Mohammedan gentleman, 
and we appealed to him to do something to effect a cure 
of the diseased condition of the works. He delved in his 
books and quoted sonorous passages from the Koran and 
decided that the visitation was an act of God, and must 
be endured humbly as such. I was feeling very irritable 
with a number of septic sores smarting on my hands and 
feet, and I fear I made an impolite rejoinder. 

The plague grew worse and we had to knock off every 
day for an hour while the sores were dressed and cleaned. 
We began to look like a crowd of lepers in the Middle 
Ages, as we limped about our work. Yet no one down to 
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e humblest coolie shirked. By this time the. bridge 
become their bridge and they were as determined as Way 
and I were to see the thing through. We set our teeth and 
went on. Day and night we went on. 

The heat intensified daily. It would rise to maximum 
by the end of June, when some relief would be experienced 
with the arrival of the monsoon winds charged with moisture, 
which would be discharged on the land in terrific storms. 
But this was what we feared most. For these storms would 
fill the river with a raging torment of waters, which would 
sweep everything away if we were not ready to meet the 
onslaught. Arrangements had been made to receive tele¬ 
grams from. certain points in the upper valley of the river 
warning us of the onset of a flood. This might give us twenty- 
four hours’ notice of a flood. Twenty-four hours in which 
to get clear and make all fast! 

April passed and I began to hope. There was only one 
more solid block of rock to be smashed clear inside the caisson 
before I could report to the Chief that the necessary flat 
surface of rock had been obtained. He would come and 
inspect it, and I hoped pass it. Then concrete could be 
poured into the caisson as fast as we could mix it. In a 
few days after passing the foundation, Dame Nature could 
be confronted with a stocky stump of concrete and masonry 
resting four square on the solid rock of the river bed; 
and she could be defied to do her worst. 

But that time, to which I looked forward so hopefully, 
had not yet come. That obstinate fid of rock was as hard 
as diamond, and it. blunted the tools of fine steel which 
attacked it. The Chief had forbidden the use of dynamite 
inside the air chamber, though I had pressed him to let 
me try, for fear of causing irreparable damage. So we 
bad to go ahead as best we could using all the arts of the 
quarryman inside the dark, damp, overheated chamber, 
where ten minutes’ work was enough to induce exhaustion 
in our frames weakened by the plague of septic sores. 
Day after day passed and still the last lump of rock 
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trained with only a few chips here and there knocked 
off it:. 

The workmen shook their heads. It was the middle of 
May. They began to mutter among themselves that the 
river itself had put such a rock as no man could break in 
this very place in order to prevent the bridge from being 
built. It would be a bad thing if superstitious beliefs dis¬ 
heartened the workmen, and I grew very anxious. Day 
by day we crept towards the end of May, and still the rock 
defied us, 

I felt ill and worried. Was I going to fail after all these 
strenuous months? Way had to go off several times for quite 
long periods and I had no other man of my race to confer 
with. The heat was awful and I grew petulant and impatient 
at trifles. At last I could stand it no longer. I summoned 
Pema and told him I was going to use dynamite on the 
stubborn rock. 

It was a long job drilling the hole in which the dynamite 
was to be tamped. The rock was peculiarly hard with a 
crystalling fracture as though it was impregnated with 
some cementing material. However, at last it was clone. 
The charge was prepared with every care for we did not 
want to have a misfire. Withdrawing a misfired cartridge 
in that dank underground chamber would be a nasty 
business. We had been troubled with misfires with a 
recent consignment of dynamite, and I was on tenterhooks 
while this desperate attempt was being prepared. 

A very long length of fuse was attached, for there must 
be time to light the fuse and then escape through the air¬ 
lock before the explosion came. Pema and I saw to the 
lighting of the fuse after seeing that everyone else had gone 
out through the lock. The fuse fizzed merrily and we 
scampered up the ladder and into the air-lock. Soon the 
outer door swung clear and we clambered out of the air¬ 
lock into the fierce blaze of the sun. Then we went and 
stood a little way off, watch in hand to time the moment 
when the explosion was due. 
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/r nie minutes passed and I muttered to Pema that 
time was at hand. We knew we should feel the sharp bump 
of the explosion under our feet. In a few seconds now our 
enemy the rock would be shattered and with joyful shouts 
we could remove the debris and no further obstacle would 
stand in our way. The end of May! There was time 
yet! 

The second hand of my watch passed the appointed time. 
Well, sometimes the fuse did not burn with chronometric 
accuracy. Pema looked at me enquiringly. 

“The time has passed,” I muttered. 

Pema said something, whether a prayer or a malediction 
I do not know. The second hand went on revolving till 
a minute had passed beyond the appointed time. Then 
another minute. And another. . . . 

I sat down feeling sick with disappointment and appre¬ 
hension. There was nothing for it. We must wait two 
hours to avoid the possibility of a delayed fire, which some¬ 
times happened. Then someone must go into the air cham¬ 
ber and remove the live dynamite cartridge. After that we 
must try again. 

“It has misfired, Pema. It is bad luck.” 

Pema groaned, calling down curses on the manufacturer 
of the fuse, detonator, and dynamite. It was indeed cruel 
luck for this to happen at such a crucial time. 

“Sahib, the cartridge must be taken out. We dare not 
drill another hole alongside it for fear the vibration will 
explode the cartridge.” 

“Very true. But not for two hours. There must be 
no risk of accident.” 

“Very good talk. Then I will go in and take out the 
cartridge.” 

Someone must go in alone into the dripping air chamber 
and withdraw the dynamite charge. The thought turned 
me sick; I had only recently recovered from the shock of 
my mishap with the defective fuse and I still handled 
dynamite with some trepidation even in the ordinary 
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§3%$$ straightforward blasting, during which there i 
risk. I had two hours to wait and then. . . . 

It was blazing noon by the time the two hours had 
passed. I felt ill, sick, and beastly. The septic sores had 
sapped my vitality and I was far from my normal self. 
The last strenuous year, with all its vexations and anxieties, 
the terrific heat, the poor food, all combined to make a 
weakling of me. For I was afraid, terribly afraid. 

At last the appointed time passed. I went to the door 
of the air-lock, but Pcma was there before me. 

“Sahib, it is the appointed time. I will go in.” 

‘Not so, Pema. This is one man’s work.” 

“Very true. It will not take long.” 

I was irritable and desperately afraid, and I lost my 
temper. Perhaps it was the best thing which could have 
happened to me. 

Get out of the way! ” I roared, pushing Pema rudely 
to one side. The next moment I was in the air-lock and 
had slammed the door in his face. I heard him crying 
something and he knocked against the iron door with a 
steel bolt, but I turned on the air and with a savage hiss 
the pressure of the air closed the door against any possi¬ 
bility of opening it. The slight discomfort in my ears eased 
with an audible click, the inner door swung open, and I 
stepped into the caisson.. 

It was a queer feeling, being in it all alone without 
the accustomed bustle of men working. There was nothing 
but the hiss of the air coming through the delivery pipe 
fiom the engine-room and a continuous drip-drip of water 
from the streaming sides of the caisson. The electric lights 
shone clear and I descended the ladder to the bed of the 
river, where the ugly lump of rock still showed its massive 
head. There, too, was the gadget we had fixed against 
the unlikely event of a misfire. How I blessed our fore¬ 
sight in that moment! It was going to make the disagree¬ 
able task easier and less dangerous. I jumped clear of the 
bottom of the ladder, which ended a few feet above the 
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bottom so as to avoid fouling the rock. I went towards 
the lump of rock and then stopped still with my heart 


beating wildly. Forgotten was the imminent presence of 
a live dynamite cartridge, forgotten was everything except 
that our enemy was cracked right across as neatly as though 
it had been sawn. And best of all the crack extended 
clean under the cutting edge of the caisson! It would 
be a simple matter now to split the broken rock and clear 
it all a.way. I gave a shout of joy. What did a little matter 
of a misfire signify now? Nothing at all. 

The cartridge was gingerly wriggled out of its hole. I 
laughed as I saw it coming safely into view. What a fool 
I had been to worry about a trifle like this! I picked up 
the offending cartridge and put it in my pocket. I was 
no longer feeling sick and ill, but well and strong. Now 
for the ladder, and back into the air-lock. Close the door 
and release the pressure! How Pema would laugh when 
I told him of the crack in the rock. Hiss-s-ss went the 
escaping air and the door swung clear. Pema was there. 

“By God’s mercy you have returned. We have been 
praying the whole time. Have you brought the cartridge ? 

I burst into a shout of laughter. I took the cartridge 
out of my pocket and threw it as far as I could into the 
crocodile pool, where it disappeared with a splash. 

“The Stone is broken,” I cried, “the Stone! It is cracked 
right across! It is a miracle! The Stone is broken at last! 

“But the dynamite did not explode!” 

“Nevertheless it is broken. Go and see!” 

Pema jumped into the air-lock and two of the gang 
squeezed in with him. I sat down in the blazing sunshine 
and laughed immoderately. Relief from fear, relief from 
the continual worry as to whether we could be ready in 
time, sent the blood coursing through my veins and I 
behaved perhaps a trifle foolishly. The remainder of the 
compressed air gang stood round me grinning sympatheti¬ 
cally. In a few minutes the door of the air-lock burst open 
and Pema appeared. 
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^ news is true! Hey, what are you lazy crew doi!f. & 
there, wasting your time instead of working? To work! 
You want to eat food do you? Wait until the pieces of that 
shameless lump of rock are thrown to the crocodiles. Then 
you can eat. , . . ” 

Beaming all over his wizened face, Pema drove the gang 
into the air-lock by twos and threes. Soon fragments of 
rock began to be discharged from inside the caisson. It 
was afternoon and the heat was terrific, but what did we 
care? Splintered lumps of the enemy were being thrown 
out and instead of being dumped on the usual heap of 
spoil, they were taken ceremoniously to the edge of the 
crocodile pool and flung in amid a torrent of abuse. 

By the evening all was ready for the final sinking of the 
caisson. I went inside and saw that, our luck had turned 
at last. The removal of the formidable lump of stone had 
left a smooth level surface on to which the caisson could 
sink and rest four square. Groping under the water which 
lay below the cutting edge, Pema reported that every¬ 
where there was good hard level rock. 

“When the air is blown out, the caisson will sink a foot 
and a half. Then we shall see a flat table of rock on which 
a Maharajah could eat. his meals, so clean and smooth 
is it.” 

The last load of tools and oddments sailed upward 
in the skep. The men disappeared gradually through the 
air-lock, and then it was the turn of Pema and myself to 
pass into the outer air. 

We released the pressure in the air-lock and felt our 
ear-drums click as the strain on them was adjusted. Then 
out into the roaring wind and heat of a May evening. 

“Stop the engine!” 

The rhythmic puffing from the engine room died away 
and the hiss of air being forced into the caisson ceased. 
Pema went to a stop valve in the side of the caisson and 
opened it slightly; a sharp rush of air from the inside of 
the caisson poured out. 
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Better leave it like that, Sahib. The ishteam will 
flow out gently and the caisson will settle gently on to its 
new bed,” 

I nodded. The hiss of the escaping air continued and 
we stood watching the caisson. Was it going to stick? 
If so, we should have to give it a good shake-up with dyna¬ 
mite. That would be a pity. Better that it should settle 
naturally and gently without. . . . 

“It is moving, Sahib!” 

I could detect no movement, but Pema must have seen 
some sign, for after a pause there was a WUMPH and the 
huge mass of masonry and steel slid downwards, bringing 
up with a bump which shook the ground like an earthquake. 

“ Hogya !” Pema shouted joyfully. “Start the engine! 
Turn on the ishteam! We will see how she is lying.” 

“We can see that already. The caisson is lying as true 
as a man could wish. To-morrow we will examine the inside. 
Now let everyone eat his food and take his rest.” 

There was a shout of approval at this. The gang were 
worn out with labouring for so long in the dripping heat 
of the caisson, and it would have been cruelty to keep them 
on duty any longer. It had been a trying day for us all, 
and I felt the exhaustion of reaction creeping over me. 
Pema alone looked disappointed; the little man was made 
of a bundle of steel wires. 

I ate ravenously of the poor food set before me by an 
apologetic servant. Stringy goatflesh, some wishy-washy 
vegetable matter and chupatties, after a plate of watery 
soup. What did I care? The end was in sight! If the floods 
delayed for a week or two, all would be well. I masticated 
the tough meat as best I could, feeling hungry for the first 
time for many ddtys. 

I wished for long forgotten dainties with a sharp edge 
on my appetite in spite of the heat. The punkha swung 
to and fro, making the flame of the lamp flicker rhythmically. 
In this remote spot we had to do without a good many of 
the things which were supposed to be essential to comfort. 
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ice 5 no soda water, no bread, no potatoes, no. . . . 
I chuckled. What a list I could make out of the things we 
did without! In the winter we had bread because the yeast 
would keep without going bad; but in the fierce heat of 
summer yeast did not; thrive and we were reduced to eating 


and 


scones and ch.up attics. Potatoes went bad at once_ 

as for the humble cabbage, cauliflower and greens, they 
were simply unknown. On high days and holidays we used 
to open a precious tin of preserved vegetables—brussels 
sprouts or green peas—but that was an extra special treat. 
I lay on my bed meditating on the bare essentials of happi¬ 
ness. I had apparently very few of them at the moment, 
and yet a bland mood of contentment suffused my whole 
being and I lay relaxed and at peace with all the world. 
I wondered . . . what was I wondering about? .... 
can't remember. . . . 

Next morning all went well. The whole gang was there, 
bandaged and looking like a crew of lepers on account 
of their sores, but an air of enthusiasm and excitement 
pervaded us all. The air was teamed on and I went into 
the caisson with Pema, while it was working up to full 
pressure. It was an eerie sight to stand on the working 
platform and watch the water level sinking steadily down 
in apparent defiance of the laws of Nature. But the increas- 
ing pressure on our ear-drums told us of the forces at work 
and we contemplated the miracle unmoved, impatiently 
waiting until the water should be completely blown out 
and we could descend to the bed of the river and confirm 
our sanguine hopes. 

Down, down, down sank the water in the central shaft, 
leaving shilling walls dripping with muddy water. Then 
there was a gurgle as the level fell to the cutting edge. 
Pema lowered an electric bulb on a length of flex and made 
it fast. 1 hen we scrambled down the ladder, and jumped 
clear on to a sheet of firm rock. Trailing the flex behind 
us we made a quick examination round the cutting edge 
and Pema gave an exclamation of astonishment and 
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/delight. The edge was undamaged and it rested ca) 
where on a fiat ledge of rock, save in one place where there 
was a small gap. 

“That doesn’t matter. It can easily be stopped up. 
Dentist’s work.” 

“Sahib?” 

But 1 didn’t stop to explain my feeble joke. I was feeling 
too pleased to do anything but look round at the stroke 
of luck which had changed the outlook so dramatically 
in the last twenty-four hours. Why, this time yesterday. . . . 

But the race was still on. There was still a lot to be 
done. I told Pema to bring the gang in and get to work 
levelling everything up with concrete. They came swarm¬ 
ing in and I left them to go and telegraph to the Chief 
Engineer that a level bed had been reached and would 
he please come at once and pass the foundation. I made 
the telegram as explicit as possible and hoped he would 
start at once. It would take him two or three days to get 
here, I reflected uneasily. Precious days! 

But luck was turning. Within the hour I got a reply. 
“Accept your report. Proceed with work.” . . . Bless 
him! Three days saved. 

June came. We got the Pioneer four days late, and there 
were reports of the arrival of the Monsoon in Bombay 
accompanied by torrential rain. How long would it take 
for the rain to spread northwards to the valley of the 
river? The sky was still as cloudless as ever and the heat 
as intolerable. Way returned and we stared at the map 
of India showing that the river rose far away to the south, 
so that a storm near its source might send a flood tearing 
down the valley in advance of the rain. We decided to 
start clearing the river of everything, which could be 
spared. Soon gangs of chanting coolies were heaving and 
hauling at heavy loads of plant, dragging them to a point 
high above flood level. This level had been established 
by cross-examining villagers, and it seemed incredible 
that the water could reach to such a height. But they were 
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positive, so everything had to be taken well above 
e danger point, 

There was one old steam winch which had given constant 
trouble during the work, always breaking down at the most 
inconvenient moment. It had a ridiculous, spindly chim¬ 
ney, standing up not quite straight and giving the whole 
contraption a slightly inebriated appearance. With a grin 
I gave orders for it to be left to the last; I had conceived 
the wicked thought of leaving it to be swept away in the 
oncoming flood—a shocking lapse from official rectitude 
and an unseemly waste of Government money. 

The caisson was rapidly filled with concrete, turning the 
whole thing into a solid mass of masonry and concrete, 
firmly cemented to the river bed. Then the time came 
to remove the top of the caisson, containing all the gadgets 
for applying compressed air. They were valuable plant 
and must be removed; they could be used again else¬ 
where. They weighed many tons and were awkward things 
to handle, but Pema was in his element here. Give him 
coils of rope and a few poles and he would move moun¬ 
tains. But here he had plenty of hoisting tackle at his 
command and the problem presented no difficulty. Steam 
winches gave him all the power he required, but there 
were a few ticklish operations which needed man power. 
It. was here that Pema’s instinct for command came out. 

He would arm himself with a rope’s end — for show 
only; I never knew him to use it in reality, but there was 
a lot ol threatening done with it, which everyone accepted 
as one of the regular jokes expected from him. Suppose 
there was a heavy girder to be swung, Pema would super¬ 
intend the erection of the necessary tackle and then collect 
a gang ol coolies to haul away. These would assemble 
in a chattering crowd, not knowing exactly what was 
expected of them, some squatting on the ground taking 
a last pull at a hookah, some already grabbing the rope 
and jabbering excitedly, 
brandish his rope’s end. 


Then Pema would arrive and 
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Now, all you misbegotten sons of one-eyed mules ...” 

The jabbering ceased as Pema’s high sing-song voice 
was heard. 

“. . . Listen to me. We are going to lift this girder. 
Hearken to me, oh son of shame! ” 

There was a pause while some local wag got off a repartee. 
There was a shout of laughter, but Pema had secured his 
object—the attention of the motley crowd. He broke 
into a sort of chant to which the dusky coolies answered, 
almost as if it was a prescribed ritual. 

"Do you hear me? ” 

"Hah!” 

"Can we lift this girder?” 

"Hah!” 

N “Shall we lift it?” 

"Hah!” 

"If we all pull together, shall we lift it?” 

"Hah!” 

"Then . . . all together . . . pull, brothers! ” 

"Haysha!” 

"All together!” 

"Haysha!” 

"Now it moves!” 

"Haysha!” 

And so on, Pema chanting a recitative and the coolies 
answering with a shout. Each repetition of “Haysha” 
meant a long line of dusky bodies swinging down on the 
rope with irresistible force. 

Sometimes the recitative was quite unprintable. Pema 
would select an unfortunate, who had become a recog¬ 
nised butt for ridicule, and chant the most unmentionable 
things about his conduct and that of his feminine relations. 
His sister was apparently capable of all sorts of naughtinesses 
according to Pema. The response of "Haysha” took on 
an added enthusiasm during such a recital, while bystanders 
would roll on the ground in delight. 

So the echoing gorge now resounded to the chorus of 
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jfeha” night and day* The sizzling arcs shone down 
m sweating bodies, steadily clearing away the immense 
masses of clutter we had accumulated during the course 
of the work. Then came the telegram which announced 
the end of our days of grace. 

Arrangements had been made to get a telegram, warning 
us of heavy rainfall higher up the valley. The river stretched 
for a great distance and in its upper reaches a few hundred 
miles away it was bridged by a rail way,. There was a 
station there and the station master was one of our weather 
reporters. He had sent us one or two wires intimating 
that there was no rain yet, but that heavy clouds were 
gathering in readiness for the burst of the monsoon. Then 
came a laconic telegram announcing very heavy rain last¬ 
ing for twenty-four hours. 

We had probably one day in which to effect a final 
clearance. I leapt on to my pony and dashed down to the 
bridge works. Way was already there urging the gangs 
to greater speed. The news spread that the waters were 
coming and joyful shouts broke out on all sides. The break 
of the monsoon meant good crops for the villagers, and 
they naturally thought more about this than about the 
possibility of the wealthy Government losing some of its 
gear. But they worked willingly and well and the day 
passed with crowds of men, swarming everywhere like 
ants, moving everything portable. 

The time came for that intoxicated-looking steam winch 
to start staggering for the shore. Pema cocked an enquir¬ 
ing eye at me, and I affected to consider the matter deeply. 

“I do not think there is time. It will take much labour. 
There are other more valuable things. Let it remain behind 
until the last.” 

"‘Very good talk!” 

Hindus do not wink, but Pema managed to convey the 
Hindu equivalent of one. Work proceeded and the steam 
winch with the silly, thin, lop-sided chimney remained 
forlorn and abandoned. Evening fell and most of the work 
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ad to stop, for it was necessary to dismantle the electric 
light gear. But moving lanterns showed where the finish¬ 
ing touches to the salvage work was being accomplished. 
I retired to camp feeling well satisfied. 

Early next morning the old chowkidar roused me before 
dawn. 

i( Sahib, the waters have come.” 

I sat up in bed and stared at the river in the grey morn¬ 
ing light. The chabutra on which we slept was on the river 
bank and there was no need to get out of bed to see what 
was happening. A subtle change had come over the appear¬ 
ance of the river. No longer was there only a thin thread 
of water creeping over the waste of sand. A muddy torrent 
had taken its place, visibly broadening as I watched it. 
Not only was the main stream growing broader and ever 
broader, but new channels were appearing everywhere. 
They burst up through the sand and spread rapidly, making 
a lacework pattern of the golden sands now fast disappear¬ 
ing beneath a flood of yellow waters. But still the rush of 
water was confined to the sandy bottom of the river bed 
and it seemed incredible that the whole width of the 
course of the river could ever be filled with water. 

I rose quickly and went to breakfast. I was not long over 
dressing but when I emerged to have another look at 
the river before sitting down to breakfast, I gave a cry of 
astonishment. A sudden spate must have come down during 
the half hour or so, when I was bathing and shaving, 
for the waters had risen a good six feet and the sands 
had finally gone; the water was lapping at the base of 
the steep bank on which the chabutra stood. 

We ate our breakfast in haste for we wanted to get to 
the bridge and see what was happening. There would 
be no possibility of work, as the water would have driven 
everyone out of the river bed, but it would be interesting 
to see how the flood dealt with our handiwork. We mounted 
our ponies and cantered over the well-remembered paths, 
leading from the camp to the bridge site, but everything 
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ich I was so proud, stood firmly on the bedrock "o? 
river. This wave rose ten feet or more above the sur¬ 
rounding levels and miscellaneous debris brought down 
by the flood was tossed over it unconcernedly. I timed 
the speed of the flood water as well as I could and made 
it nearly fifteen miles an hour. Could the caisson stand 
against such an attack? I began to feel some uneasiness, 
but I was comforted by the sight of the standing wave. 
So long as that, was there, so also was the caisson. 

Now the floodwater began to bring down masses of 
flotsam. Tree trunks passed us, whirled along with their 
branches clawing frantically at the air with skinny fingers; 
dead cattle floated bloated and horrible to be tom at by 
the waiting crocodiles, and here and there a more sinister 
shape hurried past. Dead men floated face upwards and 
dead women floated face downwards, so Pema informed me 
pointing with a callous finger at the bodies as they passed. 
They, like the cattle, would not float for long; the crocodiles 
were busy along the whole length of the river, released 
from their long imprisonment in pools to go ranging far 
in search of prey. 

And still the river rose. Foot by foot the wide channel 
filled until the whole stretch from one bank to the other 
was filled with brown water, swirling down to the sea. It 
was a long journey, the river flowed into the Chambal, 
the Chambal into the Jumna, and the Jumna into the 
Ganges and so away to the Bay of Bengal. And our river 
was only one of many such pouring its mighty flood into 
ever mightier and mightier rivers. My imagination boggled 
at the size of the flood in the Ganges by the time it reached 
the sea, and I began to feel something of the wonder and 
veneration with which this huge moving mass of water is 
regarded by pious Hindus. In later years I went afloat 
on the confluence of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
during the flood season. It was like being at sea; we were 
afloat on a river, but the banks were invisible and there 
was a clear cut horizon all round! 
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As the flood rose to its height, the noise dimin 
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somewhat. There was a curious hissing rush from the 
hurrying waters in place of a savage roar. The river swept 
by in a smooth sweep with but little sound. But this seemed 
even more alarming than the broken torment of waters 
which had heralded the onset of the final high flood. The 
surface of the water was a mass of eddies, from which the 
hissing seemed to come, while sinister blisters of water 
rose suddenly from the depths to burst into a muddy 
foulness. It seemed that nothing could stand against this 
irresistible onrush. 

Way and I rose to return to camp. There was nothing 
more to be done. The foundations we had completed 
were buried under masses of water, and they would remain 
there until the subsidence of the river at the end of the 
rains. Then the piers could be built on them and the bridge 
would be completed. But that does not belong to this 
story, so I need only say that all went well; the founda¬ 
tions emerged undamaged from the flood, the bridge 
was finished and it has for many years now carried 
thundering main line trains over the crocodile pooh 

The clouds in the south-west had spread alarmingly 
while we were watching the flood. The heat intensified 
and redoubled as Nature had one last fling at us. Great 
masses of cumulus piled up overhead and the sun went 
in while we were having tea., with the sweat pouring off 
us in spite of the swinging punkha. The sun went in! 
Way and I stared at each other in amazement at this 
strange phenomenon. We had become used to the sun 
blazing down with unwinking fury from sunrise to sunset. 

How many times had we sat. on the chabutra in the 
evening watching the red disc of the sun slowly disappear 
below the horizon, waiting for those precious hours of respite 
from the intolerable heat. And now the sun went in at half 
past four in the afternoon! With one accord we rushed 
out to see the cause of this extraordinary occurrence. 

Great bulbous clouds were sailing over the sky at great 
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[fa than itnfarailiar look. The flood waters were penetrating 
into all sorts of creeks and nullahs, so that we had to make 
several detours. All the time the sun blazed, down out 
of a brazen sky, for the flood waters had reached us in 
advance of the rain clouds. The monsoon had not yet 
broken over us, but the raging waters of the flood had 
travelled faster than the gathering storm. Far away 
to the south-west there was a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand, the first cloud we had seen for many weary sun- 
scorched weeks. 

Arrived at the bridge site there was nothing to be done 
but sit and watch old Dame Nature doing her worst with 
our works. The flood was pouring in an impressive stream 
through the rocky gorge, and the limestone cliffs echoed 
to the sound of multitudinous waters. But the level of 
the river was still about thirty feet below high flood mark; 
was it really possible that there was still this enormous 
mass of water yet to come? 

The flood was playing havoc with all our temporary 
works. We had built a number of causeways, islands, 
and dams to facilitate easy access to all parts of the works. 
There were the piles for Way’s footbridge, which there 
had been no time to remove since the footbridge had 
to be left to the last. These were being washed away in 
chunks before our eyes, but this was, of course, not a. 
matter for any concern—they had only been intended to 
serve a temporary use. Here and there a tali pole which 
had carried electric light cables stood forlornly in the 
midst of the stream before toppling over and starting 
on its long journey to the Bay of Bengal over a thousand 
miles away. But the thing I watched with the greatest 
glee was that troublesome steam winch, stranded half- 
submerged on an island. It looked more intoxicated than 
ever, leaning over at a drunken angle with its thin crooked 
chimney all awry. 

There was a shout from the little crowd of onlookers 
and an added roar from the waters. A frothing wave of 
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oodwater swept through the gorge and when it had passed 
the level had risen several feet; it did not fail again but 
steadily mounted higher and higher. It became difficult 
to make oneself heard above the rising clamour of the 
waters and the ground began to tremble as though from an 
earthquake. The last of the temporary works was engulfed 
and disappeared for ever, but still the steam winch stood 
with its vertical boiler half covered. It was putting up a 
good fight and I almost felt sorry for it, standing out there 
in the midst of the raging waters. Then the memory of 
frenzied hours spent tinkering at the wretched thing, 
when there w'as urgent work to be done, killed all kindness 
and I stared vindictively at it waiting for the inevitable 
moment when. . . . 

Ah! A shout came again from the spectators. The 
steam winch slowly canted over, recovered, hesitated for 
a moment and then it was gone. The silly thin funnel 
appeared for a second above the hurrying waters as though 
making one last despairing effort to grasp at safety and 
then it sank. No coming up for a third time for a steam 
winch. It went plumb down to the crocodiles and was 
seen no more. I stood up and waved an ironic farewell, 
but my attention was distracted by a roar of laughter 
from the knot of workmen from above me. A figure was 
wildly dancing round like a madman, waving its arms and 
shouting. It was Punnoo, the fitter, who had wrestled so often 
and so long with that steam winch and had exhausted his 
vocabulary of maledictions upon it. Now he had seen his 
enemy drowned before his eyes and he was wild with joy. 

The flood intensified hourly and I sat watching it fas¬ 
cinated by the amazing volume of water which roared 
unceasingly through the gorge. It was unbelievable that 
this muddy torrent had fallen from the sky in little rain¬ 
drops. All the water in the world seemed to be hurrying 
past me and still it grew in volume. The caisson had long 
disappeared from view under the yellow spate and a great 
standing wave grew over the place where my handiwork. 
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A continuous rumble of thunder came from them . 
iSerneath many of the rounded clouds hung rectangular 
blocks of rain whose straight lines contrasted oddly with 
the writhing curves of the hurrying clouds. A fresh smell 
of rain, entirely different from the dry odour of dust which 
had parched our throats for so long, blew through the 
bungalow knocking over everything and whirling papers 
here and there. But what did that matter? The monsoon 
had come! 

Then there was a sullen roar which could be heard even 
above the continuous rumble of the thunder. A cloud 
seemed to open half a mile away and a block of rain water 
fell from the cloud hitting the ground so hard that it raised 
a momentary puff of dust before the downpour churned 
the dust into mud. The rain travelled rapidly towards 
us and with a roar it was upon us. 

The noise was deafening. The beat of the falling drops 
on the ground drowned all other sounds. Great masses 
of green water flung themselves from the sky and in a few 
minutes everything was awash. A delicious rush of cool¬ 
ness swept away the last remnants of the overheated air 
and we ran out into the rain, letting it pour over us. In 
a few seconds we were soaked but what did that matter? 
All nature was rejoicing in the relief from the tortures of 
the hot season. The ponies were loosened and they rushed 
madly round, kicking up their heels and rolling over 
and over on the muddy wet earth. 

It was like the break up of school at the end of the term. 
Work came to a sudden end. Now we could rest quietly 
in our beds at night and the sizzling arcs would no longer 
rouse strange creatures from their lawful occasions and 
send them to an untimely death on the white-hot carbons. 
Holidays had come, and I suddenly felt very very tired . . . 
and very very happy. The job the Chief Engineer had given 
me to do had been done. I was deeply content. What a 
grand tiling it was to be a Railway Engineer! 
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Some years later I travelled down to Bombay in a cdtn-^ 
fortable mail train. As we neared the bridge I felt a little 
feeling of excitement and pleasure. My mind ran over 
again that queer year when I had pulled a train to pieces, 
and raced against Time to get the bridge built. It was 
getting near tea time and my fellow traveller, a complete 
stranger, yawned, 

“When do we get tea?’ 1 he grumbled, “These railway 
fellows never seem to have any sense . * * it’s gone half 
past four, . . . ” 

The train entered the well remembered cutting leading 
down to the river gorge, Clickety-dick, clickety-click, 
over the rail joints . . . soon we should be crossing it. 
With a flick the train slipped on to the bridge. There was 
a rumble from the girders high over the crocodile pool. 
There was the rock where I once stood , . . under that 
tree I remember ... to think that I once worked on 
the river bed. . . . rumble, rumble, rumble, flick! It had 
gone and we were speeding away on our journey to Bombay, 

My fellow traveller was still grumbling, “ . . . And just 
listen to that fan. The damn thing has been rattling like 
that for hours. Do you suppose anyone will ever put it 
right? These Railway Engineers are a most incompetent 
lot. I shall write to the Company . . . want gingering up. 

, , ♦ Thank goodness here's tea. Won’t be worth drinking, 

I expect. . . . These Railway men. . . . ” 

His voice faded away. I was happily back with Pema. 
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CHOLERA MORBUS 

The nuns, continued to be reasonably good, and the parched 
country greedily drank them up as fast as they fell. Crops 
began to rise and patches of green appeared on all sides; 
the starved cattle hungrily cropped the lush grass and an 
increasing sleekness hid the outline of their bony structure. 
Best of all, the news of returning prosperity reached those 
who had fled from the cattle famine, and they began to 
trickle back first by ones and twos and then in a steady 
procession. It was natural that they should use our road 
to return to the land of their fathers and they were welcome 
to do so. 'Everyday saw a stream of returning wanderers 
steadily plodding along the road driving their sheep and 
cattle with them. 

There was not much doing on the railway works, as most 
of our labour departed to till the fields, and contractors 
asked leave to suspend operations until normal conditions 
were restored. However, I used to ride over the works 
once a day just to keep an eye on things, and I grew 
familiar with the happy throng of returning emigrants 
whom I constantly met on the road. They gave me 
cheerful greeting which I as cheerfully returned, for it was 
a pleasant sight to see the arid desert turning into a garden 
before my eyes. There was a delightful coolness in the air 
in the early morning and evening, though the daytime 
was distinctly unpleasant, with a thorough greenhouse 
feeling. Still it was not too bad, and fresh downpours 
at intervals sent the temperature down whenever it tried 
to rise to unpleasant heights. The relief from everyday 
bothers and vexations owing to the partial stoppage of 
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was a welcome relaxation, and I felt that life 

Then the blow fell. I went' to see Osborne on return¬ 
ing from my rounds one day and was proceeding to discuss 
some matter of minor importance. I noticed that he seemed 
rather preoccupied and only answered absently. Presently 
he handed me a telegram. 

“Read that,” he said. “It’s from Shamgarh the day 
before yesterday.” 

I took it from him and read, “Cholera cases reported 
here to-day.” 

“Shamgarh,” I mused, looking at the map of the railway 
on the wall of O borne's office, “two hundred miles away.” 

Osborne smiled grimly. “Two hundred miles away, 
as you say. Now read this,” and he handed me a second 
telegram. 

It read, “Cholera has broken out here and is reported 
to be serious. Many deaths along road.” This one was 
from Piploda. 

“I got it yesterday. Piploda is fifteen miles nearer to 
us than Shamgarh.” 

This was beginning to look unpleasant. Still, two hundred 
miles was a comforting distance, I opened iny month 
to speak, but something in Osborne’s expression stopped 
me. He handed me another telegram in silence. It was 
dated that same day and handed in at Nimoda, twenty 
miles nearer to us than Piploda; it contained the same 
fatal news of the outbreak of cholera. I handed it back 
+o Osborne without a word. 

“I’m sorry to say I’ve had several more telegrams from 
Shamgarh, and they say that it’s very bad indeed there. 
People dying like flies,” 

“Perhaps it won’t spread our way,” I ventured hopefully. 

“What I am afraid of is that these returning emigrants 
are bringing cholera with them. It is not so much a case 
of the beastly thing spreading as of it 1 being definitely 
carried along by these streams of travellers.” 
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CHOLERA MORBUS 

ing out of his office window we could see in the 1 
fance a herd of cattle being driven slowly along the road 
by a few families, happily ignorant of the monster that 
was already tracking them down. They were singing cheer¬ 
fully as they neared their old homestead and recognised 
familiar landmarks. 

“If I am right,” Osborne went on, “there will be another 
telegram to-morrow with news of cholera one day’s march 
nearer to us.” 

One day’s march! X made a rapid calculation. “You 
mean that in nine or ten days the thing will be here?” 

“Yes.” 

I sat down feeling rather queasy. I had heard tales of 
cholera epidemics and they were not pleasant memories. 
In British India a good deal could be done to check and 
isolate an outbreak, but in our chain of Native States there 
was nr hope of that. I could riot help visualising a horrible 
prowling shape somewhere down the line, a gigantic 
monster striding along striking left and right at its victims, 
and every day coming nearer by one day’s march. 

Next morning any hopes we had were dispelled by a 
batch of panicky telegrams from the infected area. But 
one telegram alone stood out from the rest. It told us that 
the monster had taken another long stride in our direc¬ 
tion. One day’s march nearer! 

It is astonishing how quickly we get used to new situa¬ 
tions and ideas. I was thoroughly frightened, but I no 
longer felt rattled or shaken by useless forebodings. I 
felt the need for action, and I found Osborne in the same 
mood. 

“I’ve had a long telegram from the Chief,” he said. 
“He has allotted funds and we are to take all precautions 
possible to protect our people along the line.” 

“And the others?” I queried, 

Osborne shook his head sadly. “We can do nothing, 
and I don’t think the State will do anything. How can 
they? They haven’t any organisation to meet this sort of 
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ing. We can only protect our own camps; the rest must 
look after themselves. Poor devils!” 

We were silent for a time, looking out of the window. A 
group of wayfarers had stopped at one of o ur wells and they 
were drawing water in the usual manner by letting down their 
brass drinking vessels into the water by means of a long cord* 

“That’s how cholera is spread. An infected vessel is 
lowered into a well and that pollutes the water so that 
every one else using the well is in danger. If we can keep 
the water supply clean, we can check this frightful thing. 
If not, God help us all.” 

We settled down to discuss ways and means, and with 
the possibility of action our courage returned. There 
was still a week, perhaps eight days. Osborne began to 
give clear and precise instructions as to what was to be 
done. Under his inspiration my spirits rose; it was to be 
a fight after all, not a passive waiting for the monster to 
pounce, coupled with a fatalistic hope that we should be 
spared. Ourselves versus the monster, and, by the Lord 
Harry, we would win! 

“This is going to give you a lot of work, and you are 
going to be the most unpopular man in the country.” 

“Unpopular!” I exclaimed. “For saving their lives?” 

“Yes. What we are going to do runs counter to the 
manners, customs, and I daresay the religion of the whole 
countryside. It: will be difficult enough for you to get all 
these protective works done in the short time allowed to 
us, but your greatest trouble will come from having to over¬ 
come the ignorant prejudices and fatalism of the very 
people you are going to save.” 

I smiled with the incredulity of youth in the presence of 
age and experience. It seemed ridiculous that I should 
encounter anything but whole-hearted assistance in the 
measures necessary to meet the dread disease which was 
approaching us with such terrible swiftness. I sent for my 
head clerk and explained matters. He, of course, knew 
all about the telegrams we were receiving and he was 
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with fear. His knees were unsteady and he scant against 
the office table to support himself, refusing my offer of a 
chair as this was contrary to etiquette even in such a dis¬ 
tressful hour. But he was no coward. He was a Brahmin 
of a good Punjabi Hindu family and, although he showed 
his distress more openly than we English consider seemly, 
he stuck to me throughout the following days of misery 
and terror and did not run away like so many of his col¬ 
leagues. I gave him a good supply of permanganate of 
potash and explained its use. He was nervous lest it con¬ 
tained any ingredients which would break his caste, for 
he would infinitely prefer death in its most agonising form 
to any infraction of caste rules. However, I was able 
to reassure him that it was entirely of mineral origin and he 
gratefully accepted my gift. Then we set to work. 

“ I am going to put a ring fence round every well in the 
railway area,” I explained, “and we must allow no one to 
draw water with his own vessel.” 

“But, sir - ” 

“Wait a minute. There must be Brahmins put to live 
inside each fence and one must be on duty day and night. 
No one else must be allowed inside the fence.” 

“But-” 

“Anyone who wants water must take his own vessel to 
the well, where it will be filled by the Brahmins, who 
will draw water and pour it over the fence into the vessel 
or pail. Thus there will be no contact with the water in 
the well from outside.” 

“But, sir, the Brahmins will not draw water.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Sir, they are priestly caste. They cannot do any work 
with hands.” 

“Nonsense! This is a matter of life and death.” 

“No doubt it will be as you order, but I do not think 
Brahmins will draw water for men of lower caste.” 

“Bosh! Then there are a lot of irrigation channels running 
into the railway area. They must be stopped up.” 
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‘‘But, sir- 



And so it went on. Every measure I foreshadowed was 
met with a “but” and I had to threaten and bluster and 
cajole the unwilling population into the emergency measures 
Osborne and I were carrying out. The telegraph was giving 
us daily warning of the terrible events down the line and, 
worse still, of the steady approach of the monster. The 
fences grew rapidly round all our wells, and those I thought 
could be dispensed with were filled up, to the horror of 
the normal clientele. The sight of the fences, too, caused 
the liveliest apprehension, and at last Hari Singh, the 
camel man, could contain himself no longer. 

We were jogging along on Aunt Flossie one day, I in 
the front saddle driving the brute and Hari Singh in the back 
saddle. After many deprecatory noises Hari Singh began. 

“Huzoor!” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Huzoor, people are saying that you will put Brahmins 
to live in the fences round the wells, and that a man must 
wait at the fence until the Brahmins give him water.” 

“Quite true.” 

“But--” 

“Well?” 

“This will be a great trouble to the people. Great 
hardship and oppression.” 

“ It is being done so that the people will not die of cholera.” 

“No doubt, but it is a great trouble for the people.” 

“You will see. If my orders are obeyed, none of my 
people will die.” 

“It is God’s will, whether a man lives or dies. But 
waiting one by one for water is unheard-of oppression.” 

“Nonsense! Anyway that is the order.” 

“Hukum! ” 

Hari Singh had a disarming way of ending such con¬ 
versations with a sonorous “Hukum,” meaning that it 
was an order and he would obey. But this time there was a 
distinctly doubting inflection in his “Hukum,” and 1 
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he was far from convinced. People had 
always drawn water freely from the wells and any inter¬ 
ference with this time-honoured right affected him strongly. 
It was understandable enough in a land so fiercely blasted 
with the sun's rays, where water was the elixir of life for 
man and beast, and for the thirsty land. They did not 
believe that cholera was a water-borne disease, but looked 
upon it as an affliction sent by one of the gods or goddesses 
of the Hindu pantheon for some inscrutable reason; some 
of them even feared that it might be an act of sacrilege 
to interfere with the divine intentions, and that such 
interference might bring misfortune later. As if cholera 
itself were not sufficient misfortune! But these ignorant 
and fatalistic superstitions hampered me at every turn. 

The monster was now only three days’ march away 
and I wanted to have everything working smoothly by the 
time it arrived. So the Brahmins were duly installed ami 
instructed in their duties. I did not like the look of them 
at all; they were weedy-looking, fair-skinned specimens, 
with cunning but characterless faces. They were intelligent 
and readily understood the orders given to them, and assured 
me that everything would be done as I ordered. Then 
they moved into their enclosures, two in each so that one 
man would be on duty at all times, and I retired to my 
bungalow dog-tired to await events on the morrow. 

Next morning I rose early and started out on a tour of 
inspection. At the first well everything was quite normal, 
fatally normal. The two Brahmins were cheerfully cooking 
their morning meal, the gate into the enclosure was wide 
open and the populace was moving in and out drawing 
water as usual in the time-honoured manner. I leapt 
off my pony and demanded angrily what was the reason 
for this neglect of orders. The Br ahmins looked surprised 
and said they did not know that they were expected to 
supply water to anyone but Brahmins. 

‘'What nonsense,” I cried, “how do you suppose the 
others are to get water? ” 
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They did not know, and expressed polite indifference. 
The affairs of low caste men were no concern of theirs. 
Such men could go elsewhere for water, and they waved 
their arms vaguely round the landscape. A tremendous 
argument ensued, but the Brahmins were adamant. I was 
up against the most ancient and deeply-rooted prejudices 
to be found on the surface of the globe. My whole scheme 
for trying to keep the well water uncontaminated seemed 
to be falling to pieces. No money would tempt them, 
but it gradually transpired that their objection was not 
so much to supplying water, which might be done as a 
great favour or under the guise of a charitable gift to the 
poor, but to the manual labour of pulling on the well rope. 
This was entirely derogatory to a Brahmin, especially if 
done on behalf of a man of low caste. The monster was 
at our gates and in desperation I said I would arrange a 
contraption so that anyone coming for water could pull 
on the well-rope himself and raise the water, if the Brahmins 
would empty the bucket into the man’s vessel over the 
fence in such a way that there was no contact. This was 
agreed upon, and indeed approved, because the Brahmins 
would be very careful to avoid contact between their own 
drinking vessels and those of a lower caste man. 

So in the last two days there was a final rush to get 
these new arrangements into force, and by the evening 
of the last day things seemed to be more or less shipshape, 
though the Brahmins were sulky and the people obviously 
annoyed at having to wait in turn for their water. Old 
Hari Singh tried a last protest. He thought I was quite mad. 

“Huzoor!” He pronounced it “Hujoor” in his rough 
dialect. 

“Well?” 

“Everyone is complaining at your orders. It is great 
trouble for us all. I had to wait a long time myself although 
I am the Sahib’s servant and entitled to be served first. ’ 

“I have told you again and again, this new order is to 
save you from the cholera.” 
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it may be, but the order is very oppressive.” 
fter the trouble is over, I will ask you again if it is 
an oppression to be preserved from death.” 

“Hukum!” 

That evening I returned to my quarters in thoughtful 
mood. As I rode into our camp I was facing south and I 
could see on the horizon a low rocky ridge through which 
the line ran on its way down country. It was about a day's 
march away. A day's march! Once more the strange 
fancy came over me that there, just beyond that low line 
of hills, a ravening monster was loose. I almost visualised 
its hideous shape moving about behind the ridge and 
now raising its vile head to peer at us. Osborne smiled 
grimly as I dismounted. 

“I’ve had a wire from Nimli saying they've got it badly.” 

No need to ask what he meant by “it.” We both stared 
silently at the distant rocky ridge behind which Nimli 
lay. I had often ridden over there to spend a week-end 
with our next-door neighbour. 

“Then it's to-morrow?” 

Osborne nodded. 

Dinner was a gloomy function. It was impossible to 
keep up a false cheerfulness in the face of this beastly danger. 
There is no romance in death by cholera. 

“From now on,” said Osborne, “we must be frightfully 
careful about our food and drink. We must drink per¬ 
manganate, bath in it, clean our teeth in it, wash our hands 
in it, and eat only freshly cooked food.” 

It was not a very inviting prospect. We had no ice or 
soda water; and boiled water tinted with permanganate 
of potash is an insipid drink for a thirsty man. Still, any¬ 
thing- was better than risking being seized by the monster. 

“What have you arranged to do about any corpses 
found lying about in the camp area?” 

“I have a squad of men ready to burn them or bury 
them according to whether they arc Hindus or Moham¬ 
medans.” 
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, Osborne nodded. It was a gruesome subject for ta' 
talk, and presently wc talked of other things. But all 
the time our thought was . . . to-morrow. 

To-morrow came, as to-morrows always do, and with 
it the news that half our staff had fled in the night. My own 
servants and old Hari Singh were on duty as usual, b.ess 
their simple, faithful hearts! I fancied,'however, that 
there was an air of constraint about them, and sure enough 
as soon as I had dressed and emerged from my room, 
I found all of them drawn up outside with my bearer as 
the spokesman. I got ready to deliver a heartening .speech 
encouraging them to meet the onset of the epidemic with 
fortitude, but it was not needed. They were not worried 
about the epidemic but about the regulations for drawing 
water. 

“Huzoor, we are all in great trouble for water. Our 
family members are complaining. Everyone is laughing 
at us because we, the servants of the Sahib, are kept wait¬ 
ing in turn with other folk. Would your Honour be pleased 
to order that we may draw water as we please for the 
Sahib.” 

Their family members! I knew what that meant. Wives 
arc not directly mentioned in polite conversation, and the 
discreet phrase ‘‘family members” is used instead. So 
what they meant was that they were being badgered by 
their women about this matter of the water. I sighed 
and tried to soothe their feelings as best I could, though 
Hari Singh’s wrinkled face took on a more sardonic 


expression than ever. 


_ ___ I thought they would be sinking 

another song as soon as the cholera started in earnest, 
and I went across to breakfast with Osborne. 

On the way I decided to have a look at some of the wells 
to see that my orders were being carried out. I found 
one unauthorised person inside one of the fences and with 
a roar of simulated fury I rushed at him. But he was too 
quick for me and, skipping nimbly over the fence he dis¬ 
appeared in the jungle. I rated the Brahmins soundly, and 
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leyjpromised amendment; but it was too painfully clear 
that everyone looked on this protection of the wells as a 
mad scheme, useless and irritating. 

Osborne and I looked at our breakfast and then at each 
other. Then we laughed uneasily and fell to with, in my 
case, small appetite. The flat taste of permanganate of 
potash over everything was unpleasant but vaguely com¬ 
forting. 

After breakfast I said I should go out as usual along the 
line, though there was not much doing. 

“Which direction?” asked Osborne. 

“South,” I replied with a ghastly smile. We stared out 
of the window of his office at the thin trickle of wayfarers 
on the road. There was the familiar herd of cattle accom¬ 
panied by a family or two, men, women and children 
with a bullock cart laden with their scanty household goods. 
They moved slowly along the road and then something 
happened. Just as a train of ants, disturbed by an unwel¬ 
come obstruction, breaks up with much scurrying here 
and there, so the travellers seemed to be alarmed by some¬ 
thing. They stood round an object lying on the ground, 
uttering shrill cries; then they ran to and fro in a be¬ 
wildered fashion and after a time moved on along the road, 
leaving something lying on the ground which still writhed 
feebly and tried to crawl after the herd of cattle and the 
bullock cart. When we got there he was dead. 

There seemed to be nothing to be said. I went and 
mounted my camel and Hari Singh mounted behind me. 

“Well, Hari Singh, the cholera has come.” 

“Hukum.” 

I could get no more out of him, and he did not seem to 
be disturbed. I realised that I had underestimated the 
fatalism of the East. There were a few clouds in the sky 
and Hari Singh was greatly excited about them. One cloud 
looked blacker than the rest and presently there was 
a rumble of thunder from it. Hari Singh exclaimed 
delightedly : 
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“Indra has spoken. He is pleased with the peop) 

I was interested too. A deluge of rain might wash the 
countryside clean of the poison which had contaminated 
it;, but my hopes disappeared as the sun rose higher and 
dispelled the clouds. The heat increased and the burning 
winds moaned across the plain as harshly as ever. Hari 
Singh twisted in the saddle and pointed to a dark form on 
the ground, above which kites wheeled with melancholy 
whistles. 

“A man has died, Sahib.” 

Further on a group of vultures squeaked and hustled, 
each other with horrible gusto over some indistinguishable 
thing hidden from my horrified gaze by their own swarming 
greed. One foul creature, gorged to excess, flew heavily 
to a tree and perched there huddled in its own bedraggled 
plumage, brooding over the many feasts to come. 

And so it went on. Every here and there was a poor 
wreck of humanity stretched on the ground where the 
terrible disease had attacked him. Years afterwards I 
fell a victim to this dreadful disease but, thanks to the 
devoted nurses and doctors who cared for me, I survived. 
But I remember well the irresistible longing that came 
over me to crawl to water to quench the burning fever that 
was consuming me inside and outside my racked and 
twisted body. I could hear a tap running somewhere in 
the hospital garden for irrigating the dry soil, and if I 
had not been restrained I should have crawled to the 
sound of the running water. In my delirium I dreamed 
of sinking into it and of swallowing great draughts of cold 
water and I struggled to free myself from those who were 
saving me from myself. 

But for the unfortunates who fell by the roadside there 
was no hope. Their friends and relations fled from them, 
leaving them to crawl in any direction where they imagined 
water might be found until, knotted by cramps, they could 
crawl no more, but fell at last into the final merciful coma 
surrounded by a ring of waiting vultures. 1 do not like 
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-ell on those nightmare days, but the first day of the 
epidemic was, I think, die worst. After a short time one 
developed a sort of callous fatalism and one 's mind ceased 
to be preoccupied by the dread of being seized. But at 
first it was bad, and I returned from that day’s inspection 
white and shaken. 

The speed with which a man was killed was very alarm¬ 
ing. I. would have speech with someone in the middle of 
the day, who appeared to be in the best of health, and then 
in the evening I would hear that he was dead. I think 
a European puts up a longer fight for life, but the Indian 
when attacked seemed to give up ail hope at once and 
resign himself to death, which came quickly. Perhaps it 
is as well; death by cholera is unpleasant. No, that is a 
foolish understatement; it is intolerable, agony, and it is 
not right that human beings should suffer so much. 

Now the whole countryside became infected. Wells 
and village ponds, reservoirs, nullahs and rivers, all became 
the breeding ground for the virus. The result was frightful. 
Whole villages were wiped out and corpses lay out in the 
open everywhere, especially along the fringe ol running 
water. The ignorance and fatalism of the people was 
appalling; I saw a man drinking contentedly from a river, 
with a cholera corpse lying half in and half out of the water 
only a short distance upstream. Remonstrance was useless, 
and under these conditions the monster raged unchecked. 

The one bright spot during those awful days was that 
there were no cases in our camp, where the wells had been 
protected. It was too much to expect that my orders were 
literally obeyed at all times in regard to the drawing of 
water. But by pegging away unceasingly a lot could be 
done. Osborne and I dined together at the end of the 
first day and derived some satisfaction from the fact that 
no cases had been reported from our own people. We 
were not. too cock-a-hoop because we were still in the 
stage of wondering whether each mouthful we ate or each 
draught of water that we quaffed, was the one which would 
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prove our undoing, I found myself constantly engaged 
an introspective quest as to whether there were any unusual 
pains or discomforts inside me; and of course there were. 
I was sick and queasy with fright, and it is this very feeling 
that I believed was the premonitory symptom. 

Next morning X was somewhat surprised to find myself 
still alive and well. Rapid enquiries showed that there 
were still no cases in camp. I hurried over to Osborne 
with the news and found that of course he had already 
learnt the same heartening fact. No case at all! And 
the whole country round us already littered with corpses ! 
Hope was born. No cases at all, I repeated to myself and 
found that X had an appetite for breakfast. 

After breakfast Hari Singh was waiting as usual with 
Aunt Flossie. As usual Aunt Flossie burst into tears at 
the sight of me and lifted up her voice in agonised despair 
at the mere idea of being ridden. 

“Well, Hari Singh, none of my people has got cholera.”' 

“Huzoor ” 

“What have you got to say now about waiting for 
water?” 

“It is a great trouble. Now' that no one has cholera, 
will the Sahib be pleased to allow people to draw water 
as usual?” 

“He will not.” 

“Hukum.” 

But the old man was not happy. During the days which 
followed he never failed to let off a grumble about the 
water whenever he had a chance. 

The second day’s inspection was just as horrible as the 
first, but I was becoming hardened. I noted with concern 
that there were a number of corpses lying inconveniently 
close to the site of some of our bridge works. This would 
never do, as there was a risk, X thought, of the site of the 
works being polluted for a long time to come, but I did 
not see how I could prevent it. I mentioned this to Osborne 
that evening when I got back. 
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“Any cases? ” I asked anxiously as I dismounted. 

“None.” 

“Not one?” 

“Not a single one.” 

“It’s too good to be true.” 

“It's true right enough.” 

It. was splendid news and heartened us all. The babus 
now became eager to see the regulations about drawing 
water enforced. Perhaps there was method in the Sahib’s 
madness after all. I had a large stock of quicklime and 
I threw a lot down the wells to clear them in case any 
pollution had crept in. I do not know if it did any good, 
but the quicklime bubbled merrily and, after the milky 
lime had settled, the water was beautifully clear. This 
had a fine psychological effect on us all, and the continued 
absence of cases gave us the feeling of living on an island 
above the level of the flood of horrors which had sub¬ 
merged the surrounding country. 

Ihe lat old Motamid came to see me and told me some¬ 
thing of the ravages of the disease. One can suffer from 
a surfeit of horrors, so that the recounting of them becomes 
a monotony. Thus did I find his tales, yet they were indeed 
very dreadful and he was greatly alarmed. I advised him 
to boil all his drinking water, and gave him a supply of 
permanganate, for which he was very grateful. Pie survived 
all right. 

Next morning, on Osborne’s advice, I took out with 
me a number of bottles of kerosene oil and a box of matches, 
to deal with corpses uncomfortably near our works. Hari 
Singh did not approve of this new manifestation of mania 
on my part. He was afraid lest contact with a dead body 
should break, his caste rules. However, there was no one 
to see us at our ghoulish work except Aunt Flossie, so 
with a resigned “Hukum” to salve his conscience, he 
helped me, and we disposed of one or two unfortunates. 
One of them was a young girl, whose anklets and rings 
had been violently stripped from her by robbers. 
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_ack in camp for the third evening and still no cases 

In fact, to forestall this part of my tale, we did not have 
a single case in our own camp except one imported case 
who was rapidly isolated. We began, from this third day 
of immunity, to feel a growing sense of security and I think 
we soon lost all sense of fear. At any rate 1 ceased my 
introspective search for symptoms and returned to a 
normal outlook on life. 

For ten days the fury of the epidemic continued and then 
it began to abate. The Motamid told me that it was dying 
down in the town of Madhopur and had already diminished 
in the villages. Apparendy an unchecked onslaught like 
this passes very rapidly. The weaklings are immediately 
seized and slain, while those constitutionally able to with¬ 
stand the disease remain alive and immune. Thus the 
epidemic passes like a forest fire, leaving a trail of ruin 
behind it, but once it has passed it has gone for good. 

The Motamid told me of one curious by-product of the 
cholera. He said that during a time of cholera there was 
always another epidemic—an epidemic ol murder by 
arsenic poisoning. Apparently the symptoms of arsenic 
poisoning are very similar to those of cholera, so there is 
a grand opportunity to put money-lenders, mothers-in- 
law, and other pests out of the way without danger of 
detection. They simply die of cholera and there is no more 
to be said about it. 

The fat old Motamid told me that there were two kinds 


of cholera. One was ordinary cholera, from which a man 
might recover. The other kind he called the black cholera. 
If a man were seized with this, he turned black and died 
at once; it was an absolute certainty, like the bite of a 
karait. I do not know whether there is any truth in this, 
but the Motamid was quite positive. He said that a vnan 
taken with the black cholera would spring to his feet crying 
that he felt ill, and would immediately fall dead. It sounded 
very horrible, and the Motamid was in great terror of being 
seized. 
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;an vouch for the suddenness of the seizure, 
years when I was pounced on by the monster, I woke 
feeling as well as ever I had felt in my life and I ate a liearty 
breakfast with no thought of what was to come. Yet by 
the evening I was a tortured wreck of humanity, knotted 
and twisted with cramps and blue-black, in colour all over. 
The rapidity of events was appalling, but it is also a fact 
that recovery is very rapid. I suppose the illusion that I 


had pictured during the epidemic at Madhopur of a 


horrible monster prowling over the countryside returned 


to me after many years in my delirium, for X had the 


beastly feeling that I was in the gr ip of a nightmare fiend 


who delighted in torturing me. Then when the period of 
coma set in, and the violence of the attack began to abate, 
I felt the monster withdrawing his claws one by one from 
my tortured body until the blissful time came when I 
lay free from its horrid presence, relaxed and at peace. 
This is the time the patient will die if he is going to, but 
I carne through it all right thanks to devoted nursing, and 
the day came when X opened one eye and whispered that 
I was hungry. 

But for the poor wretches who were seized in and around 
Madhopur, there was no help. They were left to die. I 
believe some of those who succeeded in crawling to water 
survived by rolling into the water more or less by accident 
and lying half in and half out until the attack passed. They 
must have been hardy specimens of humanity with no one 
to feed them until they could crawl for help. But I think 
these tales had some foundation; among other things it 
is the terrible desiccation of the body that proves fatal. 
1 he skin goes blue-black and wilts like a stale apple from 
the rapid loss of moisture from the blood. If a man can 
lie in the water and is strong enough to survive, he may 
be able to absorb enough moisture through his skin to keep 
himself going. X believe it used to be one of the methods 
of treatment in a rougher age to keep douching the sufferer 
with water from a pail, so that he was soaked to the skin. 
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it I must not dwell on horrors though I want to convetj 
something of the loathsome experience through which we 
went. I still shudder at it, for we Westerners cannot acquire 
the fatalistic outlook of the Orient on death. We have 
to be up and doing and try to combat the evil thing, 
whereas the Indian is able to endure with a stolid indiffer¬ 
ence whatever Fate has in store for him. The attitude of 
the surviving population was a never-ceasing wonder to 
me. They went quietly on tilling the fields and pursuing 
their daily task with an admirable fortitude or a callous 
indifference, whichever way you like to look at it. Bodies 
lay all over the place with no one to spare the time to 
inter them or to burn them. For many months afterwards, 
I used to come across skeletons stretched in the grass, lying 
where they had fallen. In England such a state of affairs 
would produce a first-class panic, but in our State it was 
undoubtedly an affliction of the gods, or the wrath of 
Allah, according to whether a man was a Hindu or a 
Mohammedan. That being so it had to be endured as 
best it could. This is not to say that it was not the cause 
of the most terrible grief and suffering. The simple villagers 
were as human as anyone else in any part of the world in 
that respect. It was especially dreadful for those Hindus 
who lost their eldest sons. But they displayed wonderful 
fortitude, and there was no panic. 

The peak of the epidemic passed in about ten days from 
the first appearance of the disease. Then there came a 
tremendous downpour of rain, after a long hot break 
during which the sun blazed down as mercilessly as during 
the height of the hot season. Every nullah became a 
torrent and every little hollow was a tributary to some 
greater stream. The rain roared down for twenty-four 
hours and washed the land clean from the foulness which 
had fallen upon it. When the great storm was over, men 
looked at one another with a new hope; the air smelt 
sweet again and we all felt that the monster had passed 
on and away to smite other places with his wrath. As 
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tri Singh put it, Indra was once again pleased with the 
people and there would be good, crops. 

During the worst period the vultures prospered exceed- 
ngly. These incredibly evil-looking birds were gorged 
to repletion and dozens of them at a time could be seen 
roosting on trees digesting their plentiful meals. They are 
horrible creatures with nasty, bald necks and heads and 
they look just like malevolent demons wrapped in mangy 



cloaks Item which their scrawny necks protrude inquisi¬ 
tively. These lean necks are, however, very powerful and 
their hooked beaks are terribly sharp. They strike at the 
carrion they are devouring and they are able to gouge 
out great fids of flesh over which they quarrel with their 
fellows, making queer little squawks. But they do not 
fight with each other, and vulture does not devour vulture. 
They detect their carrion from far off by some unknown 
means,. A cow may fall dead with the sky dear of these 
foul birds, and yet within a few minutes one will be seen 
winging, its way heavily towards the body and presently 
diese will be dozens. 'They never attack the living body, 
out they sense when a living body is in extremis so that they 


can on occasions be seen waiting hopefully for life to 
depart, when they will at once begin their attack. I cannot 
help regarding these foul creatures with horror, and 
yet I suppose they perform a very useful purpose in 
the rapid scavenging of what would otherwise be very 
offensive. 

Ibe days passed and the monster relaxed its hold on the 
land. Osborne and I could look with some satisfaction 
on our little oasis of security. The danger was past and 
we could loosen our precautions. I found myself looking 
upon my people with a strange feeling of affection. I had 
caied for them and saved them from disaster and I began 


to understand the meaning of the phrase, “fathe? of his 


people.” Though rather young for‘the part I felt like a 
patriarch of old. And were my people grateful? Not in 
the least. I he old grievance about the water remained. 
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deputation headed by old Hari Singh was approach¬ 
ing; he tried to twist the ironic wrinkles in his face into a 
propitiating smile. 

“Well, Hari Singh, I suppose it is about the drawing 
of water again? ” 

“Huzoor.” 

“I told you none of my people would die and it has 
happened just as l said.” 

“Very true, Sahib.” 

“Well, what have you got to say now?” 

“Huzoor, it is great trouble for all the people. Why 
should a man have to wait half an hour for water ? Our 
fathers and our fathers’ fathers never had to endure such 


I have heard all this before. But there is 


oppression. 

“Hari Singh, 
a new order.” 

“ Huzoor.” 

“The danger has passed and I have given orders for the 
fences to be removed. From to-morrow everyone can 
draw water as he pleases.” 

A sunny smile broke through the wrinkles and he drew 
a long breath. Then with a sonorous “Hukum” he and 
the deputation salaamed and departed, chattering 
delightedly, the grievance that had clouded their lives 
for so long removed at last. 


CHAPTER VIII 

JUNGLE NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS 

All work and no play, etcetera . One of the truest of sayings 
and an excellent cliche with which to start this chapter. 
Life in the jungle held very few possibilities of play, however. 
One would return dog-tired in the evening after a day in 
the saddle, with little desire to do anything but sit in a 
long chair and ruminate or drowse over a novel. But 
even this simple amusement was hard to come by, since 
books were few in number and were soon hawked round. 
The Pioneer came fay post four days late and it was very 
welcome. Letters from friends and from Home were always 
a great event* and the arrival of the weekly mail from 
England must be reckoned one of our simple pleasures. 
Of certain more complicated ones, I will tell later, but the 
simple thrill of waiting in Osborne’s bungalow for the 
arrival of the mail took a lot of beating. 

The State had. organised an excellent postal service for 
us. We had to pay two postages—one as far as the border 
of the State and another from the border to the Gamp. 
But it was a reliable service, and it kept us in touch with 
the outside world. As a graceful custom the State arranged, 
on the arrival of the English mail within their borders, 
to forward it by pony in a special bag straight to Osborne’s 
bungalow. It was very punctual, and arrival could always 
be expected on the appointed day at about nine o’clock at 
night. We used to stroll over to his bungalow on mail 
days after the evening meal and wait for the post to arrive. 
The evenings were very still and there were few travellers 
abroad at night, so it was possible to hear the cantering 
hooves of the mail pony quite a long way off. Conversation 
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__desultory and disjointed, for all of us were listening 

with one ear for the beat of hooves on the hard, sun-baked 
earth. Presently one with sharper ears than the rest would 
announce that it was coming, and soon it would be clear 
to everyone. The pony used to canter up to the servants’ 
quarters and in a few seconds a smiling servant brought 
in the hag. Simple joys are best, and there was no moment 
like the opening of the bag and the hand-out of a bundle 
of letters addressed to oneself. There were horrid days 
when there was no letter, while everyone else was eagerly 
opening their own, but I must not get sloppily sentimental 
over this. After all there was always next week’s mail to 
look forward to. 

I used to get an illustrated paper out from home regularly, 
also a weekly review; and one year I went a bust on the 
Nineteenth Century, but gave it up as too expensive for my 
modest purse. Occasionally brothers at home would send 
me a parcel of books—-paper covered novels mostly, which 
could be bought for sixpence in those happy days. It was 
in the silence of the jungle evenings that I first recovered 
from my school-time horror of Shakespeare and learned 
what a mine of delight lies therein. But these were our 
plain, simple pleasures, pleasant to look back on but 
uneventful to chronicle. 

The celebration of festivals is the main source of pleasure 
for natives. At fairly frequent intervals, there is a minor 
festival, when work is abandoned for the day. But there 
are one or two great Feasts which last for two or three 
days, during which the whole population is engaged in 
religious observance and merrymaking. The great day for 
the English is Christmas Day, and the natives have given 
it a Hindustani title—Bara Din—which simply means Great 
Day. So what with Hindu holidays and Christmas, there were 
times when restraint was thrown off and work was forgotten. 

For the natives the most ribald festival is the Holi. It 
is not at all what it sounds to be in our tongue, for it is the 
heir through the ages of the Saturnalia or, if you like. 
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e English May Day festival when England was still 
Merry England. The Holi is the festival of the beginning 
of Spring, and all the normal bounds of decorum are 
loosed for the occasion, Mrs. Grundy hides herself away, 
if there is such a person in India, which I don’t believe. 
It is all very simple arid hearty, and also highly improper; 
but it is great fun in the jungle. I’m not so sure about 
the towns, where it tends to degenerate into plain rowdi¬ 
ness and blackguardism. But among our simple villagers it 
was just wlxat it was intended to be, a simple celebration of 
the time of the y ear when all Nature demands to be renewed. 

For the occasion everyone daubs him or herself with red- 
coloured water. The white homespun clothing of all, from 
the highest to the humblest, becomes a motley pattern 
of varying shades of red. This is the signal for complete 
licence to be granted to the laughing singing rout for 
indulgence in all manner of ribald jests. There is a good 
deal of drinking of potent spirits at this time and soon 
everyone is in the mood for anything. But it is all quite 
harmless and great fun. 

We English were not, of course, admitted to all the 
intimacies of the festival, but I used to watch roving bands 
of men and women dancing and singing along the cart 
tracks interlacing between the villages. They were all 
in high spirits, grinning from ear to ear and throwing 
coloured water over one another. Bolder ones would 
sprinkle me, too, as I passed, amid shouts of glee. I could 
not understand their rough dialect on such occasions, and 
perhaps it was just as well, for I am sure that their jests 
were quite unprintable. 

It is said that any girl who goes out during the two 
days at the height of the Festival is fair game, and is not 
held up to shame if she is carried off by a young man. 
No question of matrimony arises, and no irate parents 
come round afterwards to demand this, that and the 
other. If there is a baby it is cared for by the family of 
the girl. Ladies who do not approve of this arrangement 
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(can stay at home, and the better class ladies keep them¬ 
selves to themselves during this Saturnalia. But there weie 
plenty of sturdy russec wenches who had no such scruples, 
and took part lustily in the celebrations. 

A roaring band of villagers was seen approaching my 
bungalow and grinning servants announced that they 
would entertain the Sahib with dance and song. I sent 
word to tell them to come and I would reward them with 
a few rupees for sweets for the youngsters. The rout had 
held off shyly for a short time but now, encouraged by 
my message, they came running and dancing towards me. 
I sat on the verandah and watched the red-daubed crowd 
coming, wondering what on earth would happen. They 
collected in a semi-circle round me and began a song with 
a quick rhythmic beat to it, accompanied by tom-toms 
played with great skill. Hindu music is quite different 
from ours, and is constructed on a scale containing twelve 
notes to the octave instead of eight. So it is impossible 
for the ordinary European to hear Hindu music as it 
really is, since his ear is continually trying to resolve the 
sequence of notes in terms of the scale he has become 
familiar with. The music has a peculiar wailing quality 
to the Western ear and, although I understood my limita¬ 
tions in listening to it, I always found it strangely exciting. 

In this case there was no mistaking the meaning of the 
music. I could almost hear the beat of the hooves of the 
great god Pan as he stamped his hairy legs in an ecstasy 
of delight. Wood nymphs squealed in simulated terror 
as he leaped among them roaring with primitive joy in 
the Springtime of the year. Round and round swung the 
dancers waving their arms in abandoned gestures, while 
the maddening drum throbbed faster and faster. Now a 
young girl was dancing alone in the centre of the throng. 
She lifted up a mischievous face sparkling with wicked 
glee and sang something about the delights she could 
promise, while the rest stamped and clapped their hands 
in unison. With graceful gestures of invitation she drew 
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ion to her most intimate charms with a simplicity 
which drew a jovial smile from all. Then the rout swept 
her away again and once more the crowd swirled this way 
and that, shouting their primitive delight unrestrained 
and unembarrassed. 

Now the crowd separated again and this time a man 
was left posturing in the middle. Once again the madden¬ 
ing rhythm broke forth from the drums and the figure 
jerked this way and that like a marionette. I stared in 
incredulous amazement, for the figure was none other than 
my highly respectable Accounts Clerk, stained with red 
paint and dancing like a madman round and round. He 
had a garland of flowers around his neck and his red- 
splashed clothes gave him the appearance of a harlequin 
pirouetting here and there among the shouting throng. 
Soon he was joined by the laughing girl jingling her anklets 
as she stamped her tiny feet on the hard-baked earth. The 
dance would have become highly indecorous, hut the 
babu was breathless and he sank back into the crowd 
puffing and gasping while he streamed with perspiration. 
I signalled that I had seen enough, and I gave a few rupees 
to the crowd, who moved off still shouting joyously. Excited 
though they were, the natural good manners of the Rajput 
asserted themselves and there was no disorder or unseemly 
conduct. 

But there was more to come on this riotous day. I 
received a message that there would be a jalsa that evening 
at a place about a mile away, and I received a pressing 
message to attend. A jalsa is simply a party or an enter¬ 
tainment. The old Motamid brought the message, his 
fat paunch shaking with jollity, and he promised all manner 
of delights for me. I said I should be charmed to come, 
as it is not often that an Englishman has a chance of taking 
part in the more intimate life of the natives. They are 
usually inclined to hold aloof, and there is not much social 
intercourse between the races. But here they were pressing 
me to come and I cheerfully responded. 
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_„e jalsa took place after dark and it would go on all 
night and perhaps well on into the next day. I said I 
should not want to stay very long, and the Motamid replied 
that of course I could leave whenever I wished. He intim¬ 
ated that the villagers would not perhaps want me to stay 
very long, but that they would try to entertain me suit¬ 
ably for as long as I was there. So with this exchange 
of courtesies, we parted for the time being. 

That evening at about nine o’clock, I mounted my 
pony and trotted off to the jalsa. A man with a lantern 
accompanied me to show me the way. But there was no 
difficulty in finding the place. A red bonfire, blazed like 
a beacon in the dark night and many twinkling lights 
sparkled under the calm brilliant stars. A continuous 
roar of many voices and the incessant beat of drums pro¬ 
claimed that the Festival was at its height. Capering 
figures could be seen from afar silhouetted against the 
glare of the firelight. Now the squeal of pipes and 
the wail of stringed instruments could be heard, while the 
drum heats were matched with the jingling of bells set 
on a huge rattle, made as though for the child of a 
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giant. 


A chair had been set for me in the midst of the motley 
throng alongside the Motamid, who was joyously shaking 
with ribald mirth. He looked more than ever like the 
jovial monk of tradition rather than the sober State official. 
He, too, had cast off decorum for a time and joined in the 
celebration of the Holi with gusto. 

It was all very confused. The people were wildly excited 
by the music, the dancing, and the unrestrained mingling 
of the sexes. They roared and stamped, clapping their 
hands in rhythm while the delights of Spring were recited, 
sung, shouted, and portrayed in dance. Grotesque figures 
with masks, wearing preposterous exaggerations of male 
and female characteristics, capered here and there with 
clumsy and clownish gestures of allure. They were greeted 
with roars of laughter and subjected to every indignity 
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aftiMsf shrieks of mirth. The fun waxed hotter and hotter, 
till everyone was sweating with physical exertion, while 
the old Motamid rolled on his chair in an ecstasy of' glee. 
Two girls separated themselves for a time from the rout 
and danced a duet with one another, while the rest drew 
back for a space and gave them room. They sang as they 
danced in the usual squalling voice of professional singing 
girls, drawing attention to their hidden charms in graceful 
gesture while they danced and sang. Then one of the 
grotesque clowns burst out of the throng and capered in 
an ungainly parody of the girls’ dance. He came posturing 
and staggering close to me and waved an unmentionable 
part of his fancy dress at me in passing. I had one leg 
crossed over the other, and I made a slight gesture of a 
pretended kick at him with my free foot. As luck would 
have it, the creature’s ridiculous object caught in the tag 
of my boot and we were tied together, while I vainly tried 
to free myself. 

The crowd shrieked with delight at this contretemps. 
The clown took the opportunity of displaying his prowess 
as a humorist to the limit, while the Motamid laughed 
till the tears poured down his fat cheeks. The excited 
villagers pressed round us to see the fun at close quarters 
and a wave of frenzy passed over them. The tom-toms 
played a maddening cadence while the instruments twanged 
a quick lascivious series of running scales up and down and 
up again. For a moment they completely lost their heads. 
Perhaps my ridiculous attachment to that capering mad¬ 
man was interpreted as a sign of favour from one of the 
more ribald goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon. Someone 
picked up a girl and flung her into my lap, but she looked 
scared and wriggled away. Confused shouting rose and 
our chairs rocked. The Motamid stood up and waved his 
arms, talking rapidly at the top of his voice. The music 
ceased abruptly and the crowd fell back. In an instant 
the good manners of the Rajput had taken command 
again and the awkward moment passed. 
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I deemed that the time had come for me to depart ar 1 
leave the people to work off their feelings undisturbed by 
my presence, so I rose and the jalsa sobered down for a 
time while I made my farewells to the Motamid and the 
headmen, I distributed a few rupees again according to 
custom “for sweets for the children n and with many 
courteous farewells, I left on my pony. The elders did not 
linger long over the farewells, for they were eager to return 
to the delights of the Holi. I had not gone far before the 
ialsa was roaring as lustily as ever. 

I fear all this would shock some people, but the cele¬ 
bration of the rites of Spring is as old as Time. It is not 
a bad idea to let the people have complete licence to 
work off their feelings once a year. They discharge their 
pent-up emotions to the point of exhaustion and then 
settle down to the daily grind with reminiscent chuckles 
for the rest of the year. There is something to be said 
for the age old custom and, as practised among the simple 
Rajputs, I never heard of any descent into blackguardism, 
which is the danger among a more sophisticated people. 

At the Holi all restraints are removed, but at other 
times of the year a jalsa is a much more decorous affair, 
respectable even to the point of boredom, though it may 
be a very brilliant spectacle. I was once invited to a Nautch 
by the Nazim of Sewai Madhopur, a dear old white-haired 
gentleman whose acquaintance I made by accident. It 
was during the festival of the Dasehra, a religious celebration 
during which the victory of Hanuman over an ogre is 
made the subject of rejoicing. All work on the railway 
had ceased for the festival, so I thought I would ride 
into Sewai Madhopur town and see what was going on. 
I had not been invited to anything and I saw nothing 
of the religious part of the celebration, as they would 
‘never admit me to a temple; I had asked once or twice 
if I might go into one of the magnificent temples in the 
neighbourhood, but, with profuse apologies, they said 
they would rather I did not, and of course I did not 
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pce^ ihe matter. But there seemed na harm in seeing 
what there was to be seen from the roadside. 

I rode over to Sewai Madhopur, which lay in a hollow 
in a rocky range of hills about two miles away. The town 
was surrounded by a high wall running for miles up and 
down the stony ridges. The Gateway lay in a natural 
defile and it was manned by State troops, who made 
no difficulty about admitting me. In fact they received 
me with the usual frank courtesy of the Rajput and volun¬ 
teered the information that there was going to be a grand 
procession to an open space, where a wickerwork and 
paper effigy of the ogre would be attacked and destroyed 
in a mimic battle. 

This was just the sort of thing I wanted to see, so I 
thanked them and trotted off through the broad streets 
of Sewai Madhopur. The road was a pleasant one, flanked 
with the villas of gentry standing in the midst of wide 
gardens. Sweet smelling flowers filled the air with an 
overpowering odour, while over all was the indefinable 
spice-laden scent of the Orient. It was intoxicatingly 
beautiful in the bright winter sunshine and I rode along 
well content with my holiday outing. The townsfolk were 
friendly and saluted me cheerfully, while I responded as 
happily. As always, a few youngsters trotted behind turning 
cartwheels and staring at the strange apparition of a Feringhi. 

Presently I saw and heard a tremendous concourse of 
people coming towards me. There was a terrific tom- 
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toming and waving of banners; and as this was evidently 
the procession I had come to see, I drew my pony aside 
into the entrance to a lane to see the fun. The towns¬ 
people came running from all sides and quite a large 
crowd assembled. Conches blared from a nearby temple 
and answered the music from the approaching procession. 
It was headed by a dignified figure riding a white horse 
stained in a pattern of spots with yellow ochre. 

The rider was an old man with a white beard parted 
in the middle and drawn back tightly behind his ears. 
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countenance. He was dressed in snowy white 
robes, while his horse was covered with the most magnifi¬ 
cent trappings. The bit and all metal fittings were of 
solid silver, and the saddle cloth was worked in fine silk. 
His gold shoes rested in silver stirrups and all the accoutre¬ 
ments were gaily decorated in silk and precious metals. 
I could not help staring in admiration at the noble appear¬ 
ance of the old man, arid as he passed I gave him a respectful 
salaam. He returned my salaam, looking at me with some 
astonishment; then he reined in his horse, thereby holding 
up the whole procession. 

I came forward and explained who I was, and the 
Nazim made me welcome to Sewai Madhopur. His kindly 
manner put me at my ease at once and he gently upbraided 
me for not letting him know that I wished to see the Dasehra 
procession. I replied that I was afraid of offending against 
his religion, blit he swept this aside and invited me to 
ride alongside him in the procession. I gladly accepted 
the invitation and the procession set off again to the 
accompanying roar of drums, conches and the explosion 
of crackers. 

So here I was heading a Hindu procession and feeling 
very awkward and out of place. People stared at us, 
but they seemed quite friendly. The old Nazim main¬ 
tained an air of great dignity, addressing a remark ta 
me now and again. I had a good look at the trappings 
of his horse from close quarters and my admiration increased. 
The silver-ware was beautifully worked and chased into 
writhing patterns after the fashion of Hindu art. The 
animal itself was a splendid Arab and it wore silver anklets 
as daintily as any lady. I told the Nazim of my admiration 
for the beauty of his mount. 

‘‘Sahib, it is yours/ 3 ’ 

“Nazim Sahib, I could not accept so valuable a gift.’* 

“Nevertheless I give it to you now. It is yours, a most 
unworthy gift/* 
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ay, nay. The pleasure of riding alongside so great 
a man is enough pleasure and worth more than gifts of 
ten times the value.” 

All this was of course merely customary politeness not 
to be taken too seriously and presently the Nazim allowed 
himself to be persuaded out of his intention of giving me 
the horse and its trappings. We jogged slowly along, 
and eventually entered an open space where most of the 
inhabitants had collected. To one side a tall effigy of 
the ogre stood some thirty feet high, hideous and terrible 
with much fantastic painting. It was not unlike a Guy 
Fawkes day festival. 

The Nazim led me to the appointed spot whence we 
should see the fun. It was soon over. A mimic army 
bearing matchlock guns came charging boldly across the 
bare ground, firing their guns with resounding bangs 
amid clouds of smoke from home-made powder. The 
ogre put up a poor fight, there being only a few bangs 
and puffs of smoke from men concealed about his person. 
Amidst shrill cries of delight from the onlookers, the 
attacking party swarmed up to the ogre and smashed 
fiercely at him. The structure swayed and rocked under 
the assault, wherein abuse appeared to be as effective 
a weapon as the explosion of the matchlocks. Then smoke 
began to come from the ogre, and a flame licked upwards. 
The shrill cries redoubled at the sight and the explosion 
of crackers concealed about the effigy added to the noise. 
In a minute or two the flimsy figure was blazing and it 
soon toppled over amid an exultant shouting. The Nazim 
turned to me. 

“Sahib, it is finished. The giant has been conquered. 
Will you be pleased to allow us to depart?” 

“If it is your pleasure, it is mine also,” 

“Then we will go.” 

He gave the necessary order and the procession reformed 
for the return journey. The old man was more com¬ 
municative on the way back; he was very aged and I 
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glad to be done with a tiring ceremony, 
ouses and left him at a suitable point and we parted 
with mutual salutations. He said he would ask me to come 
to a more suitable entertainment at a later date. I thanked 
him and thought no more about it, deeming this to be 
a formal expression of politeness. 

But the old gentleman did not forget, and a few weeks 
later the Motamid came with a cordial invitation to a 
Nautch at the Nazim’s palace. It was to be at night, as 
it was now March, and the nights were balmy and cool 
without being too cold or too hot, so it promised to be 
an enjoyable entertainment. I had, of course, seen the 
ridiculous shows put up for the benefit of globe-trotters, 
but I had never seen a real Nautch so I accepted the 
invitation with great pleasure. 

On the appointed evening I set off on my pony with 
the syce carrying a lantern. The two miles to the Gate 
of Sewai Madhopur were soon covered, but then there 
came a hitch. The Gate was forbiddingly closed and no 
answer came to our thunderous knocks on the ancient 
timbers. There was no one about at night and I began 
to think I should have to return to camp; however at 
long last a sleepy voice hailed us from the rampart above 
the Gateway. I explained matters and the voice replied 
that there were no orders for opening the Gate. I was 
feeling rather annoyed and I curtly told the man, who¬ 
ever he was, to send word to the Nazim that his guest 
was being kept waiting at the Gate. The man disappeared 
and a long wait ensued. I did not feel confident that my 
message would be sent, knowing the dilatory ways of 
the people, and I half made up my mind to return. 

The period of waiting was nearly a disaster. The syCe 
settled down, squatting with his back to the great stones 
of the wall, while I sat my fidgeting pony. Suddenly the 
syce gave a shuddering cry and stood up without, however, 
making any further movement. The lantern was on the 
ground close to him and to my horror I saw that a cobra 
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slowly emerging from a hole in the masonry, 
it had taken a turn round the syce’s ankle 
way out and that was why the poor wretch stood like 
one transfixed. It was the best thing he could have done; 
maybe it was terror that rooted him to the ground, but 
if he had made a sudden movement the cobra would 
have struck. As it was, it slowly slid its slimy coils round 
the man’s leg and, after an agonising interval of suspense, 
it disappeared out of the ring of light. The syce sank 
trembling to the ground, but he was untouched, and he 
soon recovered from his fright. 

We were still discussing his startling experience and 
assuring ourselves of his safety when there was a thun¬ 
derous creaking and groaning from the Gate. Bolts and 
fastenings were being ponderously removed and presently 
a wicket gate opened and the stout old Motamid emerged 
puffing and blowing. He was full of apologies and blamed 
the men on the Gate. He said that the Nazim was awaiting 
me and was very annoyed that I had been kept waiting. 
So we hastened along the road inside the Gate to the 
Nazim’s palace which was not far off; in five minutes 
we were there. 

The palace was a large building after the usual fashion 
of houses throughout the Orient. It was made four square, 
with all the outer windows barred heavily. Entrance 
was gained through a wide door leading into a courtyard 
by means of an archway, so that when the door was closed 
and bolted the owner was reasonably secure from robbers. 
At a call from the Motamid the door was thrown open 
and we entered the courtyard, which was brilliantly lit 
by lamps and flaring torches. The sound of music came 
from above and the Motamid explained that the Nautch 
was being held on the roof. 

“Be pleased to go up, Sahib. The Nazim will greet 
you on the roof-top.” 

I ascended a rickety stairway with a torchbearer going 
ahead to light the dark corners of the narrow ascent. 
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we came out suddenly on to the roof. Our arrival 
_ made a little stir, and the music ceased while everyone 
present rose to receive us. The Motamid led me to the 
centre of a semi-circle of guests, where the Nazim was 
seated cross-legged on a scarlet cushion. He had risen 
to welcome me and we exchanged compliments in tire 
prescribed manner. My welcome was a very warm one, 
and all the Rajput nobles were smiling happily at me. 
Their good breeding and courteous manners made me 
feel at ease at once, although I was greatly afraid of making 
some blunder in deportment. Yet I am sure that no 
notice would have been taken of any such mistake, and 
that the incident would have been passed over with easy 
tact. 

The Nazim invited me to sit by his side on the scarlet 
cushion which was really a long bolster. I found it im¬ 
possible to squat like an Indian with any degree of com¬ 
fort, but I made myself as comfortable as I could. One 
or two small boys were evidently greatly amused at my 
efforts, and grinned at me cheerfully. However, the 
disturbance made by my arrival soon subsided and at a 
signal from the Nazim, the Nautch continued. 

1 looked round with some curiosity as I had never 
attended such an affair before. The Nazim and I were 
seated in the middle of a semi-circle of guests, who spread 
along three sides of the roof-top. They were all men or 
boys, for the ladies do not appear outside the women’s 
quarters; their seclusion is very strict, and during all my 
time in the jungle I never once saw a high-class lady. 
It is a breach of etiquette even to mention them in con¬ 
versation. 

The guests were a magnificent sight. The,y consisted 
of all the local notables and gentry, and they had graced 
the occasion by wearing splendid clothes. Every man and 
boy was dressed in beautiful silks—tight trousers with a 
closely buttoned frock coat over them and a brilliant 
turban. The colours were variegated and harmonised 
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le another in the gleam of the torches with a 
iclour impossible to describe. They sat impassive with 
their handsome Rajput features set in an expression of 
solemnity, and only occasionally did they make a quiet 
remark in an undertone to their immediate neighbours. 
The whole affair seemed to be governed by a rigid code 
of manners, to which these blue-blooded aristocrats con¬ 
formed with dignified ease. 

I did not like to appear too inquisitive, but I stole a 
good many glances at the spectators, for they were loaded 
with jewels. The boys especially blazed with diamonds 
and rubies set roughly in barbaric gold. Such a display 
would have offended against good taste elsewhere, but 
here on the roof-top under the cool twinkling stars and 
the red glare of the torchlight, it seemed to be right and 
proper. The sparkling jewels detracted nothing from the 
thin, aristocratic features of the men, which were well 
set off by their fierce beards parted in the middle and 
brushed sideways and upwards. 

The Nautch was going on all the time. Two Nautch 
girls were performing, accompanied by a small orchestra 
of three men who moved to and fro with the girls as they 
swayed hither and thither in the dance. Two gigantic 
torch-bearers also followed the musicians, one on each side 
of them; they were huge men dressed in scarlet uniforms 
with long cloaks sweeping down almost to their feet and 
they were swathed in belts of cloth of gold. Tall turbans 
increased their great natural stature and they bore blazing 
torches, made of inflammable material stuffed into cornu¬ 
copia of chased brass. They grasped the torch in one 
hand, while in the other they held a brazen vessel con¬ 
taining oil which they poured on to the flame from time 
to time out of a long narrow spout. 

Nautch simply means Dance, and a Nautch girl is a 
Dancing girl. It is not an honourable profession, for all 
Nautch girls are prostitutes, and they are expected to 
minister to the comfort of any man who desires them 
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after the Nautch is over. Some of them are very lovely 
and a few become celebrated throughout the length and 
breadth of India. These favoured ones become wealthy, 
for they charge very high prices for their wares. But most 
of them are poor drabs, worn out by overwork in the 
teeming cities. Here, however, in Sewai Madhopur, far 
from the roar of the great towns, the Nazim had secured 
the. services of a better class of girl and I watched the 
progress of the dance with interest. As to the girls’ clothes, 
the dress of a Nautch girl is to some extent standardised 
and no impropriety is permitted at a formal Nautch. They 
wear several skirts, pleated heavily so that they sometimes 
swing out slightly during a pirouette. Under the skirts 
they wear trousers of silk which cling to their legs with 
many folds concertina-wise. Over the torso they have a 
voluminous bodice with long sleeves. Thus no part of the 
body is, visible except face, hands and feet. They wear 
many jingling bracelets and anklets, as well as a circlet 
of bells round each ankle. These bells are used to help 
beat out the rhythm of the dance, and they ring them by 
striking their heels on the ground as they move. 

The musicians were three in number. There was a 
drummer, who is the most important of the trio, also 
a man with a curious frame holding tinkling bells like a 
glorified child’s rattle, and thirdly a man playing a stringed 
instrument with a bow. The playing appears to be very 
complicated and difficult, for there were a great many 
strings, and the rapid wailing airs defeated my Western 
ears. During the pause in the playing I asked if I might 
see the instrument, and it was handed to me. A curious 
feature of it was the number of strings lying beneath those 
reached by the bow; these secondary strings only vibrated 
in Sympathy with the rest, and perhaps gave to the music 
the peculiar and mysterious quality, which I found so 
moving. 

The dancing was rather stiff and ceremonial. It con¬ 
sisted mostly of gestures with the fingers and rhythmic 
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of jingling feet on the ground. Such movements 
le girls made were sinuous and graceful, but they 
were very subdued motions, and there was no semblance 
of high kicking or bodily display of any kind; The girls 
moved in a somewhat stately manner to and fro, with the 
musicians and the torch-bearers following them with equal 
solemnity. 

Sometimes the girls sang. Their voices were high and 
nasal and it was distinctly unpleasing. There were many 
trills and quavers, but of course they were singing in a 
scale of twelve notes to the octave so that it was impossible 
for me to pick out an air. I could not understand a single 
word of the songs and I told the Nazim so. He laughed. 

“That is not surprising. The songs are mostly tradi¬ 
tional, and they use many words which have fallen into 
disuse. It is sometimes hard for us to follow what they 
are singing. But it is always the same. They sing of love, 
of the soitows of parted lovers, and of the joys and delights 
of love. It is always a love song. If you wish it, one of the 
girls will be sent to lie on your bed to-night.” 

I thanked the kindly old man but declined. He shook 
his head sadly. 

“I have heard that your blood is too cold. That is 
bad. For me it is different. I have long passed the age 
for such delights. But you are a young man and you 
should be inflamed by the singing and dancing.” 

I looked round at the ring of handsome, impassive 
faces, watching the girls with expressionless eyes. Were 
they being inflamed with desire? They did not look as 
though they were. But perhaps the whole ceremony of 
the Nautch was part of the ritual of love and would be 
succeeded by a night of riotous joy. Yet I felt no such urge 
in my blood and I continued to disappoint the old Nazim 
with my indifference. 

Mild refreshments were handed round at intervals. 
They consisted mostly of betel-nut and lime for chewing, 
and 1 again declined the proffered pleasure. The stuff 
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very astringent and unpleasant, but it is said to be stMrnm 
lating. But it turns the mouth red and it is impossible 
for an Englishman to chew it without becoming a dis¬ 
gusting object. 

I began to grow stiff with my uncomfortable position 
on the red cushion and the constant repetition of singing 
and dancing became boring after an hour or two. I thought 
I would make my farewells and return to the camp and 
I told the Nazim of my intention. 

“Nay, nay, Sahib. It is not yet time to depart. The 
girls will dance for many hours. There is a song I would 
like you to hear. Then perhaps your heart will become 
inflamed, so that you may pass the rest of the night in 
love.” 

I stayed to hear the song, which sounded very like all 
the rest, and then I said firmly that I wished to depart, 
if I could do so without discourtesy. 

“Indeed, Sahib, there can be no discourtesy. My house 
is yours and all that is in it belongs to you. Do what you 
will with it.” 

I rose to my feet and all the assemblage rose too. I 
salaamed to the guests and to the Nazim, thanking him for 
bis great kindness. He expressed his great pleasure in 
entertaining me and we parted. I have been told since 
that I did the right thing in departing when I did, though 
nothing would have induced the old man to relax his 
efforts to detain me. 

The Nautch is the principal form of entertainment lor 
all the more formal kinds of social intercourse. But there 
are lighter enjoyments. Travelling companies of acrobats 
would sometimes give a performance to an admiring crowd. 
Displays of fireworks were greatly enjoyed and there was 
an expert firework maker in Sewai Madhopur. I once 
Scandalised my household through ignorance of slang 
terms, when I wanted to send for him. I had a factotum 
who used to run all sorts of odd errands named Boota 
Singh. I sent for him and told him to gc to Sewai Madhopur 
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aring the firework maker. I had looked up the word 
in the dictionary and told him to fetch the “atashbazi.” 
Boot Singh blinked and scratched the back of his head. 

“Atashbazi?” 

“ Yes. Do you understand what I mean?” 

“Yes, but-” 

“Well?” 

“Atashbazi means two things!” 

I thought to make it clear to his thick head, so I explained 
that I wanted the man who supplied pretty things which 
sparkled in the night. I must have made a hash of this 
description, for Boota Singh hesitated and grinned. I 
learnt afterwards that “Atashbazi” is slang for a lady of 
light virtue, but I blundered on trying to get Boota Singh 
started off on his errand. Fortunately my highly respect¬ 
able cook was listening and he burst out of the cook-house, 
wise in his superior knowledge of the Sahib’s Hindustani. 
He soundly rated Boota Singh for his stupidity, and the 
misunderstanding was cleared up. 

But the most enjoyable form of amusement was the 
juggler. I have seen the most astonishing tricks performed 
by these men, who are a hereditary body of men, passing 
on their queer knowledge from father to son. As in the 
case of the Nautch, there is a debased form of juggling 
shown on hotel verandahs, but I have seen the genuine 
thing in the heart of the jungle and I have come to the 
conclusion that these men do indeed possess strange powers 
It seemed to be manifested in the most casual manner. 

The juggler will perform a scries of tricks of mediocre 
interest and then comes something which leaves you 
gasping. It is all. very puzzling. 

I suppose I must forestall the inevitable question and 
get it out of the way. Have I seen the Rope Trick? No, 
neither I nor any man has seen the Rope Trick. It belongs 
to fiction; I have no idea how the legend started. 

Many people exclaim incredulously at the idea that 
Indian jugglers have any special powers. They wag their 
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knowingly and say that Maskelyne and DeVant 
could reproduce all their tricks and go one better. I do 
not doubt it, but it is beside the point. Maskelyne’s tricks 
are done on a stage with all the assistance of cunning light¬ 
ing and clever apparatus. The Indian juggler works 
squatting on the ground a few feet away, with no stage, 
no lighting effects, and no apparatus. There is a world 
of difference between the two. 

I once told the Motamid of my desire to see a good 
juggler and he promised to send one to me for the Christmas 
festivities I was planning, if one was available. He explained 
that they were wanderers over the land, but that it one 
came at about the time of the Bara Din, he would send 
him to me. They are rogues and vagabonds as well as 
jugglers, and have the reputation of being expert thieves. 
When the juggler is about, good people look to their goods 
and their wives. 

The Motamid remembered about the juggler, and a 
few days before Christmas a curious-looking individual 
presented himself and promised all manner ol marvels 
for the entertainment of my guests. There would be Way 
and his wife, his wife’s sister, Osborne and his wife and his 
wife’s sister. As may be gathered, wives’ sisters are a 
feature of Indian households; but that is by the way— 
they were both charming ladies, especially one of them. 
I told the juggler that I should want him to give a per¬ 
formance after Christmas dinner in the evening. 

“Very good talk! Shall I show the mango trick?” 

“Whatever you please, so long as it is a good show.” 

“As you order!” replied the juggler, smiling at me and 
displaying two large iron balls held in his teeth, winch 
had suddenly appeared in his mouth. He whistled shrilly 
through the two balls and then they disappeared, while 
he grinned at me again. 

“Very good show, Sahib!” and he was gone. 

This curious trick is performed by all jugglers. As I 
have said they are a hereditary profession, and they have 
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loped oesophageal pouches, like monkeys, in which 
they conceal all sorts of oddments before giving a show- 
iron balls* marbles, packets of needles, spools of thread 
among them. They are able to regurgitate these at will 
at any moment and also to swallow them again. They 
accompany this action with horrible digestive noises, and 
the effect is rather nauseating sometimes. Skill at this 
form of dexterity is essential for a good juggler and the 
audience greets the regurgitation of a moderate-sized 
cannon ball with loud applause. 

The appointed evening came and Christmas Day was 
celebrated with a picnic, a lazy attempt at a shoot, and a 
general relaxation from the cares and worries of railway 
building. According to custom many of the railway 
employees and contractors brought ceremonial gifts of 
fruit and flowers and. received in return a small coin ‘Tor 
sweets for the children.” It was all very pleasant in the 
warm winter sunshine. 

One of my contractors played a trick on me with his 
present. I had had several rows with him and I disliked 
him very much as he was a troublesome rogue. I did 
not expect him to appear on Christmas Day, but there he 
was with an oily smirk and a brass tray on which his gift 
rested. It was a small box of sweets* Now Osborne had 
warned me that the baser sort of contractor might use 
this Christmas, Day c ustom of presenting fruit and flowers 
of no value as a means of attempting to offer a bribe. Cases 
had occurred of the flowers concealing a bag of money. 
I hardly expected any of my people to attempt anything 
of this sort, but this grinning ape with his little box on a 
tray might be capable of such an infamy. However, if he 
was really making a peace offering, it would look bad to 
refuse his gift. 

“Salaam, Harnam Singh.” 

“Salaam, Sahib. I bring good wishes for the Bara Din.” 

“Thank you, thank you, but no gift was necessary.” 

“It is a mere trifle of no value, Sahib.” 
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‘If that is so, I will accept it with pleasure.” 

“Look inside the box, Sahib.” 

I lifted the box in my hand. It was suspiciously heavy! 
I took off the lid, and there was a mass of shining rupees! 
I rose in my wrath and prepared to hurl the box at his 
ugly face, but I stopped in time. He was chuckling happily. 

“Look again, Sahib. Look closer!” 

The “rupees” were chocolates wrapped in silver paper. 
There was only a top layer of them; underneath was a 
collection of bits of iron to give weight to the box. The 
contractor retired grinning and chuckling in high glee at 
the success of his trick. I was glad to find that he had a 
sense of humour and grew to like him better after this. 
It was a distinct score for him. 

As evening fell and the air grew chill, I caused a huge 
fire to be lit at which the populace could warm itself. 
Light refreshments were served out, while we were eating 
our Christmas dinner. There was roast goose and tinned 
peas and brussels sprouts, and of course a plum pudding 
which came out from England in a tin. The room was 
gaily decorated in the traditional style and it was all very 
fine indeed. 

After dinner came the juggler. A place had been pre¬ 
pared outside on the edge of the verandah. We sat on chairs 
in the dress circle, so to speak, while the juggler had a 
clear area to himself immediately outside the verandah 
on the bare ground. The verandah was raised about one 
foot above the ground, so we had a good view. So had 
the crowd which gathered all round, our household behind 
us on the verandah and the rest all round the juggler in 
the garden. 

For lighting we fixed reflector oil lamps on the edge of 
the verandah like footlights, and the juggler expressed 
himself as well pleased with this arrangement. We settled 
down to enjoy the show and as the night was chilly, we 
muffled ourselves in blankets and quilts from our beds. 
I gave the word to begin. 
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juggler started by playing a queer little tune on. a 
Teed flute, accompanying himself with a small tom-tom. 
The tom-tom had strings tied to it with hard knots at the 
ends. By twisting the little drum in his hand, he caused 
the knots to beat the stretched parchment while he played 
the flute with his other hand. The overture concluded 
with a flourish on the tom-tom which he rattled with 
amazing skill. 

There followed a nasal chant which I could not under¬ 
stand at all* There was a constant invocation of “ Animahs ” 
and much flourishing of a monkey’s skull. This gruesome 
thing was used by the juggler like a magician’s wand. 
The climax of a trick was often “One! Two! Three! 
Monkey’s skull! Animahs!” and the miracle happened. 

At the end of this preliminary business, the juggler 
regurgitated an iron ball or two, which fell on the ground 
with a thump, amid cries of horror from the sisters-in-law. 
Then the performance began. At first it was similar to 
any other conjuring show. A few simple tricks of sleight 
of hand were run through; then an assistant from the 
audience was made a butt of, and had coins and beetles 
taken from various parts of his anatomy amid loud laughter. 
It was all great fun with the bright, lights shedding their 
radiance on the curious scene set under the colder gleam 
of the stars. I began to feel a comfortable drowsiness 
stealing over me, although I was wide awake. 

Then came the sand trick. I can ofFer no explanation 
as to how it is done. The juggler set a brass vessel full 
of clean water on the ground in front of us. We examined 
the vessel, which was the ordinary lotah used by every 
Hindu for drinking. The water was clear and clear. 
Then the juggler took some white powder in his hand 
and threw it into the water, which of course became 
cloudy at once. He did the same with some red powder 
and lastly with a black powder, and then he stirred the 
mixture with a small stick so that the lotah now contained 
a muddy compound. I took up the vessel and had another 
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k at it, and there was no doubt about the powdery 1 
mixture of colours. Then followed a dexterous tom-toming 
with one hand while the mixture was stirred with the 
other, together with an invocation of Animajta. With a 
final crescendo of drumming the juggler plunged his 
hand into the water and drew it out again; he opened 
his hand and it contained a handful of dry white powder, 
which he set to one side. Twice more he plunged his hand 
into the water and drew out a handful of dry red powder 
and dry white powder. Then he picked up the lotah and 
gave it to me; it now held clean, clear water. I tasted 
it and it was limpid and tasteless! 

1 described this trick to a professional conjurer whom 
I met, and he smiled kindly. It was a very easy trick 
he said ; the final lotah of water was of course not the same 
as the first one and a swift substitution had been made. 
He thanked me for the idea and said he would introduce 
the trick at his performance. I asked him if he could 
do the trick, squatting on the hearthrug and few feet 
from my nose. He laughed and then grew serious again. 
No, he could not do the trick under such conditions. 

So there it is. Rule out magic and explain the trick 
by a substitution of one lotah for another. But this only 
adds to the mystery; when and how was the lotah spirited 
away and another put in its place? We could all swear 
that we were watching the vessel standing on the bare 
earth a few inches from our toes. And I was wide awake 
all the time. 

Next the juggler forced cards on us in turn. An old trick, 
but I was able to see it from a. new angle as you shall 
hear. He had a pack of European cards. He held them 
in front of Osborne and asked him to choose one. Good, 
the three of clubs. Next Way was invited to choose one 
and did so with a careless gesture. The three of clubs! 
Next came the turn of a sister-in-law. She was a little 
reluctant at first, but the juggler stood in front of her 
passing the cards rapidly to and fro with his thumb. Now 
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is lying back deep in my chair and as he held the 
cards I could see under the pack. Thus I became aware 
that the juggler really was passing the cards with his 
thumb and not merely working the same card backwards 
and forwards in the usual manner when a particular 
card is being forced. The whole pack was passing by in 
sequence and as the three of clubs came by, the sister- 
in-law’s hand went and took it! My turn came next and 
t sat up, determined to choose whichever card I liked. 
I did so. It was the three of clubs. 

Perhaps I am too simple-minded, but it was this trick, 
done without any apparatus or fuss, which made more 
impression on me than anything else. My conjurer friend 
tried to reproduce it, but failed completely. I was on the 
alert and detected his highly skilful forcing. I was also 
on the alert with the Hindu juggler—at least I thought 
I was. 

Some more ordinary tricks followed and then the juggler 
said he would show us the Mango Trick. This is the 
celebrated trick in which a mango plant is made to grow 
from seed, bigger and bigger, until it bears a fruit all 
in the space of a few minutes. This needed a tremendous 
amount of preparation by invoking “Animahs” and 
waving the monkey’s skull in the air. Miscellaneous 
merchandise was regurgitated with hoirible camel-like 
rumblings and the tom-tom rattled in time to a rapid 
air on the flute. Then he suddenly flung a cloth on the 
ground in front of us and waved the monkey’s skull over 
it. 

“One! Two! Three! Monkey’s skull; Animahs!” 

The cloth was lifted and with much ceremony a mango 
seed was planted in a hole and watered. Then the cloth 
was replaced and there was a repetition of the skull-waving, 
after which the cloth was whisked away revealing a mango 
shoot growing out of the ground. The cloth was replaced 
and there was again an appeal to “Animahs” to help 
coupled with rapid vibrations of the drum and the playing 
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of queer little tunes. A hump rose slowly under the cloth 
and at last it was removed with a flourish. There" stood 
a sturdy mango plant, with a stout stalk and plenty of 
leaves! 

A bamboo frame was placed over the young plant to 
protect it, and the cloth was replaced. Two or three 
times the ceremony was repeated and each time a bigger 
mango plant was revealed, now approaching the pro¬ 
portions of a tree. Finally there was a frenzy of appeal 
to “Animahs,” and on removing the cloth a fruit was 
seen to be growing on the plant. This was picked and 
gravely handed to us; it was an undoubted mango and 
quite good eating. 

As to this trick, I think it is a matter of exceedingly 
clever manipulation. The covering of the plant with a 
cloth every time there is to be a change, gives the juggler 
an opportunity of making the change. But what puzzled 
me was, how did he introduce such a bulky thing as a 
mango tree while we were watching him from the distance 
of a few feet? On a stage this would be easy, and the 
attention of the audience could be distracted at the crucial 
moments in one of the many ways known to conjurers. 
But this juggler, squatting on the ground with his eerie 
incantations made no attempt to distract our attention. 
. . . Yet I think he had the power of doing so at will. 
It is an uncomfortable thought. 

The basket trick was next performed. In this a boy 
is forced into a basket, which he appears to fill completely 
with his small person. The juggler simulated ferocity 
and the boy responded with mock cries of fear. The 
basket was slammed down and a lid put over it. Then 
the juggler took a horrible looking sword and plunged 
it into the side of the basket repeatedly. Yells came from 
inside and some jugglers arrange for blood to gush forth 
at this stage of the trick; but we were spared this horrid 
adjunct. The juggler then professed remorse and had 
recourse as usual to an appeal to “Animahs” to help him. 
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Sfe^riuch music and singing, the basket was opened and 
atfiidf to be empty, while the boy was seen calling on the 
outskirts of the crowd, whence he came running alive 
and unhurt. 

We have all seen the same sort of thing done at a con¬ 
juring entertainment, but have you ever seen it done 
by a queer-looking person in the middle of a ring of 
spectators during a stilly night in the jungle? The only 
explanation is that the boy was smuggled away while out* 
attention, and that of all the spectators, was temporarily 
inoperative. What other explanation is there? As for the 
sword play, that is I think merely a matter of skilful acro¬ 
batics by both performers. 

The entertainment came to an end after a few more 
tricks of no particular interest. The juggler was rewarded 
with a handful of rupees and departed with many protes¬ 
tations of gratitude. The audience melted away and we 
moved off to a large marquee, where I had arranged to 
give a Nautch.. I could not compete with the Nazim's 
splendid show, but the Motamid had undertaken to get 
me a troupe of musicians and two girls. The others were 
curious to see a Nautch, so I told the Motamid to go 
ahead. All and sundry among my staff were bidden to 
attend, and they sat in serried rows with the same bored, 
impassive faces and the same impeccable good manners 
as I had seen before. The girls danced and sang while 
the packed ranks of dark faces watched them. Was it a 
fact that they were gradually inflamed with desire by 
watching the doll-like figures pirouette in their pleated 
skirts? They showed no sign but watched intently and 
listened to the squalling nasal voices singing of love. After 
half an hour of this, we had had enough and we left our 
guests to continue to watch the girls while we retired to 
bed. 

I found the attraction of the Nautch hard to under¬ 
stand. It must be strong, but it is quite incomprehensible 
to me. The owner of the troupe came the next day to be 
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d and the price was pretty stiff. There must be some 
thing in it, that we do not understand. Of sex allure, 
as we Westerners understand it, there was none; unless 
the words of the songs, which I could not understand, 
were inflammatory. The Motamid denied this, so I was 
still left wondering. The girls are swathed from head to 
foot in bulky clothes and wear far more than their virtuous 
sisters. In fact here in remote Rajputana, the peasant 
girls wore very little. A long skirt, a brassiere of knitted 
wool, and a shawl carried up over the head completed 
their costume. Their bodies were quite bare from the 
brassiere to the belt of the skirt and very pretty they looked. 
They could pull the shawl round them if they felt shy, 
but as a rule they did not bother. 

Sometimes when I was riding far away in the jungle 
and met a village girl, she would open her shawl and 
sweep off the brassiere, leaving her breasts exposed. This 
was not a gesture of invitation, for the Rajput girls are 
very chaste. It was done in as simple a manner as the 
cheerful salaam given by the men. Puzzled enquiry from 
the Motamid elicited the explanation that it was a sur¬ 
vival from the old days, when the nobility had the right 
to select the prettiest girls for themselves, and gave orders 
that they were to display their charms so that the vexed 
question of selection might be made easier. He said that 
the custom had fallen into disuse but that the more remote 
villages still used it as a complimentary gesture to dis¬ 
tinguished visitors! But this still left me puzzling over the 
heavily swathed Nautch girl for whom such a high price 
had to be paid. If I had felt that way inclined, I would 
have imitated the old nobility and chosen the laughing 
village girl smiling up at me with her little gay woollen 
waistcoat drawn aside in a gesture of welcome. 


CHAPTER IX 

PESTS, HUMAN .AND INHUMAN 

India is the land of pests, mostly of the insect world. 
Rut there are others. I do not mean the beggars who 
swarm everywhere; they whine pitifully and display the 
most dreadful sores to stimulate the charitable, but they 
are mild-mannered and harmless. They have many pro¬ 
fessional cries, the most common being “Hungry! Hungry! 
Very hungry!” accompanied by a rhythmic slapping of 
an obviously empty tummy. But India is full of charity 
for the unfortunate and the beggars, the real ones, do 
not go unrelieved. From one end of India to the other 
there is not a single poorhouse or workhouse as we under¬ 
stand the word. The needy are relieved by the infinite 
charity of the teeming millions of the land. 

But there is another kind of beggar. This is the religious 
mendicant, the Fakir, who is an unmitigated curse. The 
word Fakir simply means “poor,” but the word has come 
to mean the beggar who demands alms in the name of 
religion. They are greatly feared, and treated with a 
terrified respect, which seeks only to induce the unwelcome 
arrival to depart as soon as possible without causing offence. 
They are usually wild unkempt figures with years of grime 
and filth matted upon them, in great contrast to the 
ordinary inhabitants who bathe and wash frequently. 
Sometimes they inflict savage mutilations and tortures 
upon themselves, and it is an unpleasant sight to see an 
emaciated Fakir striding along, with a spike thrust through 
both cheeks or holding aloft a withered arm. 

These Fakirs are often decorated in a bizarre fashion 
with rosaries and stranger ornaments. The horns and 
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s of animals may be worn in a grotesque manner and 
there is no limit to the fantastic guise in which Fakirs may 
appear. Some of them are undoubtedly madmen, who 
stalk through the terrified villages, leaving a trail of exac¬ 
tion and outrage behind them. But all of them, whether 
mild or savage, demand alms in the name of religion and 
the timid villagers respond to such demands as far as they 
can. The appeal for alms is usually vocal, and the hoarse 
voice of the religious mendicant, accompanied by the 
striking of his staff on the ground, is the preliminary to 
a few pitiful coins which can ill be spared being dropped 
into the beggar's bowl. Food also is often given and a 
draught of milk is welcomed by a sturdy beggar on a hot 
day. But sometimes the demand is made silently, and is 
all the more terrifying. The Fakir squats in silence with 
his bowl by his side apparently lost in meditation, though 
a greedy glint in his malevolent eyes gives the lie to his 
saintly claim. In trepidation the villagers approach and 
drop alms into the bowl, hoping that the holy man will 
be satisfied and will depart before nightfall. 

It is difficult for us Westerners to understand the tolera¬ 
tion extended to the foul tribe of Fakirs. It is a toleration 
based on fear; fear such as we are spared, fear of something 
nameless and horrible beyond our experience or compre¬ 
hension. If a Fakir is offended, all sorts of misfortunes are 
to be expected. Cattle will die, children will be sickly or 
deformed, wives will be barren or will die in childbirth, 
lingering illness will strike the breadwinner; the Fakirs 
have power even after death and misfortune will pursue 
the offender into the next world or during his next re-in- 
carnation. To a simple folk believing implicitly all that 
the village priest tells them the fear of the occult power 
of the Fakirs is very real, and they are consequently a 
privileged class, battening on the land and performing 
no service in return. 

As to these occult powers, I am inclined to be very 
cautious. I have known a man to shrivel up and die as the 
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of a Fakir’s curse. He had no apparent illness but 




te had unwittingly offended a Fakir, who cursed him 
and announced that he would die on a certain day. The 
poor wretch gave himself up for lost and did, in fact, die 
upon the appointed day. Died of fright? Well, perhaps, 
but that is only a phrase without any particular meaning, 


I have 


and the fact remains that the curse was fulfilled, 
already mentioned the belief in the power of Fakirs to 
plague their victims with a “Sending.” A “Sending” is 
something a little more definite than a haunting. The 
Fakirs appear to have the ability to command definite 
things to cause alarm or actual harm to the object of their 
hatred. And I am sufficiently credulous of such powers 
to be very careful not to offend a Fakir. 

I have talked with men willing to discuss such matters, 
but it is difficult to arrive at a clear understanding of them. 
My friends were willing to talk, but were clearly uneasy 
and were relieved when I forebore to question them further. 
The plague of huge spiders, which so alarmed me, was 
an example of a material “Sending.” So was a crocodile 
which invaded the hut of a man and carried off his scream¬ 
ing wife to a horrid death, no man daring to interfere with 
the great brute acting under the order of a holy man, 
who had been flouted by the woman on whom he had 
cast a desiring eye. But the fakirs are also credited with 
employing demons to harm their enemies. These demons 
are always present in hordes, especially at night, but they 
can be kept away by reciting suitable mantras and charms. 
At night one can often hear a delayed wayfarer singing at 
the top of his voice to keep the demons at bay. They are only 
capable of harming men in a casual and haphazard manner 
as a rule, and they are not greatly feared; but the Fakirs 
have the power of directing and compelling these demons to 
carry out their will. Then indeed the Powers of Darkness 
are loosed and unspeakable horrors are perpetrated. 

My friends described these demons as dimly seen shapes 
rushing about at night in troupes. They spoke of them 
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well-known to everyone and not a 

In the face of such unanimous testimony it 
is difficult to preserve an attitude of disbelief, and I for 
one accept the descriptions given to me as those of things 
seen. One cannot live for long in the jungle without 
becoming to some extent identified with the simple creeds 
of the villagers. It is all very well to laugh at such matters 
here in England, but it is another matter when one wakes 
with a start in the night, sensing something at large in the 
deep silence of the velvety night and hearing something 
for which there is no rational explanation. When one has-* 
actually been attacked by a thing which left no tracks in 
the dust, as I have described in another chapter, one is liable 
to treat demons and “Sendings” with a healthy respect. 

The principal breeding ground of this pest is the ancient 
city of Benares. It lies on the banks of the Ganges, where 
a steep declivity runs down to the cleansing waters of the 
mighty river. It is the most horrible place I have ever 
seen, foul and stinking in its maze of narrow lanes tangled 
up among hundreds of temples, from which the tinkle of 
bells and the blare of conch horns sounds day and night. 
It is a very holy city and swarms of pilgrims go there to 
worship at one shrine or another and to swell the revenues 
of the fat priests. Fakirs of all kinds stalk the streets, 
demanding alms and displaying horrible mutilations. 

The place is a nightmare, and I fled from it after a very 
brief stay on the one occasion I visited it. Most of the temples 
are not open to Europeans, but one or two are kept as 
show places for globe-trotters, and satisfy their desire to be 
able to say that they have been into a Hmdu temple. Such 
places are surrounded by a greedy horde of impostors, 
claiming vociferously that they are the High Priest and 
holding out clutching hands for the sightseers’ rupees. 
It is all very unsavoury, and must give deep offence to 
pious Hindus. 

But the Fakirs are genuine enough. Here comes an 
ash-smeared goblin figure measuring his length on the 
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as he goes. He lies prostrate and makes a. slight m%r 
dust where the top of his head lay. Then he gets 
up, places his toes where the mark shows and lies full 
length again. Thus he will journey for endless miles, 
regardless of traffic or anything. I have seen a Fakir cross¬ 
ing Howrah bridge, in Calcutta, in this manner on his way 
to the temple of Kalighat. It was as though a Canterbury 
pilgrim were to cross London Bridge amid the traffic by 
measuring his length on the ground. But no one bothered 
to look twice at the Fakir on Howrah bridge. 

Here is a gaunt skeleton uttering uncouth cries and 
holding aloft a withered arm. It has now ossified and he 
could not lower it; but consider the will-power needed to 
hold an arm up for years without ever relaxing this horrible 
penance. Small wonder that the man looks more than 
half mad as he strides along rolling a wild eye and terrifying 
bystanders into giving him a coin or some food. 

Then there are those who display fists clenched so tightly 
for years that the nails have grown through the palm of 
the hand, making disgusting sores covered with flies. It 
passes my comprehension why these men do not die of 
blood poisoning. The Hindus say that it is predestined 
that a man shall draw so many bieaths during his lifetime. 
That is why the English are so foolish when they hasten 
always, thus making the breath come quickly and so shorten¬ 
ing their lives. Death has nothing to do with the poisoning 
of a wound, especially of a wound incurred by such a holy 
man. It is the Will of God when a man shall die. 

There are others who sit or recline on a bed of spikes, 
who gash themselves with knives, who hang from a hook 
thrust through their flesh. It is hell, hell, this holy city 
where fear and superstition run like a fire through the 
swarming throng of worshippers, preyed upon by priest, 
moneylender, and Fakir. I spent a few tormented hours 
there, sickened by the filth and shuddering at the foul 
aura of wickedness in this breeding place of pests, and 
then I fled. 
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almost of India’s animal pests belong to the insect king¬ 
dom. First and foremost come the incalculable armies of 
flies, which breed in billions and swarm everywhere. No 
doubt they perform a useful job of work in scavenging, 
but no doubt also they are a pestilential plague. At times 
they come in incredible numbers so that it is easy to 
understand the Plague of Flies which was inflicted upon 
Pharaoh. I have seen a man arrive on horseback in camp, 
looking as if he and his horse were covered with a suit of 
chain-mail. But it was nothing so romantic as armour, 
but simply a glistening mass of flies which clothed them 
from head to foot. At times it was almost impossible to 
eat out of doors owing to the flies. A mouthful of food 
had to be carefully broken off inside one’s pocket and 
conveyed in a flash from pocket to mouth; and even then 
three or four flies would pounce on the mouthful and would 
have to be brushed off one’s lips. This sort of thing is very 
beastly and unhealthy, but there seems to be no cure 
so long as the jungle is full of decaying matter forming an 
ideal breeding ground for the flies. 

Ants can be very trying, though they are clean creatures. 
It is when they migrate that they may become a pest, 
especially if they take it into their heads to invade one’s 
camp. There are some big black fellows with hasty tempers 
which can give a most uncomfortable nip with their power¬ 
ful jaws. I remember how a party of six of us once bivou¬ 
acked out in the open on a nice clear piece of ground. But 
about midnight we woke in a frenzy because a train of 
ants had taken it into their heads to come scurrying over 
us until something alarmed them and they started to nip. 
Their bite is not poisonous and is quite harmless tq man¬ 
kind, but their voracity when they are hungry is amazing, 
and, if they march into a house or a camp, they will soon 
finish off all the sugar and jam in an incredibly short time. 

I once saw an insect tragedy take place before my eyes 
at the break of the Rains. There had been a very heavy 
shower and out came a nest of hungry black ants seeking 
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ter the semi-starvation of the hot season. They 
came scurrying and looking like, a long black snake, leaving 
a well-worn track on the ground beaten by myriads of 
tiny feet. There was also a giant centipede, about six 
inches long, prowling about and it was incautious enough 
to get in the way of the train of ants. There ensued a horrid 
scene; the ants fell upon the centipede and there was a 
terrific fight. The wretched centipede held its own at first, 
crushing the ants in its powerful jaws, while it tried to take 
refuge in flight. But more and more ants arrived, until 
nothing could be seen of the centipede, but only a heaving 
mass of black ants flung this way and that as the huge 
insect made convulsive efforts to shake itself free. But it 
was useless to try to escape from the thousands of starving 
ants, and in a few minutes the centipede was devoured 
alive. 

White ants are a real pest. They are not really ants 
and they look like little white maggots. They do not come 
into the open and scurry along like black ants, but they 
work insidiously in secret. They live in nests which are a 
miracle of organisation, and they work their way up from 
their nests by the simple process of eating their way through 
everything. I suppose concrete or steel would be immune 
from white ants, but everything else is meat to them. Some¬ 
times they prefer to travel on the outside of a wall instead 
of eating their way inside it, and then they make little 
tunnels of clay to travel in. These clay tunnels may be 
seen growing up the side of a wall like a fern and they 
give warning of the approach of the destructive army. 
But they v/ork quickly, and in a single night they will 
work their way up to a cupboard, enter it, and devour half 
a dozen handkerchiefs with gusto. They are very shy of 
appearing in the open, and they will stop short of eating 
the last lavcr of linen, so that a pile of clothing may appear 
quite all right to a cursory glance, whereas the whole of 
the inside of the pile may have been eaten away. I knew 
a man once who swore that he had come across a case of 
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e ants eating cast iron, but I am afraid I ca: 
eve this. Yet the fact remains that they will eat almost 
everything with an astonishing and dismaying rapidity. 

The destructiveness of the pests of India is very im¬ 
pressive, and the sight of a flight of locusts on the move 
is never to be forgotten. They appear as a low cloud 
lying in streaks across the horizon. Then of a sudden the 
air is filled with millions upon millions of yellow flying 
grasshoppers, swirling this way and that as the breeze 
catches them and making a faint dry rattling noise with 
their wings. They seem to have poor powers of sight, 
but to go blindly on in search of green stuffs on which to 
feed. Once a flight came across a place where I had 
erected a large water tank on a high staging. The locusts 
seemed to be unable to see the tank and tens of thousands 
of them butted head-on into the side of the tank and 
fell stunned to the ground where they piled up in a heap. 
If they can be kept on the wing they are harmless, but 
where they settle they eat everything growing and leave 
the land stripped bare. They are handsome creatures to 
look at, and I am told they make good eating, though 
I have never been able to bring myself to try them. 

But I do not want to spend much time in talking about 
insects. I daresay they are very interesting to entomolo¬ 
gists, but the ordinary man judges them by their power 
of becoming a nuisance and causing mankind to slap or 
scratch as the case may be. India has other more interesting 
pests of the human variety and I should like to tell of one 
poor derelict I tried in vain to save from going under. 

1 have spoken about the religious mendicants and the 
Fakirs, who are of course Indians. But there are a few 
Europeans who have gone under and wander about India 
from one village to another till death by disease or wild 
animal overtakes them. There are also rogues who haunt 
the European settlements with a plausible tale, which 
deceives no one. Such men are a nuisance and they 
invariably tell the same story. 
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comes a disgruntled servant with a message 
that a Sahib is outside. None knows better than the 
Indian servant that something is amiss on such occasions, 
but they hold such men in fear and are content to let 
their master deal with the intruder. A shifty-eyed rogue 
then appears with a long story about how he lias been 
offered a job in Calcutta but is unable to take it up because 
he has not enough money to get there. He sings a sancti¬ 
monious song about having sold everything except his 
Bible, which he promised his mother he would never 
part with, and he rounds off his speech with a heart¬ 
rending appeal for funds, which he will spend on drink or 
drugs in the bazaar. There are only a few of these rogues, 
but they must be numbered among the pests of India. 

But I had an odd experience with one such man, who 
seemed to be different from the rest. Perhaps he was, 
and yet perhaps I was a gullible ass, but you shall judge 
for yourself. It was just before Christmas when I was 
in the jungle. I was far from any settlement of European 
folk and I was living by myself in camp, the nearest 
neighbour of my own race being twenty miles away. I 
was therefore rather surprised when my servant announced 
one afternoon just after I had come in from my rounds, 

“S&hib salaam deta.” 

Who on earth could it be? One of my neighbours 
ridden in for a visit? He would not send in a salaam, 
but would bustle in with joyful shouts and cheery greetings. 
So I hurried out to investigate, and found Donovan Sahib 
standing there. At least that was the name he gave, 
though I never penetrated his real identity. He stood 
there, unshaven and ragged, with a battered helmet on 
his head, a little insignificant waif of an Englishman 
obviously hungry and in need. What on earth could 
he be doing here in this remote spot so far from the habitat 
of his own race? Well., it was Christmas time so I had 
a tent erected and told Donovan I would send some food 
to him. He said he would like a clean-up, and Heaven 
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;/ knov/s he needed it. It was about four in the afternoon” 
so I told him to tidy himself up after a feed and then 
come and dine With me that night, A gleam came into 
his eye and the derelict said in a whisper that he would 
be delighted to dine with me but he must apologise for 
his clothes. I said that of course that did not matter 
and anyway there would only be ourselves. 

“Fd better go and get clean,” muttered Donovan Sahib. 
“ Could you possibly lend me a razor?” 

"You’ll find all necessities in the tent/’ I replied. “Now 
you must please excuse me—I have some work to do.” 

The derelict’s lips trembled., “You are very kind. I 
... I haven’t been spoken to like that for months. I 
.... ” He swayed on his feet slightly but recovered him¬ 
self. “You’d better kick me out like the rest. I’m too far 
gone.” 

“Bosh! Go and have a shave and a bath. My servant 
will bring you some tea. Then rest till dinner time.” 

Donovan toned without a word and shuffled oS' He 
was indeed an abject sight and my highly respectable 
servant, registered strong disapproval of the whole pro¬ 
ceeding. The Indian is quick to perceive the difference 
between those whom he calls the real Sahibs and the 
rest; and I was curious to see what my servant would 
make of Donovan when he was cleaned up. I gave orders 
for a suit of white drill to be put in Donovan’s tent, though 
the result might be grotesque as I stand six feet while 
Donovan was a little wisp of a person. Then I went about 
my business and forgot about him for the time being. 

After I had had a bath and a change from working 
clothes it was nearly dinner time. I sat in the verandah 
waiting for my guest to arrive and presently I heard foot¬ 
steps approaching. My servant held the curtain aside and 
announced him. 

“Donovan Sahib.” 

There was a new note of respect in his voice, which I 
detected with some amusement. Donovan came in and 
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lazed at the change. He was clean shaven except 
sandy moustache and he had managed to wear my 
clothes after a fashion. He looked a human being again 
and there was a sort of hungry look of humour in his 
eyes as he apologised for his appearance. 

“My boots are hopeless, and I haven’t a clean collar. 
I haven’t a collar at all. Can you lend me a scarf?” 

I had a white stock, which he wound round his neck 
with an experienced hand. The effect was fine, and 
Donovan seemed to grow a few inches. The hopeless droop 
of his shoulders had gone. We exchanged a few polite 
commonplaces and then I made my first mistake. 

“Have a drink?” 

A thin claw-like hand shot out towards the whisky 
bottle on a small table. He lifted the bottle and began 
to pour out a stiff' peg, whiie I apologised for having no 
ice or soda-water. The trembling hand clutched the 
glass and a pale pair of watery eyes stared into mine. 
Donovan set the glass down unsteadily. 

“Then I think I’ll change my mind,” he quavered. 

“Quite sure? All right, let’s go in to dinner.” 

Donovan ate ravenously. It was not so much that the 
man was starving, as that he devoured with his senses 
the delight of using a napkin, sitting at a table, using a 
knife and fork, and talking with a fellow human being. 
He had been hungering for this sort of thing for months 
and it was pitiful to sec how desperately he strove to 
appear natural and at ease, while he was obviously on the 
brink of hysteria. I kept the talk on an easy level, mostly 
about my work and he appeared to take an interest. 

The good food began to take effect and I was glad 
to see that he was losing his highly-strung look. We drank 
water only and I refrained from pressing him to drink. 

I put one or two leading questions to him thinking he 
might like to explain his presence in the jungle, but he 
shied off them and I thought it unwise to pursue the 
matter. 
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“Shall we have our coffee in the verandah? I’m sorry 
I don’t smoke and I’m not sure if I have any cigarettes 
in the place. I was cleaned out last week by a pal who 
rode over for a few days’ stay.’’ 

Over coffee Donovan began to thaw slightly. “Why 
are you so decent to me? I don’t even know your name. 
Your servant told me, but I’m not sure I’ve got it right.” 

I told him. 

“You are an engineer engaged in building a railway? 
I know that. It is one reason why I made for here.” 
“Why?” 

“I thought I might be able to get a job. I won’t deceive 
you. I have no qualifications and no recommendations. 
There is no one to whom I can refer. Donovan is not my 
name. Now I suppose you will chuck me out in the mdrning.” 

“You can stay over Christmas if you like.” 

“Good God, is it Christmas time. I had lost count.” 

“Where have you been—recently, I mean?” 

He again shied off the direct question. “Oh, just wan¬ 
dering round. All sorts of places. ... It has been hell. 
I have been living on the charity of the village headmen. 
No, that’s a lie—I’m not. a very nice person and I have 
been extorting food . » . and drink ... by threats of 
violence. They were glad to feed me on condition that 
I moved on.” 

“It can’t have been very pleasant.” 

“It wasn’t. My reputation will follow me here soon, 
and then the State authorities will warn you to get rid 
of me.” 

“I’m pretty good friends with the State officials.” 

Donovan had been slipping back into an abject figure, 
and his hands began to tremble again. 

“ It’s hunger does it. When a man is hungry he becomes 
a savage. And it is so beastly easy to bully these natives 
into parting with food. Oh yes, and drink too. Awful 
fiery muck that burns the inside out of you. Though I 
hated knocking them about.” 
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p 7 talked on a bit in this strain and I think it did 
good to unburden himself. But he gave me a very un¬ 
lovely impression of himself, wandering through India 
and terrorising harmless villagers into giving him food 
and shelter. Yet there was something about the man 
which peeped through now and again showing that he 
had once been very different. What could he have been, 
I wondered? An Army officer? I don’t think so, he didn’t 
look the type. I couldn’t place him at all in the way in 
which one always tries to place a man in India, according 
to the service in which he works. Deserter from the ranks? 
Hardly, he was clearly not of that class. I gave it up, 
but I began to wonder if I could help this poor derelict 
to get back to a decent position. 

“Were you serious when you said you would like a 
job?” 

“Yes. . . . No, I can’t lie to you. You’ve been too 
decent. I came here meaning to cadge money and drink 
out of you. I tell you, I’m too far gone. I’m a swine 
and I believe I’m cadging now, making you think I might 
try to get back so that I can swindle you out of a bit of 
cash. . . . Oh, my God! Why did you do it, treating 
me like this? I never thought I should sit down again 
to a meal like that and talk to a white man. ...” His 
head went down into his hands. “I’m a useless brute and 
a hopeless swine. There’s no getting back, not for me. 
I’m done, finished for good and all. Let me go to 
the devil my own way.” Hysteria seized him and he 
sobbed in great, heaving gasps, very unpleasant to 
witness. 

I let him wear out his emotion and presently he pulled 
himself together, though he looked white and shaken 
and terribly frail in my clothes, so loose and flapping 
on his skinny frame. He apologised for his break-down 
as a man does when he comes unstrung, and I made 
the usual sort of awkward reply suitable for such unhappy 
occasions. It is unpleasant to see a man cry. 
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„35Now look here, Donovan, this is Christmas time ar? 
m going to indulge myself in a good hearty piece of 
sloppy sentiment. You’ll wake in the morning feeling a 
different: man. Come and see me in my office at nine 
and we will have a business talk. I think I can fix you 
up with a job—if you will take it and stick to it. There 
may be a way back for you after all. I shan’t ask any 
inconvenient questions so long as you get on with your 
job, and you will be entered on the salary sheet as Donovan. 
You might think of a Christian name before to-morrow. 
You will have a rotten time because you will have to live 
down the reputation you have given yourself, but it can 
be done. I shall have to give you a subordinate post and, 
since this is India and I am a Gazetted Officer, that means 
that you and I cannot live together. You can have your 
own tent and we shall only meet officially in future. 
Snobbish, but you understand what I mean. It’s the 
system, and my staff would not approve of any other 
arrangement.” 

Donovan listened quietly enough. “Yes, I understand. 
Any other time I should have cursed you for a rotten 
snob, cadged a few rupees off you, and gone a bit further 
on the road to the devil. But it is Christmas, and that 
does make a chap think, even a poisonous rotter like me. 
I’ll come and see you in the morning. . . . It’s queer. 
Did you notice that I haven’t touched your whisky? I’m 
usually drunk by this time of night. Drunk on foul native 
liquor which leaves you feeling like death when, it has 
burnt out. Better tell your servant not to offer me any 
drink . . . not till after Christmas. Good night and thank 
you, more than I dare to say. I might come unstuck 
again if X started.” 

Next morning Donovan arrived punctually at the hut 
which served as my office. My respectable babu looked 
down his nose when the derelict entered, announced by 
a chaprasi. 

“This is Mr. Donovan, babu. I have appointed him 
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as an overseer at fifty rupees a month. Enter his name 
on the pay roll as from to-day.” 

“Yes, sir, but-” 

“Well?” 


‘Sir, there is no vacancy for overseer. This will need 
sanction of the Bara Sahib.” 

“Very well, I will write to him. Mr. Donovan will be 
in charge of jungle clearing along the line of survey I 
am going to make: towards ” and I described the 


simple technical details of Donovan’s work. The babu 
departed and I turned to Donovan, standing quietly before 
me. 

“Will you take it on?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Good. It will be a tight squeeze for you to manage 
on your pay.” 

Donovan smiled. “I shall manage. I’ve learnt how to 
live on the cheap. Can I have an advance of pay? I 
must get some decent clothes knocked together.” 

“I’m sorry, but I cannot give you an advance of pay 
—from Government funds, that is. I will advance you 
some money privately on my own account, if you like. 

Donovan’s eyes flickered for a moment, a nasty, shifty 
look. Then he threw up his chin. “Thank you, sir. You 
see I am in rags. Gould you lend me thirty rupees? I 
will pay you back when my first salary is paid. ’ 

“That will be all right. You can pay me in instalments 
if you like. Here is the money.” 

A brown skinny claw closed on the money, thirty pieces 
of silver. “Thank you very much, sir. When shall I 
report for duty?” 

“Go and order the things you want. You’ll find that 
you can get most things in Madhopur. Gome and see 
me this evening when I return from inspection and I will 
explain what I want you to do. It is quite simple. You 
can start to-morrow. Your salary will start from 
to-day.” 
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Matters in regard to Donovan began well. When he 
was decently turned out, he looked a new man. He was 
kept hard at it all day, directing a gang of coolies clearing 
a broad track through the jungle where I wanted to make 
a longitudinal section. When he had got a few miles 
ahead, I spent a few days with theodolite and level, 
following him up with my instruments. This led to a. 
new line needing clearance, so that Donovan’s gang was 
kept pretty busy. I saw the man now and again, and I 
was pleased to sec that he had taken on a healthier look. 
He greeted me civilly as a subordinate should in front 
of the native staff, and I took the opportunity of drawing 
him aside once or twice for a private talk. But I got no 
nearer to knowing the man as I found him reserved and. 
unresponsive. In fact he kept me at arm’s length, and 
I refrained from prying into his affairs, being well content 
with the way things were working out. 

His gang achieved prodigies of work in a brief space 
of time. I had never known coolies to work like they 
did under Donovan and I ought to have been pleased. 
But somehow it seemed unnatural. When I saw the 
coolies at work they appeared to be sullen and disgruntled, 
not giving me the cheerful salaams that come so easily 
from the humblest Rajput. The villagers have naturally 
very good manners and I was rather puzzled by the 
sullen, resentful attitude of Donovan’s men. It was as 
though they felt that they had a burning grievance against 
me. I spoke of this to one of the Indian subordinates, but 
he returned an evasive reply and I was left with an 
uneasy feeling that all was not as well as it should be. But 
Donovan’s work continued to progress at a tremendous 
pace. 

The month passed and Donovan drew his salary. He 
had mentioned this fact to me the previous evening, and 
said that he would like to come and repay me the loan 
of thirty rupees. I said there was no hurry and he had 
better pay me five rupees at a time. He gave an odd 
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^at that and bade me good night. Next day Donovan 
was missing. 

There was a great hubbub in camp. Donovan’s gang, 
who had collected in readiness for starting the day’s work, 
came and clamoured round me saying that they had been 
robbed of their pay. Donovan Sahib had taken it from 
them saying that I was pleased with their work and was 
going to give higher pay. He had told them to hand back 
their pay to him, and the higher pay would be doled out later 
in the day.. With incredible folly, they had done as he said. 
I stormed at them for being such fools, but they protested. 

“Was he not in the Sahib’s favour? Donovan Sahib 
spoke many high words about how he could gain favours 
for us. Also he threatened us with many beatings. He 
struck us with his fists, so that we were afraid. He made 
us work till we dropped dead with fatigue, saying that it 
was your order.” And much more to this effect. I felt 
rather sick with it all, but worse was to come. 

A deputation of shopkeepers from Madhopur came crying 
for justice. They said that. Donovan Sahib had ordered 
many things from them saying that he was a friend of mine, 
but he had paid nothing. Now men said that he had gone, 
taking everything with him. Where would they get pay¬ 
ment? Worse and worse, he had cadged round among 
my staff for a loan of a rupee here and a rupee there, 
promising repayment with generous interest when his 
salary was paid. So I was only one of the many fools who 
had been gulled by him! I broke from them all, cursing 
my rank stupidity and sloppy sentimentality which had 
resulted in so many being robbed. 

For some days I heard nothing of the man, and I reso¬ 
lutely tried to forget him. Yet there was something unfor¬ 
gettable about him and I constantly found his image before 
my mind’s eye. Why had he made this appalling lapse 
after such a valiant effort? I felt that there was a different 
Donovan—he was not entirely a fraud. Then there came 
news. 
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Two weary coolies were squatting outside my bungi 
when I returned from my rounds. One of them fumbled 
in his loin cloth and produced a crumpled note. It read: 

“Dying, for God’s sake come. Donovan.” 

It was scrawled with a wavering hand, but it was legible 
enough. I asked where was the village in which Donovan 
lay. They gave me the name and described its where¬ 
abouts; it was not much more than ten miles away. I 
asked if he had been sick for long but they said, No, he had 
been seized with cholera the day before, the day on which 
he had arrived in the village. I was rather mystified by 
this as he had had time to get much farther away than 
ten miles, and I tried to elucidate the matter by further 
questions. But I could not make much of the replies; the 
messengers waved their arms vaguely round and talked 
about several villages whose names I did not recognise. 
It looked as if Donovan had been wandering in circles 
not far from whence he started. 

I left at once for the village and was lucky enough to 
find it without much trouble. The name of Donovan Sahib 
was a better guide than the name of the village. Everyone 
seemed to know about the white man who lay dying, 
though I am afraid that this was a tribute to the man’s 
more unenviable characteristics. I got there late in the 
evening and the headman welcomed me with obvious 
feelings of relief. 

“Sahib, you are welcome. The white man is very ill. 
The fury of the disease has departed and he is lying quietly 
without pain. He asks continually for you—and for water. 
It is the cholera and he will die, but my village is not to 
blame. Please to make report that my village is not to 
blame. We have committed no fault. He only came 
yesterday with the first pangs of the disease upon him. We 
pu t him in a clean hut and gave him water, for which he 

Then he spoke of the railway Sahib 


cried without ceasing 
and gave us a letter to send and we sent it. 
to come, Sahib, before the man dies.” 


But be pleased 
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wed the headman along the short village street 
c lane littered with broken potsherds between mud 
huts. We stopped at a hut and I stooped, to enter the low 
door. It was almost dark inside but I made out a huddled 
figure lying on a native string bedstead in one comer. 
The foul reek of infection sickened me for a moment as 
I hesitated at the door, and then a feeble voice spoke. 

“Water! Bring more water,” whispered the dying man. 
“God! I am burning! Let me die!” 

I went quickly to his side and held a glass of water to his 
cracked lips. He drank greedily, while I watched him, trying 
to recognise Donovan in this blackened wreck of humanity 
lying shrivelled and wilted like a stale apple. 

“Donovan,” I said gently, “do you know me?” 

His eyes opened and he looked at me. “Yes. I knew 
you would come. More water!” 

“I’ll try and move you to my camp as soon as possible. 
You must be properly looked after. We’ll pull you through 
all right.” 

The sick man slowly shook his head. “I don’t want to 
get better. I want to die. It has been hell. It isn’t right 
to be tortured like that. But the pain has gone and I feel 
fine. I can die comfortably now.” 

I gave him some more water; his thirst was insatiable, 
but otherwise he did not seem to be suffering. He was 
content to lie quite still for long periods, giving a deep sigh 
torn time to time. 

“ Donovan, I think you should tell me your real name. 
I ought to let your people know. Who are you and how 
did you come here?” 

The ghost of a smile creased the lined features of his 
sunken face, blue-black in hue. “Better not. It’s finished 
now. I’m glad.” 

He asked for water again and then he feebly fumbled 
under the pillow; but he was too weak even for this tiny 
effort and his eyes dumbly asked me to help. 

“Something under your pillow? Is that it?” 
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' # v / He tried to speak but could only nod. I slipped my 
under the pillow and drew out an untidy bundle containing 
a number of hard objects—coins and perhaps other things. 

“Am I. to open it?” He nodded. 

A shining heap of rupees and a ring were disclosed in 
the dim light. His lips were trying to frame words and I 
bent down to listen. 

“Count,” came the ghost of a whisper and I counted 
rapidly. 

“Thirty rupees,” I told him. 

“I was coming back.” I gave him some more water 
and he was able to speak more clearly. “I was too far gone. 
You should not have trusted me. But. you spoke to me as 
a brother,” he lapsed into Hindustani strangely enough. 
“Thirty rupees. I turned back to come and tell you. ...” 

The man was dying. Flies settled on his face and he made 
no movement to brush them off. 

“What did you want to tell me, Donovan?” 

He stared up at me, smiling gently. He sighed once 
or twice deeply with his eyes closed. His fingers picked 
feebly at the covering of the bed. Then he lay still. 

The headman drew a deep breath. “He is dead, Sahib. 
Be pleased to give orders. Now come outside. The air in 
here is not good.” 

I gave the headman the thirty rupees with orders to 
bury the body decently. This was done at once while I 
recited as much of the burial service as I could remember, 
which wasn’t much. Then I borrowed a guide with a 
lantern and rode back to camp. 

The ring? It had a crest on it, and I scanned the news¬ 
papers daily to see if there were any reports of a European 
being missing. But nothing gave me a clue. So I had to 
wait till I could get a reply from the College of Heralds 
about an impression of the seal. It was quite easy to trace 
the family concerned. 

As Donovan said, better not tell. 
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I left the jungle for more civilised parts with many regrets. 
But the years were passing and I had to keep in mind the 
resolve I had set out to gratify, namely to build a great 
railway. So far I had done my part as a humble Assistant 
Engineer, but I wanted to be the Chief one day of some 
great work as yet unguessed. Things began to move in 
the right direction, and the Powers that Be decided that 
it was time I gained experience of the working of open lines 
of railway; I must cease to run about in a wild state in the 
jungle. 

So I scraped, the woad off my skin, so to speak, and 
returned to the habitations of men. I married the charming 
sister-in-law and grew quite tame. Under wifely admoni¬ 
tions the easy, comfortable clothes and boots of bachelordom 
disappeared and I became a respectable member of society. 
We went to Saharanpur, in the United Provinces, and I 
grew to hate office work and pined for the freedom of the 
jungle. 

Still I realised the wisdom of the Powers that Be. It 
was essential to gain a working knowledge of the routine 
of a great railway and I gradually became accustomed 
to the regular ways of an ordered routine, life was unevent¬ 
ful but very pleasant out of office hours, and the other 
residents were very kind to the two young married people 
in their midst. We made many friends, whom we still 
meet. Tennis was the principal amusement, either at 
the tiny club or at one another’s bungalows. 

I had one excitement during this fallow period. There 
was a terrific smash on the railway one winter’s morning. 
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up and the down Bombay mail trains met head 
... collision in the dark hour just before dawn. I was 
awakened by a telegraph messenger from the railway 
station calling outside my bedroom. My wife was the lighter 
sleeper and she roused me, blinking in the light of a hastily 
lit lamp. I read the horrid news and leapt out of bed. 
Soon I was driving in the chill grey air to the station, 
where a special train was waiting. Several other officials 
arrived in the next few minutes and we were off. 

The train stopped at the last station before the accident, 
as the line was single and the track had to be kept clear 
for the breakdown crane to move up to the wreck. But 
this did not matter as I had my trolley on the special, 
and in a minute it was lifted out and we were bowling 
along to the dark pile I could discern about a mile away. 
I could not make out what the pile consisted of. It was, 
of course, the shattered remains of the two trains, but it 


seemed to be piled high in the air in a most unnatural 
fashion. The sun was rising by this time and we were rapidly 
nearing the wreckage, the trolley humming quickly over 
the ringing rails. And yet I could not distinguish what 
that curious looking pyramid was, apparently ready to 


topple over sideways at any moment. The rising sun 


played tricks with the shadows and the mystery remained 
unsolved until we were quite close. Then the ghastly truth 
was revealed. The two engines had met headlong in their 
career and had risen up like two fighting dogs, locked 
together chimney to chimney. Sixty feet in the air they 
rose, while the doomed trains had piled up behind them 
in a mass of twisted steelwork and splintered timber. There 
was a corpse dangling gorily on top of the locked engines, 
and. it was some time before we could get to it. It proved 


to be the body of a passenger flung from one of the wrecked 
carriages through the air to land shattered and lifeless 
on the sizzling remains of the locomotives. 

It was a nasty sight. A good deal had already been 
done by the time I got there to extricate the wounded 
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send them off to hospital. About thirty were killed 
outright in the terrific impact and it took us twenty-four 
hours, working day and night, to get the line clear for 
traffic. It was a gruesome business and marked by the usual 
freakish character of the great forces of Nature, when 
they get out of control. The actual impact must have been 
an appalling spectacle for anyone who may have seen it. 
Some villager going to work early in the fields may have 
seen it, but it passes imagination. Two trains each travelling 
at sixty miles an hour meeting head on! The imagination 
boggles at it. 

The first curious thing I noticed was a strange brown 
powder which covered everything and made us sneeze 
as we worked frantically among the twisted steelwork. 
It was some time before I saw the explanation as I was 
greatly distressed by the awful sights to be seen and only 
nay subconscious self was busy with the problem. Then I 
realised what it was. We were wrenching and tearing at 
the steel wreck, but had no trouble with woodwork. Where 
had the woodwork of the carriages gone? Then I under¬ 
stood; the tremendous force of the collision had actually 
reduced the sun-dried woodwork to an impalpable brown 
powder. The carriages were rather old ones and they had 
been running for years in the fierce sunshine of Northern 
India; the wood had been dessicated and when the crash 
came with its loosing of almost inconceivable forces, the 
wood was shattered to a powder! In a way this helped 
the work of rescue for there was no danger of fire; the brown 
powder did not burn, but only smouldered. 

Next I noticed a forlorn group of babus squatting by 
the side of the track on a number of mailbags. I spoke to 
them and they said they were the mail clerks, engaged in 
sorting letters during the journey to Bombay. Yes, they 
were all right; no one hurt or even injured. Yet they 
had been in the mail van second from the engine and their 
van was nothing but a mass of tangled steel bars! How 
had they survived unhurt? They threw up their eyes and 
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r mured that it was God’s will. I suggested that they 
could now go on the relief train to a place of safety, but 
they refused to abandon their mail bags of which they 
had rescued a few. Full marks to those faithful souls! 

The toppling engines were locked together tighter than 
appeared at first sight. Ropes were attached to the highest 
point and I got gangs to work heaving on the line to drag 
them down. But they remained obstinately locked together 
for some time; then they came down with a crash and the 
poor corpse that had dangled from the twisted funnel, fell 
with a thud. He proved to be the body of a bunniah, a 
money-lender, and he had an immense sum of money on 
him in notes. 

Still there remained a mass of wreckage to dig into. 
We reached the shattered luggage van and began to extricate 
the passengers’ baggage. A strange epitome of human 
activity emerged. There were of course many ordinary 
boxes and trunks belonging to passengers, but cases of tennis 
rackets, cheeses, a typewriter, bundles of hosiery and all 
manner of oddments were dragged out. Strangest of all, 
as we approached the middle of a pile of tumbled belong¬ 
ings, the trilling song of a bird broke out. It was a canary 
in a cage, quite unhurt and the cage undamaged, saluting 
the rising sun with his song of the morning. No owner 
could be found, so he was quickly adopted and given a 
feed and a drink of water. He was none the worse and lived 
to a ripe old age. 

This was rather a horrifying experience. The ravages 
of uncontrolled forces always frighten me. The profession 
of an engineer is to direct the great sources of power in 
Nature for the use and convenience of mankind. This 
is all very well so long as the forces allow themselves to be 
controlled. But what if they do not? The manifestations 
of uncontrolled force are very terrifying. 

We were not long at Saharanpur. Further opportunities 
called in rapid succession and I began to be envied as 
one of the lucky ones who get chances quite beyond their 
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t$s. Maybe, but the increased pay that went with the 
greater opportunities, was very welcome tc a young married 
couple to whom a son and heir had already been born. One 
thing led to another, as is the way of the world, and I began 
to forget the roaring days of freedom in the jungle and 
become a sober administrator sitting in a panelled office 
on a padded chair with a mien which would have done 
justice to Solomon himself. Sometimes I retired into a back 
room and rubbed my hands and laughed at myself with 
wholesome frankness. I felt that the air of an administrator 
sat oddly on my young shoulders at times. 

There came a joyous interval of leave in England after 
seven years’ absence. It will not bear writing about, or 
rather it deserves a book to itself. Six months of Home after 
seven years’ work in a terribly trying climate. Pre-war 
London to enjoy it In, and a dear young wife to share the 
joys! Enough money in reason to play with! What more 
can the world offer? 

Returned to India, my affairs continued to prosper in an 
amazing manner, and at last I was appointed to the Railway 
Secretariat in Simla as an Assistant Secretary in the office 
of the Railway Board, which controls all the railways in 
India and Burma. There was a President and two mem¬ 
bers of the Railway Board, a Secretary and four Assistant 
Secretaries, with a highly competent staff of clerks. I began 
to come in contact with the Great Ones of the land, and to 
begin to understand the machinery of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. This was in the year 1913. 

But it is not of the cares of the daily work in the Secretariat 
of which I will write. It was immensely interesting, but 
we will leave it at that. Rather would I dwell on those 
happy days in pre-war Simla. It was in October when I 
joined my new appointment, a time when most people were 
about to descend to the plains, to Delhi and Lahore, for 
the winter. But we learnt with joy that a nucleus office 
only would go to Delhi with the Railway Board, and I was 
to remain in Simla throughout the winter. 
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Simla lies some eight thousand feet above sea level, 
is situated in lovely pine woods which give off sweet resinous 
scents in the hot sunshine* The houses and Government 
offices cling precariously to the hill-sides, so that one is 
always walking up or down a steep hill along a stony path, 
except on the Mail which runs from end to end of the 
town and is graded and tarred* The mode of progress is 
by pony or rickshaw, or preferably by walking through the 
lovely woods. From the height of eight thousand feet, 
magnificent vistas are to be seen; in one direction to the 
eternal snows of the Himalayas, and in the other to the 
dusty Plains where the river Jumna can be seen writhing 
away to the horizon nearly two hundred miles distant* 
So clear is the winter air that the convolutions of the Jumna 
become foreshortened as they approach the horizon and , 
give the impression of a sheet of water shining red under 
the setting sun. My son's ayah was convinced that she 
could see the sea with ships sailing on it! 

But Simla has often enough been described so I will say 
no more about its loveliness* We were very happy and began 
to look round for a house of our own. This led to a very odd 
experience, which became celebrated, ancl many Anglo - 
Indians will remember the case of the Charleville ghost. 

My wife greeted me one day with the news that she had 
discovered exactly what we wanted. After tea we hastened 
off, walking through the woods to see the bungalow of our 
dreams. It was not too far out and yet not too near the 
noisy bazaar. It stood perched on a spur drenched in sun¬ 
shine, with a little garden and flowering creepers twining 
along the pretty wooden verandahs. And it stood empty! 
This was very strange for houses in Simla were hard to 
come by and rents were high. But the rent of this pearl 
among houses was reasonable and we trotted off to the house 
agent, trembling lest someone else should have got there 
first. No, no one had taken it and we could have it. Sign 
on the dotted line and the house was ours. It was called 
Charleville. 
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We would be looking round lor a house? Oh, we had one 
already? Charleville!! Oh yes. . . . Charleville. But . . . 
well, my dear, I hope you will be all . . . that is, I hope 
you will like it. 

There were so many of these odd conversations, when 
our new friends shied off the subject of Charleville and. 
looked down their noses as they changed the subject, that 
we began to think there must be a snag somewhere; and 
at last my wife asked bluntly what was the matter with 
the house. 

“My dear, don’t you know? Charleville is hauntedl 
That is why the last people cleared o,ut. They could not 
stand it any longer.” 

“ Nonsense! ” 

“It isn’t nonsense. Everyone knows, and lots of people 
have seen things happening there.” 

“What things?” 

“Furniture and boots thrown about. Bumps and bangs 
all over the house. They tried to put up with it, thinking 
it was the servants playing tricks, but it was no good. They 
had to go.” 

This sounded so alarming that I decided to go and see 
the late occupant. He turned out to be a soldier, and one 
of the sanest men I have ever met. We became great friends 
with him and his charming and accomplished wife, and in 
after years he rose to a high position in the Army. He told 
me an astonishing story about Charleville. Apparently a 
friend had come to stay with them, who fancied herself 
to be psychic, whatever that may be. She indulged in 
table-turning and other hocus-pocus and professed to get 
messages from a disembodied spirit. Then one day things 
began to happen; idiotic things with no rhyme or reason 
about them. Her hair was tweaked, pictures were swung 
out from the wall and slammed back again, chairs were 
shifted along the floor—in fact all the characteristics of a 
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-poltergeist haunting began. They grew worse and my soldier 
friend, who had been inclined to pooh-pooh the whole 
affair at first, had to see what could be done to stop the thing. 
He was still not entirely convinced, so he decided to make 
a test. He sealed up a room with his own hands—a room 
where the manifestations were most common—and. awaited 
events. It was not long before there was a tremendous crash, 
inside the sealed room and he immediately broke the seals 
and entered to see a scene of riot: and confusion. Everything 
had been thrown about; the bedclothes were lying on the 
floor, boots and shoes were all over the place and on the 
top of the cupboard, pictures had their faces turned to the 
wall or were hanging awry. In fact something had played 
the deuce with the room without however doing any serious 
damage. 

My friend was a devout Catholic and, thinking to leave 
no means untried of getting rid of the thing, he asked a 
priest to see what he could do. The good man naturally 
ridiculed the affair, but, as he told me himself afterwards 
when I met him, he became convinced of the objective 
reality of the phenomena and consented to try to exorcise 
the demon. He told me that he was entirely unsuccessful 
and that a vessel of water was thrown over him even while 
he prayed. Things went from bad to worse and many 
people saw things being moved about or thrown over 
violently. Eventually it became an intolerable bugbear 
and my friend left the house in despair of the manifestations 
ceasing. Directly he left, peace was restored so far as could 
be ascertained. The neighbours reported that all was quiet 
and the chowkidar said that no noises were heard. And 
this was the house we had taken! 

My wife and I looked at one another in consternation, 
Dare we, or dare we not? That was indeed the question! 
We decided to dare, encouraged by a message from the 
table-rapping lady that she had called up the spirit and asked 
him if he was going to plague us. The spirit obligingly 
replied that he had no such intention. So we moved in. 
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onfess that the first night was an uneasy one. These 
old wooden hill bungalows have an uncomfortable way of 
creaking at night, and we started up in affright several 
times. But nothing happened and we were never plagued, 
But there is a sequel to this story. 

We lived in the bungalow for over a year, when we moved 
to a. still better one. We were succeeded by a Sapper and 
his wife, also as sane people as one could wish to meet. 
In fact the Sapper was unusually expert in many matters 
outside his profession and was a trained observer. I mention 
this because no apparition had been seen, with one excep¬ 
tion, up to the time we left. This exception was a respectable 
Mohammedan servant, who reported with great agitation 
that he had been sitting up awaiting the return of the Sahibs 
from a dinner party. He suddenly became aware that there 
was a Sahib in the room, and he rose to his feet and asked 
what he wanted. The Sahib did not reply but slowly walked 
away through a closed door and vanished. The servant 
said that the Sahib was in fancy dress, wearing clothes like 
his present Sahib’s evening dress coat but with a scarf round 
his neck. In fact he was dressed in the fashions of eighty 
years ago. 

Now for the Sapper’s story. They had a delightful little 
girl of five, and one day the child startled them by asking 
why Mummy was always so unkind to the nice man who 
came and stood behind her chair. My Sapper friend quietly 
drew her story from her, checking it as well as he could, 
and there was no doubt that she had seen the figure of a 
man, dressed in the fashions of eighty years ago, standing 
behind her mother’s chair. She had seen this, riot once 
but many times. The Sapper household were not troubled 
with any other manifestations, and they remained in Charle- 
ville until they left Simla. 

The next occupants were the Japanese consul and his 
wife. The poltergeist immediately set to work again, and 
in three weeks the consul fled to another house. Thereafter 
Ghavleville stood empty for many years. 
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ell, there it is. Fact or fancy? Knowing the two 
eminently sensible people whom I have called the soldier 
and the Sapper, I have not the slightest doubt about the 
facts, which are as I have related them. The physical 
manifestations did actually take place. What the cause 
of them may be, is another matter. As an engineer, I am 
inclined to look for physical reasons for the movements 
of things, and I prefer to believe that what is commonly 
called a poltergeist is a release of forces as yet not under¬ 
stood. A disordered state of health may release these forces, 
and I regard it as significant that they disappeared as soon 
as the table-turning’ lady left the house. But this surmise 
does not carry us very far and leaves the visual apparition 
out altogether. 

I have been too long in India to rule out supernatural 
things as they are usually called, and I have written else¬ 
where about the Powers of Darkness still at large in the 
grim Khyber. For those who prefer this simpler explanation 
of the Charleville ghost, I may mention that there was an 
ancient cemetery adjoining the garden. It is disused, in fact 
it has not been used for eighty years. It is quite tiny, con¬ 
taining only a few graves, and is probably unknown to 
those who pass by along the Mall. The few graves are rather 
pathetic ones, and evidently the place was used during; a 
cholera epidemic, for the graves are multiple. One was that 
of Captain So-and-so and his three children who died of 
cholera—perhaps in Charleville. There were very few 
bungalows in Simla a hundred years ago, and people who 
died were probably buried close by. 

We soon forgot our initial nervousness and settled down 
to the winter life of Simla. How delightful that was in those 
secure pre-war days! Nine-tenths of the population departed 
for the plains, leaving a tiny residue of lucky folk like our¬ 
selves, who were spared the bi-annual upheaval of those 
who worked for half the year in Delhi or Lahore and the 
other half in Simla. There were, I suppose, about fifty 
families left, with a sprinkling of bachelors in chambers 
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it tfec United Service Club, and we settled down to a 
pleasant norma! life as nearly like the Home life as we could 
get. All the tiresome round of formal entertainment was 
dropped, and dinner parties were taboo by common con¬ 
sent—it was far too cold to go out at night. 

The climate was grand. Freezing cold air, combined 
with a warm sun by day sent the blood coursing through 
one’s veins. I could walk for miles without fatigue and we 
used to go for long tramps along the Tibet road in the 
brilliant sunshine. The pines scented the breezes so that 
each breath was like a draught of wine. In sunny places 
flowers abounded and a holiday could be spent basking 
in the warm sun until the first chill of evening drove one 
in to the fireside. 

The cold intensified until skating started in December. 
We had a thriving skating club and a level shady place on a 
northern slope was gradually covered with a sheet of ice 
by spraying it with water nightly until quite a large area 
was covered with ice several inches thick. Skating in India S 
How absurd it sounds, and yet we had six weeks of it before 
the weather broke in January and covered the rink with 
snow and frozen slush, which we could not afford to have 
cleared away. The ladies took it in turns to give tea in the 
e venings, and we men would come along straight from office 
to the rink, where everyone, children and all, played about 
in the glorious pine-scented air. 

For amusements we had a reading circle where we 
solemnly read Shakespeare and other poets, a lecture circle, 
where we talked shop for the benefit of anyone who cared 
to come and listen, and a flourishing choral society. It was 
too cold for theatricals in the shrouded Gaiety Theatre, but 
we sang lustily in chorus, and gave the sceptical newcomers 
of the summer season a grand concert. They came to scoff, 
but remained to applaud. There was a primitive cinema, 
showing mostly Italian and French silent films, with a 
roller-skating rink beneath it where we played a horribly 
dangerous sort of football on skates when the ice rink was 
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. . jsed. It was all very simple and far more enjoyable 
the complicated and expensive amusements one has to seek 
nowadays. 

Expeditions in the clear sparkle of the winter air were a 
source of great joy . We would set off, X on foot and my wife 
in a rickshaw with a supply of provisions. For miles she 
would trot by my side through the ambrosial woods and 
then she would take a spell in the rickshaw. In this manner 
we explored the woodland paths to Mashobra, Mahasu j 
and beyond along the Hindustan-libet roacL Our faces 
grew tanned in the thin mountain air, and it was a joy 
merely to be alive. 

The garden began to flourish, and all the flowers that 
our predecessor had put in blossomed in the bright sunshine. 
We faced south-west and our little spur caught all the sun 
there was during the cloudless days. But we were sorely 
troubled by monkeys, who came and rooted up everything 
out of pure mischief. There was a regular monkey road 
which passed just outside our garden fence, and the little 
beasts went by twice every day, once on their way down 
to the valley in the morning and once again on their way 
home in the evenings. And on both journeys they paused 
to rootle in our garden. 

They were very bold and would have come into the house 
if the windows had not been protected by chicken wire. 
They lived at the top of Jakko, the wooded hill which 
dominates Simla, under the care of a Hindu Fakir. Thus 
they were sacred animals and could not be touched, but 
only chivied. And a lot they cared for chivying! I would 
make a rush at a monkey calmly eating flower seeds and 
he would go on with his meal till the last available second , 
when he would swing up into a tree and grin at me, scratch" 
mg himself comfortably until I retreated, when down he 
would come again. 

The monkeys became such a nuisance that I decided to 
go and complain to the Fakir. He was not in the least the 
ascetic type of Fakir, but a jovial old gentleman who used 
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descend from his hut at the top ofJakko, riding a white 
daubed with bright yellow spots so that it looked 
like a child’s toy. He loved to stop in the road and have a 
good gossip, roaring with jolly laughter at his own jokes. 
Some said that he was an Englishman who had turned 
Hindu many years ago, but I doubt the truth of this. How¬ 
ever, he gave me a cordial invitation to go and see him at 
the top of Jakko some time. I wondered if he could do any¬ 
thing about the destructive monkeys, and decided to accept 
his invitation. 

So one Sunday I set out, accompanied by my son, aged 
five, to walk to the top of Jakko. It was a bit of a climb as 
the summit was a good thousand feet above Charleville, 
but we tramped stoutly upward along unfrequented paths. 
I had filled my pockets with a paper bag of corn for the 
monkeys, which we thought it would be good fun to feed— 
they were amusing creatures to watch when they were not 
rootling in the garden. For a time it was a steep, uninter¬ 
rupted climb, but towards the end the path flattened out 
somewhat and the trees thinned. There was not much of 
a view because of the trees which hemmed us in, even to 
the point of darkening the air. It was very quiet and no 
breeze disturbed the silence of the twilight under the great 
deodars. 

My son began to grow thoughtful. The woods looked 
too much like the place where the witch had her hut, and 
the illusion was heightened by the sight of the Fakir’s hut, 
a hundred yards away. Of a sudden the trees were full of 
monkeys, watching us as we slowly puffed up the last ascent. 

I thought to distract my son’s attention from dwelling on 
hobgoblins, and I took out a handful of corn. In an instant 
we were the centre of a swarm of monkeys. I seized the boy 
and held him in my arms, but the monkeys climbed over 
us grabbing at the pocket where I had put the bag of corn 
and quarrelling fiercely with one another. It was an 
unpleasant moment, but rescue was at hand. The old Fakir 
came running and shouted to me to throw the bag on the 
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ground, I managed to do so and the monkeys immediately 
pounced on it and left us alone. The Fakir hurried us along 
to his hut, shouting angrily at the monkeys in a tongue I 

could not understand. . T 

“Sahib, you should not have brought corn with you. 1 
can give you as much as you desire. It is true the monkey 
people will be pleased with you for bringing corn, but. they 
might have done you and the Chata Sahib an injury with 
their quarrelling.” 

“ It was a fault. I ask pardon. '' _ 

“Nay, nay, Sahib. No need for asking pardon. Bur. 1 
should have been in great distress if you had been hurt. 

But all is well.” . 

We gossiped for a time and my small son soon forgot his 
fright. The old gentleman was geniality itself, and dis¬ 
pelled any fears about witches with his jovial laugh. I 

asked him about the monkeys. 

“ Sahib, there is a King and a Queen, a Prime Minister 
and a Commander-in-Chief. There are four regiments-- 
the Ghota Simla Pultan, the Lakar Bazaar ^ Pultan, the 
Sudder Bazaar Pultan, and a Reserve Pultan.” 

I smiled at this solemn description, and the old man 
twinkled at me. “I see you are a Sahib who has some 
understanding. I will show you the King and Que-n. 

He called out something in a loud tone and repeated the 
call once or twice. We were sitting on the verandau. of his 
wooden shack in the dim. green shade of the trees my uon 
on my knee. There was a slight clearing of the trees imme¬ 
diately in front of the hut and troupes of the monkeys could 
be seen all round us. Presently a big, fat fellow came 
lolloping towards us hesitatingly. The old I akir called again 
and the monkey shambled up to the edge of the verandah, 
“It is the King, Sahib.” 

I salaamed gravely to his Majesty, and to mv astonishment 

the creature salaamed back. 

“Good, good, he is pleased with you! Now I will call 
the Queen.” 
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monkey came sidling up and took up a position 
a few feet behind her lord and master, who looked round 
and snarled at her with atrocious manners. We exchanged 
becoming greetings and the Fakir said something in the 
monkey tongue, which caused the two monkeys to look 
sheepish and scratch themselves deprecatingly. 

“Sahib, they say they are sorry for the fright they gave 
to the Chota Sahib. I have scolded them well. They say 
they meant no harm and they were very pleased that you 
had brought them food. They are also very pleased that 
you gave the King a salaam.” 

I seemed to be making a good impression, and. I asked 
to see the Prime Minister and the Commander-in-Chief. 
They were duly summoned and loped forward taking up 
a position behind the King and Queen. 

‘Each, Puitan has a Commander also, but the Pultans 
are away down in the valley during the day, so I cannot 
show them to you.” 

I bethought myself of the reason for coming to see the 
Fakir. 

“1 am greatly troubled by the Chota Simla Puitan,” I 
said, guessing that that was the regiment that destroyed 
our flowers. “Every day they come into my garden and 
eat seeds and pull up the plants. I am in much trouble 
about it.” 

“That is bad. I will speak to the King.” 

There ensued an extraordinary scene. The Fakir addressed 
the King who scratched himself sulkily, blinking his brown 
eyes for all the world like a naughty boy who is being scolded. 
The Fakir pressed his point, and at last the King turned to 
the Prime Minister and chattered angrily. The Prime 
Minister chattered back, and a shrieking match followed, 
until the ferocious King seemed about to spring upon his 
unfortunate Minister. 

I asked if they were angry, but the Fakir shook his head. 

"They do but talk after the monkey fashion. It is nothing. 

I have told them they are not to touch your garden in future. 
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will have no more trouble. It is a pity you did noHel 
me before. They are great thieves.” 

We stayed for some time watching the half-human crea¬ 
tures in their o wn home, but at last we had to go as time was 
getting on. I was a little anxious about being attacked 
again, but the Fakir said we should not be troubled, and 
he was quite right. We descended the long path home with¬ 
out incident. 

The remarkable thing is that we were never troubled 
with monkeys in the garden again. They passed by twice 
a day as usual, whistling and chattering among themselves, 
but they did not come into the garden. Sometimes I would 
see a row sitting on the fence scratching themselves, but 
they did not jump down or.i our side of the fence. Once, 
indeed, a baby monkey ran into t he garden, but there was a 
tremendous scolding noise from the mother, and a long 
hairy arm shot out and dragged it back. 

They were amusing creatures to watch. Their intelli¬ 
gence was remarkable. Simla was lit by electric light soon 
after we arrived, and long lines of poles strung with wires 
ran up and down the wooded slopes. The monkeys 
accepted this kindly act of a beneficent Government with 
whoops of joy. They swung gaily on the swinging wires in 
hundreds. But the day came when the current was switched 
on; from that day no monkey touched a live wire. They 
would go roystering across the roofs of the Lakar Bazaar, 
grabbing at every handhold they could find; but the wires 
were skilfully evaded in their airy gambols. 

There is a delightful story my wife tells of the Lakar 
Bazaar Pultan which came trooping over the roof of the 
hotel, where she was staying in after years. The window 
was not wired, for some reason, and she entered her room 
to find a huge monkey on her dressing table fiddling with 
the bright silver articles. She gave a shout of alarm and the 
startled monkey made off through the window grabbing 
the first thing that came to his hand. It was a tin of Keating’s 
Powder i 
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>wards the eastern end of the Simla ridge, baboons 



found. These are big, grey fellows with very long tails, 
which, however, they do not use for climbing. They are 
said to be very dangerous if alarmed, and as they are as big 
as a well-grown boy, they could be very formidable. There 
is a horrid story told ol a baby snatched from its perambu¬ 
lator and taken up into the trees by baboons. No one could 
follow them into the higher branches of the trees and the 
rescue party did not dare to shoot. So the baby died of 
exposure, and was eventually thrown down dead by the 
brutes. 

lime passed and winter v/as followed by the spring— 
of 1914. Winter had been a period of rumbustious invigora- 
tion, but spring was a time of gentle beauty. The snows 
melted away, save in the deepest patches of shadow, and all 
Nature burst into flower. It was incredibly beautiful. 
Masses of cherry blossom, trailing glory of wistaria, hill¬ 
sides of rhododendrons, how can one convey some sense 
of the splendour of those days? Gardens broke into a riot 
of colour, for everything was multiplied in profusion of 
beauty in this marvellous land. Flowers that we remem¬ 
bered as little bunches of charm in far away England, here 
became gigantic, and blazed with lavish wealth. During 
April India poured out its riches and laid them at our feet, 
so that we walked for a time as gods in a world of magic. 

Then in May came a sad change. We, who had stayed 
up in the hills during the winter, reckoned ourselves to be 
the true residents of Simla and we looked upon the swarm¬ 
ing arrivals from the overheated Plains with the same scorn 
as the residents of. a seaside resort look on the summer 
visitors. But we were swept aside, hopelessly outnumbered. 
The roads and paths were congested with official-looking 
persons bowed down with their own importance, and we 
were jostled by their still more important-looking servants 
and messengers. The long series of formal entertainments 
drowned our simplest joys, and we had to clothe ourselves 
fittingly as becomes the presence of the Great. No longer 
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we lounge through the woods clothed in our 
most comfortable slacks. 

Alas for human depravity! We are a 
Before long we were in the thick of cro wded functions and, 
worse still, we were enjoying them. Pre-War Simla was very 
brilliant and it was great fun too. It was hard work for the 
ladies, who were kept hard at it. Everyone called on 
everyone else, and was very annoyed if they didn t. 1 his 
meant hours tearing about in rickshaws, praying that the 
next one on the list would be out. Complicated lists had 
to be kept and constantly amended. It is the kindly custom 
in India for newcomers to call on anyone they please, and 
not to wait to be called upon, as in England. Thus a watch 
had to be kept for tire cards of new arrivals so that they 
could be bidden to tea or tennis and introduced round to 
everybody. It was all very breathless and delightful. 

The three centres of social entertainment were Viceregal 
Lodge, Barnes Court and Snowdon, The Viceroy, the 
Lieut.-Governor of the Punjab, and the Commander-in- 
Chief generously gave huge garden parties at intervals to 
everyone who called upon them. Then there was usually 
a big dance at Viceregal Lodge every month, to which even 
humble folk like ourselves were bidden. On such a night 
Simla was transformed into fairyland. There would be 
many hundreds of guests, and everyone went by rickshaw. 
Each rickshaw holds only one passenger and it is propelled 
by four men, two in front holding a crossbar to a central 
pole and two behind helping to push or to hold back on the 
steep hills. These, men will run for miles, and it is the pleas¬ 
ing custom to dress them ixi gay uniforms with smart- 
coloured turbans, cummerbunds, and putties. At night the 
pole carries a lantern, and it is a pretty sight to see a rick¬ 
shaw speeding along on its smart rubber-tyred wheels bearing 
a lovely lady. But on nights when there was a dance at 


Viceregal Lodge, every path leading towards it was packed 
with a long procession of rickshaws each with a twinkling 
light, so that it seemed that the Fairy King w'as giving a 
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which all the glow worms and fireflies had beef 


The greatest fun of all was the Gaiety Theatre, where 
the famous Simla Amateur Dramatic Club had its head- 
quarters. It was a handsome little theatre, with a tier of 
boxes and a gallery above. The boxes were auctioned every 
year far a fabulous price, and the Club put on a series of 
shows which ranged from being extraordinarily bad to 
being extraordinarily good. Production was taken very 
seriously, and the cast was expected to forswear ail invita¬ 
tions during production, save those to Viceregal Lodge, 
which were reckoned to be commands. This was a good 
deal to expect, and it ensured that only those accepted 
parts who were prepared to do their utmost in them. 
Discipline was strict, and those who did not play the game 
were ruthlessly discarded. It was possible to be ruthless 
in this gay capital, for it was considered to be a great feather 
in one’s cap to be selected to act in a show. 

I was greatly elated when I was chosen to play a small 
part in The School for Scandal. It was lavishly put on and no 
expense was spared. The costumes were lovely and the 
scenery fine. It was a great success in June, 1914. There 
were ten crowded performances, and it would have run 
much longer had it not to give way to other productions. 
The Dollar Princess was to be produced, with all the wealth 
and talent of the Amateur Dramatic Club, at the end of 
July. The Simla season was approaching its annual climax. 

I was cast for the part of Bulger, joint principal comedian 
with another man. I had some misgivings about accepting 
the part, but all went well. I found I had an unsuspected 
vein of buffoonery in my composition and on the first night 
Simla accepted me as a suitable interpreter of the absurd 
part. I lost my nervousness and settled down for the run 
of the piece. The first night was on 15th July, 1914. It 
was a brilliant affair and the Viceroy attended. The Simla 
season was roaring with multitudinous activities at its very 
height. Not a cloud was in the sky. 
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It was a strenuous fortnight. The Dollar Princess was a 
huge success and extra performances were advertised, A 
children’s matinee was to be given. And all the time there 
was one’s regular work to be done at the Railway Secre¬ 
tariat. I was also an officer in the Simla Volunteers* and 
there were drills and field days to be fitted in somehow. 
The Adjutant* a Regular officer, looked a bit thoughtful 
at times—the news coming from Austria and Servia was 
rather interesting, he thought,, 

The run of the piece continued with uninterrupted success. 
The orchestra was stiffened with a number of instrumen¬ 
talists from the Viceroy’s string band. The conductor 
was a German, and very popular with the theatrical com¬ 
pany, He, too, began to get very thoughtful. 

At the Railway Secretariat a feeling of tension crept in 
and would not be dispelled. There were certain files marked 
4 ‘Secret,” which were taken out at intervals during the 
piping days of peace and brought up to date. These were 
taken out and gone over with minute care. Could it really 
be . . . could the incredible thing be going to happen . . . ? 

A hysterical note came into the nightly scenes at the 
theatre. Silly little jokes, that I put in, were received with 
an enthusiasm out of all proportion to their slender merit. 
The German conductor laughed louder than anyone, with 
a growing note of desperation in his voice. 

“Mein Gott,” he would mutter between the acts, “Eng¬ 
land will not fight against us?” And we would take him 
to the bar arid give him a drink, smiting him on the back 
and saying it didn’t matter. If it came to a fight, may the 
best man win! 

August 4th, 1914. The last night of The Dollar Princess . 
I was desperately tired. Things were getting exciting at the 
Secretariat. Thank goodness this play acting was nearly 
over! It had been great fun and we were full of plans for 
the show next year. The War? If it came, it would be over 
by Christmas; every one said so. Things looked black 
at the moment, but the storm would clear the air and we 
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soon be back to normal. Next year, with the Germa 
e, that had hung over us for so long, finally dispelled, 
would be more brilliant than ever. 

The audience roared, yelled and stamped. Encore after 
encore was demanded of the hard-worked actors. The 
atmosphere was highly charged with emotion. Cablegrams 
from England showed only too plainly that we should be 
at. war that night. I gagged at full speed, reading imaginary 
telegrams satirising our Military Authorities amid shrieks 
of merriment. The German conductor had to be jollied 
along somehow. “England against us! ” he groaned. “Ach, 
we are finished!” And we went on the stage for the final 
act, 1 capering in my absurd make-up and yelling a comic 
song in a hoarse voice, while he waved his baton watching 
me with despairing eyes. It was long after midnight before 
we could go home, exhausted with our exertions and with 
the tug on our emotions. 

1 he effect of the Declaration of War on Simla was like 
the drawing down of a blind on a gaudy shop window. The 
lights were put out, the sparkle departed, the fun was over. 
Men disappeared overnight and were never seen again in 
their former haunts. Army Headquarters blazed with mid¬ 
night illumination and the Railway Secretariat became a 
hive ol activity. Troops were on the move. Troop trains 
converged on Bombay from ev ery corner of the land. Troops 
were going to Europe! 



CHAPTER XI 

WAR 

I have read so many books on the War that I know exactly 
how this chapter should be written. As a humble Temporary 
Captain in the Royal Engineers, I was naturally in a posi¬ 
tion to know everything that was going on and to correct 
the absurd mistakes of the Higher Command.. I must reveal 
(grand word, that) one or two horrible scandals and show 
that, if my advice had been accepted (vide Memorandum 
printed as an Appendix), the War would have been success- 
fully concluded a year sooner* This dismal stereotyped 
formula for War Memoirs does not appeal to me nor, I 
imagine, to anyone else, so I will not attempt anything of 
the kind. 

I played, in fact, a very subordinate part in those great 
events, but one or two unusual experiences came my way 
which are worth recording, so I will try the method of 
isolated vignettes, which stand out in my memory. I think 
that is how the War is remembered by most people. The 
great historical facts swept by in their thunderous course, 
but we humble folk like to dwell rather on unimportant 
details that deeply concerned our obscure lives. 

At the outset of the War 1 was chained to the Railway 
Secretariat at Headquarters. It was exciting enough to 
begin with. The Expeditionary Forces to France, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and East Africa had to be despatched and equipped 
with all manner of supplies for building railways. A few 
lucky fellows were selected to go with them, and we wished 
them God speed during the few hectic months before the 
War would end at about Christmas. It was a long time 
before we settled down to the idea of a protracted War. 
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in the Spring of 1915 came a frantic*demand from 
1 tor help in the matter of munitions, particularly 
high explosive shell. I was put on to the job of organising 
the civilian factories of India and Burma for the manufac¬ 
ture of munitions. This was natural enough, as the principal 
engineering works in India are the great railway workshops. 
We set to work with a will, and the needs of railways were 
subordinated to the greater needs of the War. The railways 
were bled white to supply material of all kinds, and it took 
them years to recover from this unrecorded effort. All 
ranks of the staff worked heroically, day and night, in the 
gruelling plains of India and an immense amount of War 
supplies poured out from the railway centres. Steamers 
carried large and ever larger consignments of H. E. shell to 
England to tide over the horrid time when ammunition 
was short. I was very, very hard worked, but the results 
were encouraging and the Government was not ungrateful. 

Then came the Mesopotamian muddle and breakdown. 
It was largely a transport breakdown, as the authorities 
quickly perceived. Once more India was called upon at 
short notice to make good the deficiencies in the river- 
craft plying on the Tigris. This time I was set to work to 
create a Rivercraft Board for India to co-ordinate the 
activities of the sea-ports round the coasts of India, Burma, 
and the Straits Settlements. Once again all concerned 
rallied round; we built a complete shipyard at Karachi, 
whence the rivercraft were towed to Basra, at the mouth 
of the Tigris. At the height of its activity this shipyard was 
launching craft at the rate of one per day. 

But 1 was restless. My work was absorbing, but things 
steadied down to a routine as soon as organisation had been 
perfected. The process of bleeding Indian railways white 
proceeded ruthlessly, as was only right and proper. Materials 
for construction of all kinds began to run short, and activity 
was curtailed willy-nilly. The price of steel plates rose 
until they equalled the pre-war price of copper plates, so 
scarce did this essential commodity become. I grew more 
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and more restless. All my friends seemed to be getting 
away to the War, while I chafed and grumbled at myself 
for a man who stayed at home. 

But my turn came and I signed my last paper as an 
administrator with a sigh of relief'. 1 got into khaki with 
one pip on my shoulder and sailed for Mesopotamia as a 
rather elderly second-lieutenant, leaving my wife, with 
a small son and a still smaller daughter, in Simla. 

It was an odd experience to step right back through the 
years and become a youngster again under authority in 
regard to all sorts of trifling matters. This ought not to 
iiave worried me, but it did, and. I found the discipline 
irksome and vexatious. I hope I gave no sign of this, but I 
fear that I must have done. It was a stock form of night¬ 
mare with me to find myself back at school under all the 
restraints of school time, but with all the knowledge and 
experience of a very full life. And here was my standard 
nightmare come true! 

I went on board the transport at Bombay and reported 
to the Ship’s Adjutant. He was a Regular officer without 
much understanding of the East. In other respects charming 
and amazingly efficient. 

“Second-Lieutenant Bayley? How are you? Do you know 
any of these Oriental lingoes?” 

“A bit of Hindustani.” 

“Good! There are five hundred Chinese on Deck D 
You are in charge of them.” 

“But-” 

“Good morning, ...” 

He turned to the next comer and I have no doubt dis¬ 
posed of him as quickly. I went off to my cabin and then 
in search of the five hundred. They were on a flat in the 
bowels of the ship, sitting about in dejected heaps. I tried 
to remember how Huntley Wright used to talk in San Toy, 
ah rne! how many years ago? I made an attempt at com¬ 
munication on these lines without success. The little men 
in their blue overalls looked at me uncornprehendingly. 
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le enquiries from the Adjutant as to what my duties^ 
I was rather vague about the matter. Beyond the 
necessity for clicking my heels at anyone who sported more 
pips on his shoulder than I did, I was unversed In military 
science. 

“Oh, see that they are comfortable and well-fed. Boat 
drill every morning at ten. . . . ” He was a busy man and 
he hurried off. The ship began to roll and the five hundred 
were far from comfortable. So was I. Then I discovered 
by accident how to communicate with the yellow men. 
They were In gangs and each gang had a Number One. 
If Number One said “Can do,” the gang could. If he said 
“No can do 1 ’ they couldn’t. It was really quite simple. 

In the matter of getting the five hundred up on deck 
for boat drill it was something like this. I took a life-belt, 
and put it on one Number One. The light of intelligence 
dawned in his eyes and he chuckled happily. Then I would 
point at a pile of life-belts and wave towards the rest of the 
sane:. 

“Can do?” I asked. 

“Ho! Can do,” was the reply, and in a moment the five 
hundred were wrestling with life-belts and putting them on 
upside down, inside out, wrong way round in every con¬ 
ceivable permutation and combination of muddle-headed¬ 
ness. Arms and legs were thrust through openings where 
necks should have gone, but there was no time to get matters 
put right, and the appearance of the five hundred on deck 
reduced boat-drill to the level of a music-hall turn. 

Then came the disastrous day when Number One took 
it into his head to complain of the food. The ship was rolling 
badly and I had to steel myself to the necessary effort of 
descending to Deck D for my early morning inspection. 
The five hundred were laid low. I gave a hurried look round 
and prepared to retire in good order, when Number One 
advanced upon me. He was holding up an unimaginable 
horror by its tail, a half decomposed morsel of what had 
once been something edible. I do not know what it was; 
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once saw a list of the Chinese rations, fungus, seaweed, 
God knows what. Number One was talking rapidly. In 
his other hand he waved another honor. 

“Ping pong, 95 I cried. “Chu Chin Chow. 59 And fled. 

In the Persian Gulf the sea quieted down and all was 
well. The five hundred lounged about, gambled, and 
occasionally quarrelled. But Number One and his col¬ 
leagues kept good order and there was no real trouble. 
Voyaging over the smooth seas became very pleasant as 
there was practically no danger now from mines or sub¬ 
marines. The enemy had laid a lot of mines outside Bombay 
and we had to go warily at first, but the topic gradually 
disappeared from conversation as the days went by and the 
danger zone was passed. But an odd natural phenomenon 
gave us a bad fright at the narrow entrance to the Persian 
Gulf. 

The Tigris and the Euphrates unite to pour their waters 
into the head of the Gulf, and the current they create is 
distinctly sensible throughout the whole of the Gulf But 
it is intensified at the narrow rocky straits at its southern 
end, where curious whirlpools and sudden local currents 
appear disconcertingly. We were basking on deck one after¬ 
noon when the ship suddenly heeled right over; everything 
slid in heaps into the scuppers and I naturally assumed 
that a mine had got us. But it was nothing of the kind, 
and there was no real cause for alarm. Looking over the 
side, one could see that the ship had been caught by one 
of these eddies and had heeled right over. It was very odd, 
and I think I was more alarmed than the rest. Natural 
forces that cannot be controlled always frighten me. 

Arrived in Basra, I became for a short time the World's 
Worst Storekeeper. I reported for duty to the Electrical 
and Mechanical Section of the R.E. and was put on to sort 
out the miscellaneous collection of oddments that was 
being shot ashore in ever-increasing quantities. I was made 
storekeeper and X immediately rose in the world, for I had 
a command. I was given three other one-pip officers to 
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One was a bacteriologist, one was a schoolmaster, 
arid One was an eminent Divorce Court lawyer, who had 
strayed somehow and turned up in Basra at the age of fifty. 
We made a terrible hash of things, for none of us knew 
very much about electrical gadgets or storekeeping, except 
the schoolmaster who knew everything about everything. 
The bacteriologist would go off into a dream and enter up 
voltmeters as eight-day clocks, insulated pliers as bicycles, 
and in a week reduced order to chaos. The schoolmaster 
delivered long lectures to me and I tore my hair in despair. 
The only unmoved one was the lawyer who was so pleased 
at getting to the Front by lying about his age, that he was 
proof against any minor annoyance. 

However, it soon came to an end. The muddle was being 
straightened out everywhere and a Commission came along 
helping to clear up the Transport chaos. It turned out that 
they were all old friends. One day there was an awed hush 
as the Commission, in full panoply of gold lace and red tabs, 
hove in sight. Heels clicked and hands went up in salute 
as they entered my store for a perfunctory look round. 
There was no reason why they should bother themselves 
with our corrugated iron shed. I stared in amazement at 
the Commission. I committed a grave act of impropriety. 

“Hullo, Alf!” I said, which is not the proper way for a 
Second-Lieutenant to address a General. 

‘Good heavens, what on earth are you doing here?” 
cried the Commission crowding round me and shaking hands 
cordially. 

“I am the World’s Worst Storekeeper,” I asserted proudly, 
without fear of contradiction. 

“Well, you won’t be for long,” they said. “They are 
hov/ling for men like you up at the front. What ever made 
you come here?” 

“Orders is orders. And, anyway, I wanted to get away 
from railways for a bit. Needed a holiday, so to speak.” 

“Playtime is over for you, my lad. Have you heard that 
there is a War on?” 
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I had heard rumours,” I replied sighing, 
plunge in? It’s a nasty dangerous game by all accounts.’ 

“You will start for Baghdad in double quick time,” said 
the Commission, 

And so it turned out. Orders arrived for me to start for 
Baghdad and join the Baghdad. West Division of Railways, 
at that time about to fling octopus-like tentacles all over the 
map. I reported to the Inland Water Transport and was 
told I could go on the Cleopatra sailing next day. Take ten 
days’ rations for self and Garhwali orderly, Iman Singh. 
Be on board at dawn. Good-bye. 

I could write an Odyssey about the voyage, of the Cleopatra 
—romantic name! We never reached Baghdad—not in the 
Cleopatra, that is. Even the Powers that Be took pity on us 
who had ventured forth in that ill-starred flat-iron, and we 
eventually went up river in a new floating palace called 
P. 17, where I shared a cabin with an old friend and we 
fed in a mess in a real dining saloon. 

Cleopatra! I pictured a sinuous beauty gliding serpent- 
like round the bends of the river, while I reposed on deck 
tended by dusky maidens waving fans and ... well, you 
know the sort of thing. Instead she was an unlovely mis¬ 
shapen apology for a steamer—rather like a part-worn or 
second-hand bungalow which had somehow' gone adrift 
in a flood. There was an upstairs and a downstairs—it 
seemed absurd to talk about decks on this ridiculous con¬ 
traption. A few rooms opened off the top verandah and 
it was all damned ugly. I suggested a few window boxes 
and an aspidistra, but the perspiring Inland Water Transport 
Inspector did not take kindly to the suggestion. 

“Phew! I think she’ll make it,” he declared with none 
too hopeful an air. “That is, if the current ain’t too strong.” 

I looked at the Cleopatra uneasily. It had a long, spindly 
chimney poking up through, the roof of the top storey to a 
seemingly unnecessary height. The chimney was all crooked 
and had a bad kink in it half w'ay up. It was oddly reminis¬ 


cent of something 


what was it? 


of course, that 
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inch, which I had sent to feed the crocodiles long 


“We’ll run you a trial trip down stream and back,” said 
the Inspector. “Then you will be all right.” 

Iman Singh and I settled down on board—and very hard 
boards they were. There were five officers and thirty men 
in our draft, and we had all come aboard with rations for 
ten days. We started off bravely downstream. The Tigris 
was running strong and we slipped past the jetties, wharves 
and the anchored Shipping in fine style. The banks slid by 
arid we came to the conclusion that all was going to be well. 
The voyage would be a pleasant interval in the boredom 
of the war. 

Then we turned to go upstream back to our moorings. 
Cleopatra strongly resented this, her long funnel quivered 
ominously and there came a horrible metallic clanking 
from the engine-room down in the cellar. The paddles 
flogged the water feebly and we began to slip backwards, 
finding the current too strong, but there came a series of 
shouts from the basement and the revolutions increased. 
So did the frantic vibrations of the bungalow walls, which 
were obviously jerry-built; but we gradually gained speed 
until we overcame the speed of the current by about half 
a knot. In three hours we had struggled back to Basra. 

“She’ll do,” muttered the Inspector and disappeared. 

We looked at one another in dismay. Five hundred miles 
upstream to Baghdadi We wrestled with mental arithmetic, 
trying to calculate how long it would take to get there at 
an average speed of half a knot. Ten days’ provisions did 
not seem to be adequate to any of the solutions of the 
problem propounded by members of our draft. The Indian 
Serang was interviewed, but his views were entirely fatalistic; 
if God willed that we should reach Baghdad, we should 
reach it—otherwise not. But who knows? These things lie 
hidden in the Will of Allah. 

We cast off and began to flog the muddy waters of the 
Tigris. Slowly we struggled past the wharves, and by the 
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moon Basra had disappeared. There were oml 
etallic clankings from the echoing basement, but I did 
not go down to see what was the matter, for I feared that 
I should be stricken with panic at the sight. Better the evil 
you know than the evil you know not! I preferred to remain 
in ignorance. 

At about four there was a grinding noise from downstairs 
and the engine stopped. Anchor was cast and we idly 
watched the Tigris bubbling past, while the sound of ham¬ 
mering came from below. Night fell and the Serang said 
that he did not dare to navigate the crazy Cleopatra by 
night; the voyage would be resumed in the morning. We 
had done about ten miles the first day at an outside estimate. 
Ten miles out of five hundred. Ten into five hundred 
goes fifty. Fifty days! We decided to get out our boxes of 
rations and pool them. 

I then discovered a tremendous joke which the joyous 
trio, the bacteriologist, the schoolmaster, and the Divorce 
Court lawyer had played on me. My ration boxes had been 
emptied and the food had been replaced by an odd assort¬ 
ment of metallic scrap—nuts, bolts, rivets and the like. 
This doubtless caused great merriment among the trio, but 
I considered the matter with consternation. My four com¬ 
panions showed a tendency to edge away from me and avoid 
my company. Sappers were all mad, and here was the 
complete bedlamite, starting upstream, with a box full of 
ironmongery. I became very unpopular, as the ration ques¬ 
tion was more serious than ever. 

Next morning we started off at dawn. There was a most 
horrible clangour from the engines. At each revolution 
there was a vicious hiss of escaping steam, followed by an 
alarming bump from the region of the coal cellar. However, 
we negotiated a long bend in the river and all went well 
until about noon, when the expected crash came. Cries of 
excitement were followed by the "stampede upstairs of a 
gr imy pack of demons all talking at once . With a shuddering 
jar the engines stopped again. The splash of the anchor 
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that we were once more to await the will of Allah 
in midstream. 

The Serang could only wave his arms in despair. He 
abused Cleopatra’s female relations and kicked her ribs in 
disgust. He said they would work all night trying to effect 
repairs and we might be able to start again in the morning. 
Inshallah i 

It: was not unpleasant lolling on the top storey staring 
at the muddy current rippling past, if only it were not for 
anxiety about ever getting to Baghdad. So far there was 
no fear of starvation, for we could drift down to Basra in a 
few hours. We laxed about, read tattered novels, spat into 
the river, and amused ourselves as best we could. Then 
came the Serang bursting with good news. The source of 
the trouble had been located and to-rnorrow we should 
dash along with a foaming wake in fine style. We served 
out double rations and enjoyed a hearty meal of bully beef 
and biscuit. 

Sure enough next morning we set off at a great pace, 
Cleopatra vibrated from one end to the other, but we were 
undoubtedly doing a good five knots against the stream. 
The endless fringe of palm trees through which the bound¬ 
less desert could be seen stretching away to the horizon, 
slipped past in an unending monotony. All seemed to be 
going well; but this was not the Will of Allah. 

By noon a gale had sprung up, one of those strong gales 
which blow' due north and south, bringing rare storms of 
rain to the arid land. Clouds piled up, lightning flashed 
and thunder roared. Rain swished down, bringing to light 
a hundred leaks in Cleopatra’s roof. The top floor was 
awash, and even the ground floor was invaded by runlets 
of water. It became cold and miserable, as we were not 
prepared for this sort of thing. Worse still, waves began to 
rise —short, steep waves in the longer reaches raised by the 
howling wind blowing against the hurrying current. 

Cleopatra's method of dealing with the situation was 
horrid. She had no notion of riding smoothly over a wave. 
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front end rose dizzily with a sickening lurch and 
fell with a resounding smack into the trough of the wave. 
She seemed to do this about ten times a minute, and the 
effect on her constitution was appalling. She shook and 
shuddered and began to come to pieces. The top storey 
verandah and the roof felt these awful shocks worse than 
elsewhere, and the stanchions shook loose. Bits of iron 
began to rain down on us. We were flung from side to side 
and, crowning indignity on the inland waters of the Tigris, 
we were seasick. Night fell, but the Serang decided to keep 
his engines going, fearing to be torn from his anchorage 
by the force of the wind if he cast anchor. Soaked and 
unhappy we huddled together to keep warm, with Cleopatra 
bucketing about all ways at once. Then came the final 
disaster. There was an awful roar from every part, the 
engines raced madly before coining to a stop, metallic 
sounds like an army of madmen beating gongs stunned our 
ears, and there was a sudden silence. A frantic Serang 
announced that one of the paddle wheels had fallen off 
and we were adrift, a derelict on the stormy waters with 
hostile Arabs on both banks, waiting to carve us into mince¬ 
meat when we drifted ashore and overturned. The little 
man was distraught. 

However, he recovered after a time. His crew, with 
prodigies of valour, had managed to cast anchor, and by 
some miracle it held. We were no longer careering down 
stream helplessly. The hiss of the current boiling past us 
became audible again above the clamour of the storm. 
But soon our state grew much worse. The wind blew us 
one way and the current the other, so that between the two 
we drifted out into midstream broadside on to both wind, 
current, and waves. Cleopatra gave it up in despair; she 
wallowed with no attempt whatsoever to do anything to 
meet the situation. The top verandah collapsed altogether, 
she sprung leaks everywhere and things began to look very 
black indeed. We hung out distress signals and spoke 
several vessels passing by, but they did not stop, only 
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out plight by telegraph to the Inland 

Water Transport., 

I dozed off in spite of the misery of our condition on cold 
wet iron plates, which might any moment sink into the 
shark-infested waters. My usual fear of uncontrolled forces 
was very active in the face of the tearing wind and water 
and I was very unhappy. But short dozes of sleep kept on 
coming over me and I awoke from one to find bright lights 
all round us and the murmur of many voices. I sat up with 
a start and saw that a powerful salvage tug had come along- 
side. Blazing electrics illuminated our soaked tangle of 
ironmongery which had once been the Cleopatra. Once 
she had been the pride of the Nile, taking Cook's tourists 
on excursions from Cairo. But now, with her roof stove in 
and the long, thin chimney trailing over the side, with her 
ground floor awash and her furnaces filled with muddy 
water, she was a sorry sight. The Inland Water Transport 
people were filled with unseemly mirth at the sight of 
Cleopatra naked in the glare of the electrics. But they gave 
us some hot tea and let us climb into their warm bunks 
while they worked hard to lash Cleopatra alongside pre¬ 
paratory to towing her back to Basra. 

When I awoke in the morning we were spinning along 
downstream with Cleopatra floundering alongside. It was 
the last straw. She had never travelled so fast in her life 
as now, rudely grasped in the embrace of a powerful tug. 
The time had come for the bite of an asp. Never would 
she be seen dragged thus roughly In triumph. The Inland 
Water Transport people cast off just in time. Cleopatra gave 
a last lurch and floundered to the bottom of the river with 
an undignified stagger. 

After a brief interval for recovering from this ridiculous 
voyage, we five left for Baghdad in a large new steamer. 
This was better and we quite enjoyed the voyage up to 
Baghdad which took just a week. It was a queer sort of 
voyaging. The surrounding desert stretched away to the 
horizon as soon as the fringe of palm trees had been left 
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The river Tigris wound in 
convolutions but it lay deep in its yellow channel so that 
no sign of the river is to be seen beyond the immediate 
reach which was being negotiated This had the oddest 
effect, for there was a good deal of traffic during the War 
and twenty other steamers could be seen at a time appar¬ 
ently careering loose across the desert. They sailed to and 
fro along the winding loops of the river and it was impos¬ 
sible to tell whether they were going up or down stream. 
They would be seen tacking swiftly at right angles to our 
direction of motion, then turning end on for a minute or 
so while they rounded a bend, and then off they would go 
on the other tack in a most bewildering manner. The 
twenty craft seemed to be engaged in an endless dance 
during which they set to partners with unwearying per¬ 
sistence. 

Some of the bends were so abrupt that our big paddle 
steamer could not get round without rubbing against the 
bank. At such places the bank was polished quite smooth 
and steep by the bows of passing ships. The Marsh Arabs 
soon tumbled to this, and they sent their women with 
chickens and eggs for sale. The boat did not stop, but the 
women kept up a jog trot alongside, holding up one rupee’s 
worth of produce and shrilly crying their wares. By lean¬ 
ing over the bulwarks it was possible to grasp the bowl of 
eggs and hand over a rupee in exchange. No other unit 
of coinage was used as there was no time to bargain or to 
give change, while the steamer was rubbing along the smooth 
clay bank. 

At Baghdad I reported for duty, and found myself 
attached as Personal Assistant to the Chief Engineer of 
the Western Division of Railways. This included the 
German Baghdad Railway, of which they had built about 
seventy miles by the time the War came. This had to be 
repaired, extended in both a northerly and a southerly 
direction, with certain Branch lines as well. A busy period 
of construction was in prospect. 
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Chief Engineer was a charming man, but. I hadl 
ae^Avith him three days before he went sick and was 
taken off to hospital. I went to see him there and was 
glad to find that he was not very bad. It was the usual 
Mesopotamia rot-gut, which assailed us all in turns. 

“Look here,” he said, “you know' as much about this 
construction game as I do. Never mind being only a 
Second-Lieutenant. Just carry on in my name until I’m 
better.” 

This was all very well. But I was a newcomer, and 
every other officer was senior to me in rank. They came 
from all over the world, expert engineers, all of them, and 
the best of good fellows. I put the problem to them in 
Mess. With one accord they told me to carry on. Some 
were kind enough to say that they knew a little about 
what I had already done and they would be quite content 
to work under my orders. In actual fact my Chief never 
returned to duty over me. He received well-deserved 
promotion and took up a high post at Headquarters. So 
I found myself, as a Second-Lieutenant, in command of 
a tough crowd of engineers of all ranks up to Major—and 
a finer set of men I could not wish for. We soon shook 
down and we were very happy; as happy, that is, as it is 
possible to be in that horrible country. 

The shocked Authorities remedied the situation as soon 
as they could, and. I found myself a Temporary Captain 
R.E. They very kindly said they would make me a Major 
on the Staff wearing red tabs, but I asked to be excused. 
This was not due to any noble modesty on my part, but 
because I found out the snag in time. The pay of a Staff 
Major would be less than that of a Temporary Captain 
recruited in India. Strange but true, so I remained a 
humble Captain. 

Railway construction across the desert was not difficult. 
It was a matter of organising the scanty amount of labour 
available to the best advantage. The desert had to be 
roughly smoothed and then the track could be laid at a 
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great pace. I will not go into technical details, but it was 
an odd sort of construction problem. Waterways of sorts 
had to be provided somehow in the flat terrain and the 
problem was summed up by a scandalised old Platelayer, 
who joined me straight from England. He was one of the 
good old reliable sort that is the backbone of the profession. 
I took him out and showed him the desert stretching in 
a flat unbroken monotony to the horizon. 

“The line will run that way. In that direction. We 
shall go by compass bearing.” 

The experienced old Platelayer scratched his head in 
perplexity. “Can’t be done, sir.” 

“What do you mean? Can’t be done? Why not?"’ 

“I don’t see, sir, where I am going to put my bridges 
and tunnels!” 

That summed it up very neatly, but perhaps you don’t 
see the joke? Never mind, we’ll get on. The retreating 
Turks and Germans had made a poor job of destroying 
the Baghdad Railway. They ran all the rolling stock to 
the northern terminus and arranged a collision or two, 
which didn’t do much damage, but they left the water 
supplies intact. Their crowning act of stupidity was to 
blow up the cylinders with dynamite along the line of 
locomotives parked at the terminus; but they forgot that 
some were pointing one way and some the other, so that 
they blew up some right hand cylinders and some left 
hand ones. Thus our locomotive men were soon able to 
take off an undamaged cylinder from one engine and use 
it to repair another. In ten days’ time, locomotives were 
puffing along the renovated track. But I am afraid I am 
getting technical again. I am sorry. 

For a long period there was not much battle fighting 
going on. At Baghdad I saw none of it. The Turks were 
being pushed higher and higher up the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and I had to construct railways all over the place. One 
branch, which is now part of the main line irom Basra to 
Baghdad, led down to Babylon and on to Hillah. Close 
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is the Tower of Babel. We were moving back 
into Biblical times. I began to understand the Bible better, 
and I read the Old Testament and the Apocrypha right 
through. Phrases which used to puzzle me turned out to 
be quite accurate. For example, “shepherds leading their 
flocks.” I had always seen them driving their flocks in 
England, but here in Mesopotamia they did actually lead 
them. The shepherd strode along at the apex of a closely 
packed phalanx of sheep huddling together behind him; 
whithersoever he went, they went too. It was a pretty 
sight. Then again “A man’s life shall be as grass upon the 
house-tops.” This was a sore puzzle to me as a child, 
staring perplexedly at the slate and tile roofs of our suburb. 
But in this Biblical land it was quite clear what the prophet 
meant. The roofs were of mud, plastered over palm trunks 
laid crosswise. After a shower of rain grass would sprout 
in a few days on the roof-tops, only to be blasted into dried 
hay within a few more days when the sun came out again. 

Then the Tigris itself gave me a clearer understanding 
of the Flood. The Arab boats on the river were simply 
Noah’s arks, such as may be bought in any toyshop. The 
bow and stern curled upwards, while amidships a wooden 
shed with a pointed roof completed the likeness. As to the 
it happened in varying degrees of intensity every 
In this strange country the rivers, Tigris and 
Euphrates, did not run in valleys but along the tops of 
ridges! It would take too long to explain why this must 
be so in an alluvial plain where the rivers are subject to 
an annual inundation, but so it is. It was, of course, a 
very slight ridge, quite imperceptible to the eye; but our 
instruments showed them without any possibility of doubt. 
Wherever our railways were going away from the river, 
the gradient was very slightly downwards, and where 
we began to curve back towards the river the gradient 
was rising. This complete reversal of normal geography 
makes the country the Irrigation Engineer’s Paradise. 
Inundation canals would merely have to be led gently 
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away from the river and, the water would flow evh 
"out to the lush, fields. Perhaps Adam was an Irrigation 
Engineer and that is why Eden was here in his estimation. 

But to return to the Flood. Every year when the snows 
melt in the Caucasus, a tremendous volume of water laden 
with silt comes charging down the beds of the two rivers. 
The stream rapidly swells until the banks are nearly topped. 
Nearly, but not quite, because the inhabitants have for 
centuries been at work strengthening the weak points where 
the river has all but got out of its course. Both banks are 
lined by a continuous bund , that is a low embankment, 
which just succeeds in restraining the tip of the high flood. 
What would happen if it got over? Clearly the river 
would escape from all bounds and go careering over the 
desert, down from the ridges along which it runs, until 
it found a new course along the lowest region of the alluvial 
plains of Mesopotamia. Then natural laws would come into 
play again, and in the course of centuries the alternation 
of high and low spates of silt-laden water would raise the 
river bed to a new height, whence, in due course, another 
terrific flood would descend. This is undoubtedly the 
meaning of the Flood in the Bible. Perhaps unusual rain 
combined with the heat of an unusually hot Spring to bring 
tremendous floods down both the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
which both broke bounds. The result would he appalling 
and the whole country would be inundated. Noah might 
have been a farmer who, amid a fire of chaff from his neigh¬ 
bours, kept a boat in his farmyard high and dry against 
such a happening, and saved both himself and his live¬ 
stock. Thus does the Engineer destroy the fine romance 
of ancient legend! 

During my many journeyings about the land in a 
battered old Ford car, I was immensely puzzled by tin 
signs everywhere of a teeming population having once 
inhabited the land. Now there is no one. The land is 
empty. Yes, there are a few towns along the rivers where 
date palms grow and scanty crops are raised. But out ii 
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ttc lksert there is no sign of humanity, save very occasion¬ 
ally the tent of nomad Arabs. They squat long enough 
in one place to grow a sparse crop of corn In the winter 
rainfall, which is so scanty as scarcely to be worth mention¬ 
ing, and then they fold their tents and are gone, just 
wandering about the vast emptiness of the desert. And 
yet anywhere in the desert there may be seen till round 
the remains of teeming villages and towns! The typical 
desert. landscape is a vast alluvial plain with the horizon 
showing as though one were at sea; but. the flatness is 
broken by the long ridges of silt removed from ancient 
canals and heaped alongside the dried-up watercourse, 
as well as by the mounds which mark the sites of forgotten 
villages. Sometimes there is the strange spectacle of a 
great deserted town, even a great city. For seven miles 
I once ran along the streets of a ruined city. Seven miles 
by the speedometer! The street was very broad and quite 
dearly marked by the heaps of rubble on both sides, which 
was all that remained of the teeming bazaars. Where 
has everyone gone, and why? 

Remains of great irrigation works were to be seen on 
all sides. They were an industrious and intelligent people, 
this vanished host. They were beset by just the same troubles 
in their .irrigation works as we modern engineers are— 
and they adopted heroic solutions for them. One of 
the most annoying problems that plague a canal engineer 
is the one of leakage from an irrigation canal, waterlogging 
the surrounding land and turning it into an unwholesome 
marsh. The vanished people had dealt with this by lining 
one immense canal with burnt brick. The canal was 
two hundred miles long, a hundred yards broad, and it 
was lined throughout with burnt brick. A monumental 
work carried out by Titans! 

Two hundred miles of brickwork! This was another 
puzzle for the enquiring engineer bothering his head 
about these long-forgotten matters, when he ought to have 
been attending to business. There was plenty of clay, 
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the whole country was made of alluvial clay; but where 
was the fuel to burn this mountain of bricks? Coal? There 
was none. Oil? Maybe, but burning bricks with oil fuel 
is a tricky business of high pressure jets. Wood? There is none 
in these days; the desert is as bare as a barrack yard. With 
great difficulty I burnt a few bricks for some small buildings 
using palm fronds as fuel. I began to feel like a sleuth. 
Is the existence of large quantities of burnt bricks in ancient 
structures evidence that the country was once densely 
wooded? I think that is the case, but this only introduces 
another puzzle. Why has the land been deserted by the 
trees as well as the people? The one because of the other, 
or the other because of the one? I gave it up. But it is a 
great mystery. 

The Tower of Babel is another mystery. In the fanciful 
old story the Tower was destroyed by fire from Heaven. 
The Tower which stands not far from Hillah is the tradi¬ 
tional site of the Tower of Babel and its stump dominates 
the surrounding terrain. There are a number of similar 
towers to be seen here and there, and they were said to 
be used by Sun-worshippers, or rather Fire-worshippers, 
who kept a fire burning at the top day and night. They 
doubtless acted like lighthouses at sea, guiding travellers 
across the fiat, featureless desert with a pillar of smoke by 
day and a pillar of fire by night. They are queer structures, 
usually with a pathway winding round and round in 
ever-narrowing spirals until it reaches the top. 

I examined the structure of one of them, Aqqah Kuf. 
It was built of sun-dried brick set in regular courses. Every 
six feet or so in height the bricks were cemented with 
bitumen and palm fronds for a few courses. Then another 
mass of sun-dried brick, and so on. It was a massive form 
of construction, but the mud brick had been worn avva) 
by sandstorms and occasional rain, until complete ruin 
had set in. 

But the Tower of Babel has been destroyed by a different 
agency. The stump still stands to a great height surrounded 
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broken fragments of the upper part. The stump 
has been subjected to intense heat so that the brickwork 
has actually melted and run like the wax of a guttering 
candle. What can have done this? A huge lump of solid 
sun-dried brick cannot catch fire; that is not the cause. 
The old story says that it was destroyed by fire from Heaven. 
Scrambling over the ruins and puzzling at the signs of 
intense heat, I felt a shiver in my spine. The fear of un¬ 
controlled forces came over me, and I departed feeling 
rather subdued. It is another great mystery. 

Babylon itself is heaps. That is how you will find its 
doom pronounced m the Bible and the prophecy has come 
literally true. As'you approach it, great mounds , like heaps 
of slag outside a mine shaft, are all that can be seen. I 
scrambled up on to the heaps to a place where archaeolog¬ 
ists had been grabbling in its entrails. The War had 
interrupted the work, but the surface of a street could be 
seen some thirty feet below at the bottom of an excavation, 
with the walls of houses and a fine gateway with winged 
dragons on the walls in bas-relief. I think a good deal 
more has been dug out since, but there was not very much 
to be seen during the War. 

The railway to Hillah went the best part of the way to 
the holy city of Kerbela and there was a great traffic in 
pilgrims of the Faithful to this place. They went there, 
not only alive, but also after death, to be buried in the 
sacred precincts. Before the railway came we could sec 
caravans carrying coffins, bumping along parallel to the 
line under construction. But now they go in comfort by 
train. There is a grisly tariff in the Railway Guide. 
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1 believe it is a very profitable traffic on the railway, 
bringing spiritual comfort to the pious consignees. 

The climate of this forbidding country is very fierce. 
The winter is cold, and there are night frosts but a warm 
sun by day. At this time of the year the days and nights 
are grand. The night time in the desert is especially 
splendid. The utter silence of the desert and the great 
luminous stars hanging like lamps from the velvety sky 
are impossible to describe. One grows inarticulate and 
very humble in the presence of such beauty. I must per¬ 
force let it go at that. Nature has then shed all her veils, 
and her beauty stands revealed dimly in an icy nudity. 

But the hot weather is hell. Most of us had experience 
of tropical heat, but this Mesopotamian heat was beyond 
anything we knew. The sun seemed to have a biting, 
stinging, quality and to beat down with the force of a 
physical blow. Cases of sun-stroke and of heat-stroke 
were fairly common, and Baghdad was dotted with heat¬ 
stroke stations into which a man could be rushed as soon 
as he fell. I’m not so sure it was a good idea to make 
these statioxis quite so prominent, with their blaring notice 
boards and lists of instructions. The sight of means to do 
ill deeds makes ill deeds done, and if one was out in the 
heat and feeling a bit off-colour, the suggestive sight of the 
little ominous kiosk was almost enough to push one over 
the edge. 

However, I escaped heat-stroke, but I fell a victim to 
the universal rot-gut which assailed us all. A few lucky 
ones with insides of cast iron went free with the conscious 
air of superiority that marks the hearty type of traveller 
in the presence of the sea-sick. I rarely felt well and we 
were a pallid-looking lot in the Mess. They called it 
dysentery, but that is only a name, and I think it was a 
disease of mal-nutrition. Food was always a difficulty. 

There was plenty of food as a rule, so far as quantity 
was concerned. The Supply services worked wonders and 
there was never a shortage of rations, except when the 
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river ran low in midwinter so that steamers and barges 
stuck in the mud. That was nobody’s fault, but we had 
to go on half rations and sometimes on quarter rations 
during a period of low water. But although there was 
usually ample food, it was all in tins and terribly monoton¬ 
ous. One longed for such luxuries as bread, potatoes, 
milk, butter and vegetables with a sick longing. Eggs 
were to be had from the Arabs in fair numbers, and there 
was fish from the river. But I never fancied the fish after 
seeing a local sportsman at work. He took a bolus of dough 
and poisoned it. Then he cast it on the waters and waited 
for a bite. Presently a huge creature like a shark took the 
poisoned bolus, while the sportsman folded his hands 
complacently and went to sleep. After a time he woke 
and blinked round, giving a grunt of satisfaction. He had 
timed the action of the poison to a nicety and he gaffed 
the dead body of the shark, which was then carried up 
to a Mess for sale. 

Everything conspired to irritate our insides beyond 
endurance. The water of the Tigris was the only drinking 
water available. It was heavily polluted with all the vile 
accompaniments of war, it was charged, with silt, and it 
held a strong solution of chemicals. The Authorities did 
all they could to ensure a decent supply of drinking water, 
but I am sure that we imbibed masses of foulness, despite 
boiling and treating with chlorine. 

1 once got some inkling of the chemical constituents 
of the water when I was out in the desert, prospecting for 
a further advance of the railway northwards. I had taken 
with me a number of empty bottles for samples of any water 
we came across. For the line was now approaching the 
mountainous country of the Jcbel Hamrin and leaving the 
fiat monotony of the riverside desert. To our delight we 
came to the banks of a limpid stream, bubbling joyously 
in its rocky channel with happy gurgles and chuckles. We 
had not seen such a sight for years, and the car was instantly 
stopped while we jumped out and rushed down for a long 
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cool drink and a bathe. Alas! We recoiled with laattufc#-J 
from the poisoned waters. They were so salt that we could 
not touch them. We returned sadly to the car, but I took 
a bottleful back with me out of curiosity. It turned out 
to be a strong solution of sulphate of magnesia, Epsom 
Salts! 

Thus our poor insides were tormented and our health 
suffered. We were not really ill, but I found that my will 
power was sapped and my energies weakened. At last 
the Medical Officer suggested a spell in hospital, and an 
there was nothing very much doing that couldn’t very 
well look after itself for a time, I agreed. An ambulance 
called for me and off I went like a lord in his carriage. It 
was a wonderful experience. We arrived outside the hospital 
and the Gates of Heaven opened. I went in. A smiling 
Sister asked me if I would like a glass of milk. Milk, real 
milk! I lapped it up and asked for more. It was incredible, 

I was given more. After a day or two, I was given a plate 
of chicken with new potatoes and a vegetable. I had read 
about such things in a book and I regarded my plate with 
awe, hardly daring to disturb the viands. There was a 
hunk of bread on the tray. Yes, real bread. I nibbled it 
to make sure. It was indeed real bread. I fell to, raven¬ 
ously. Of a certainty I had arrived in Heaven. 
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CHAPTER XII 

MORE WAR 

The Nomad Arabs were a continual nuisance to every one 
on both sides. It is related that, during the course of some 
scrapping with the Turks during the advance up the 
Tigris, a truce was declared so that the Arabs might be 
suitably dealt with by both sides. They were hovering on 
the flanks of both armies and interfering with the proper 
progress of the campaign. They were an unprepossessing 
crowd, rotten with venereal disease, dirty in every way, 
habitual thieves, and cruel beyond belief to prisoners who 
fell into their hands. The better class of Arab was, of 
course, quite different, but I am speaking of the ordinary 
“Budoo,” as he was nicknamed. 

We had a lot of trouble in the railway camp at Baghdad. 
The camp was in rather an isolated position on the right 
bank of the Tigris. Baghdad lay on the other bank and 
there was only an unimportant suburb on our side. We lay 
open to the desert and the Budoo soon realised that here 
was a grand opportunity for loot. Thefts became a nightly 
affair and they soon became an intolerable nuisance. An 
appeal for help to the Authorities only drew the reply 
that we must look after our own internal affairs. We lay 
up many times for the thieves, but they were amazingly 
clever and we were not very successful. 

One thief was caught by a babu, of all people. I give 
him first prize because he had the highest form of valour, 
that of a man who is terrified and yet sees the thing through. 
It happened in this way. I had put all the babus to live 
together in a building of their own, where they would 
not feel quite so home-sick and miserable. They slept 
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a big room, about fifty of them, in beds laid out I: 
dormitory. One night a babu woke up to realise that a 
nasty looking Budoo was staring at him knife in hand. 
The babu lay quite still and the thief moved away to 
secure some more loot before departing. This was a fright¬ 
ful experience for the babu, but he was equal to it. He 
began to pretend to mutter in his sleep as though he had 
nightmare. He gave a sudden shout and then resumed his 
muttering?; the thief took no notice, after assuring himself 
that the babu was still asleep. Now the babu had hit on 
the idea of rousing his fellow nationals by muttering in 
his own language that there was a thief in the room, telling 
them to wake but to show no sign that they understood. 
The thief took alarm and crouched in a corner of the room, 
whereupon the babu pretended to wake. He sat up in 
bed and started crooning a song to himself as an Indian 
often does at night; but the burden of his song was for the 
others to wake and gradually surround the place where 
the thief was hiding, by seemingly casual movements. 
This they did, and finally the babu gave the word, and he 
and Ms friends charged, overwhelming the thief by their 
numbers. It must have been a desperate affair for unarmed 
men. 

Matters grew steadily worse and the thieves grew bolder 
and bolder. Then the sergeant-major had a brain wave. 
He was a Scot, with an accent that could be cut with a 
knife, and an excellent man in every way. He had hit on 
the idea of setting a trap for the thief or thieves. His plan 
was to put out a tempting bait and then lie in wait for the 
Budoo to come and take it. I asked for details. 

“Sir, I would like to borrow the officers’ revolvers.” 

“Certainly, but what for?” 

“Sir, we are going to pretend to have a dr-r-runken 
ot-r-rgy.” 

I cannot attempt to reproduce his accent, but it was 
very impressive. 

“We shall pretend to be drinking heavily this night,, 
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all make a great noise and the Budoos will hear 
ns. This will make them think it will be a grand opportunity 
to come and rob the British lines.” 

“Good* What then?” 

“At half past ten we shall fall on to our beds in a 
dr-r-runken stupor. Not in reality, you understand, sir, 
but just to deceive the Budoos.” 

“I see. But where do the revolvers come in?” 

“I propose to distribute them among reliable men, who 
will conceal themselves and open fire on the Budoos. This 
will teach them a lesson they won’t soon forget.” 

I readily agreed to the sergeant-major’s plan, and he 
called for our revolvers at the Officers’ Mess that night:. 
We waited with some interest for the trap to be set. Punctu¬ 
ally at half past nine the orgy began. It was most realistic; 
for Thomas Atkins is a born mountebank, and this sort of 
show appealed to him mightily. The Officers’ Mess had 
contributed some bottles of beer to make the orgy more 
comfortable for all concerned and they seemed to be 
enjoying themselves. The Budoos for miles round must 
have been apprised that the soldiery was making merry. 
It is a good thing that no Staff Officer came nosing round 
that night, otherwise the fair name of the Railway would 
have been sadly smirched. As we listened, our respect for 
the sergeant-major’s plan increased more and more. 

At half past ten the uproar ceased with military precision. 
Wc waited in tense silence for the sound of battle to break 
forth; but no sound came. Twelve o’clock and still no sound. 
One by one we slipped away to bed. ... I woke up 
with a start hearing the sounds of a terrific scrap going 
on. Frantic shouts and the popping of revolvers made 
the night hideous, so I put my head under the bedclothes 
and hoped for the best. Fortunately the sounds of the 
fight trailed away into the distance and soon I was able to 
get to sleep again. 

In the morning a subdued sergeant-major came to the 
Mess to return the revolvers. 
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“Good morning, Sergeant-Major. Did all go according 
to plan?” 

“ In a manner of speaking it did, sir.” 

“How many Biulqos did you get?” 

“Not one, sir.” 

“Dear, dear! Any thefts last night?” 

“Yes, sir. One theft of money and clothes.” 

“Whose, this time?” 

“Mine, sir.” 

The thieves were much too clever for us, so I went off 
to see if the Assistant Provost Marshal could help. He 
said he would be delighted and why hadn’t I been to see 
him before? 1 cheered up at this and asked what he would 
do. Any help we could give, of course—— 

“My dear chap, we shan’t need your help. All your 
people need do is to keep out of the way of bullets* ’ 

I asked for elucidation of this dark saying, and the 
Provost Marshal grinned. 

“Ever heard of the proverb "Set a thief to catch a thief’ ? 
That’s what we do in cases like this. I’ve got Arab Police 
specially trained for the purpose. They will dress in dark 
blue burnous and patrol your area from ten p.xn. until da wn, 
with orders to shoot at sight anyone seen moving. Anyone! 
You understand? Your people will have to keep early 
hours for some time. The Police will be armed with old- 
fashioned Snider rifles, short range, but pretty murderous 
weapons.” 

“I see. Well, I’ll issue orders that no one is to be out 
after ten. Will that suit?” 

“Yes. And look here, we mean business, so there had 
better be no mistake about the orders If by any chance 
one of your lot is detained after ten, tell him to stay where 
he is.” 

“Rather. 'Where I dines, I sleeps, eh?” 

“Jorrocks* advice! That’s the idea.” 

It worked perfectly. The first night there were two 
violent explosions from the Sniders and a gory corpse was 
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the morning. The next night also there was one 
"that the score was nil for several nights. Then two 
more. That finished it. The thieves moved off to other 
hunting grounds and we were left unmolested. 

1 met the A.P.M. again over another matter soon after, 
but that was quite a different affair. We began to fraternise 
with the inhabitants. Some of the employes of the Baghdad 
Railway had taken service with us immediately after the 
British occupation. One of them was an Armenian chief 
draughtsman. He was astonishingly intelligent, and pro¬ 
fessed to be delighted to take service under the British. 
He spoke Arabic and Turkish, but preferred French, which 
is the polite language of Society in Baghdad. A week or 
two after we had arrived he had a working knowledge of 
English, including many technical engineering terms. 
With incredible folly, the Germans had left complete plans 
of everything behind, including the plans of the survey for 
the then unconstructed portions of the Baghdad Railway, 
I pored over these with interest, and soon began to get the 
hang of them. There are tricks in every trade and, although 
engineering is a very simple matter, the German tricks 
differed somewhat from ours. But the Armenian draughts¬ 
man knew all about them, and in a mixture of French, 
English, German and Arabic he was able to impart price¬ 
less knowledge to me. 

The draughtsman said he would like me to go and dine 
with his family, so one day I and another officer accepted 
a pressing invitation and went to dinner. It was a very 
pleasant change from the routine of Mess life and we 
got a dinner such as I had not had for months. The family 
consisted of the mother, two daughters and a son, our 
draughtsman. Some other friends, Jews, had been invited 
also and we had a cheerful evening. The language was 
French, which is spoken by the gentry of Baghdad. One 
of the Jews was a cosmopolitan business man, who spoke 
a little English. He had never been to England, but had 
learnt the language so as to be able to correspond in it. 
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He asked us if we would go and dine with him, and we 
gladly accepted. Thus one thing leads to another, and it 
ended for me in a most charming adventure. But that 
comes a little later. I must first tell of the enter tainment 
given to us by the elderly Jewish business naan. 

He invited us to the betrothal ceremony of one. of his 
daughters. Would we dine first? The ceremony would 
come later in the evening, I said we should be charmed, 
and all the arrangements were made. We had to cross the 
Tigris to a certain spot, where he would arrange for a guide 
to meet us. 

So on the appointed day we set out in a boat after dark. 
The Tigris at Baghdad is a broad stream about as wide 
as the Thames at London Bridge, with a swift current at 
times of flood. Each boat carries at night a head-light 
set on a short stick, at the prow and the boatman rows 
with a pair of oars, standing up and feeing the way he is 
going. For the five minutes or so of the crossing one steps 
back to the time of the Caliphs. The boat slips silently 
through the water carried down swiftly by the current in 
.midstream. The moon shines clear over the hundred 
minarets of the ancient city, while the boatman croons 
a low song over his oars. The twinkling lights of hundreds 
of other boats flit here and there, and the twangling of 
barbaric music comes faintly over the smooth water, while 
a sweet voice sings a melody with all the quaint modulations 
that sound so strangely in Western ears. Then the boat 
grounds and with the faint bump one comes back to the 
twentieth century. 

But this evening the illusion persisted. Our guide met 
us as arranged and piloted us over the broken fore¬ 
shore to firm land. Then he dived into a warren of streets 
and lanes, in which I was soon hopelessly lost* 1 had 
done a good deal of poking about with my sketchbook, 
and at first I kept my bearings. But soon I lost all count 
of the narrow lanes, so narrow that, it was possible to 
touch both sides at once. Overhead the sky was nearly 
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by the casement windows jutting out from the 
juildings, so that it is refreshingly dark and cool even 
at midsummer in these mysterious alleyways, where the 
people flit about with no sound from their footsteps on the 
soft beaten clay. At night it was pitch dark, and our 
guide’s lantern made queer patterns on the walls as we 
plunged deep and ever deeper into the byways of Baghdad. 
We began to wonder if we had been wise to come, as we 
seemed to be approaching the poorer quarter where we 
should hardly expect to find the house of a wealthy Jewish 
man of business. But suddenly our guide took us scrambling 
over a heap of debris and there in front of us was a doorway 
studded with iron nails in an attractive pattern. 

The door opened and we entered the usual courtyard 
to be found all over the Orient. The outer walls con¬ 
tained only a few iron-barred windows; all the living 
rooms opened inwards on to the courtyard, either at ground 
level or else on to a wide verandah running round the upper 
storey. The change from the darkness without to the 
brilliantly lit house of a cultured gentleman was rather 
bewildering at first, but we soon recovered our poise, and 
we were warmly greeted by our host and his family on the 
upper verandah. 

Dinner was served exactly as it would have been served 
in Paris. I rubbed my eyes in astonishment wondering if 
I was dreaming. Excellent food and wines warmed our 
starved frames into a condition of bland good humour, 
and the conversation was easy and cultured. So different 
from the Mess, though we rather prided ourselves on having 
a few brains amongst us! After dinner we sat on the 
verandah and had liqueurs, and other guests began to 
arrive for the betrothal ceremony. 

I said I was very ignorant about the ceremony and 
would our host please explain. Apparently the ceremony 
was as binding in a way as a marriage but I was not able 
to follow the explanation clearly enough. What astonished 
roe was that the bridegroom was absent abroad and a 
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man would stand proxy for him. This did not invalidate 
the ceremony at all. 

Presently the Rabbi arrived, a tall dignified figure, and 
the ceremony began. The girl was a handsome young 
lady, who had entertained us with vivacious talk in com¬ 
pany with her elder sister. They spoke with enthusiasm 
of the British occupation. They said that during the time 
of the Turks and Germans, they were unable to go out 
except in a closed carriage, and even then they were in 
fear all the time they were out. Whereas now they could 
slip on an aba, a gaily coloured silk cloak, and go out 
walking with their friends at any time during the day. 
No, they did not go out at night, it was not comme ilfaut. 
They were rather shocked at the question, but laughed 
again after a time. They knew, they said, that our customs 
were different; they had even heard that men and women 
danced holding on to one another in the waltz. Was it 
really true? 

I regaled them with terrible stories of our shocking 
customs, to which they listened with horrified amazement. 
I said I and my friend would show them how the waltz 
was danced, and we did so to the gramophone amid squeals 
of astonishment. I suggested that one of the young ladies 
might like to learn the dance, but this was again pas comme 
il faut , and my companion hurriedly shushed me. 

The ceremony did not last long. The guests withdrew 
to one end of the room, leaving the Rabbi with the girl 
and the girl’s parents. A service was muttered in an 
undertone which I could not of course understand at all, 
then the father turned round and said something in a 
voice of delight and all the guests replied with loud shouts 
of congratulation and round upon round of applause. 
Apparently the Rabbi had signified that he was satisfied 
that all was in order and that the betrothal was accom¬ 
plished. Trays of refreshments were handed round and 
a genial clatter of conversation arose. My host pressed me 
to try a glass of arrak and soda; but I was doubtful, having 
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||tething of the dynamite action of bazaar spirit 
troops. However, he explained that this was a 
pure spirit distilled from the date palm and I took some. 
It was a clear fluid flavoured with aniseed, and it had the 
property of turning the soda water into a milky consistence. 
It was quite pleasant and exhilarating, and I enjoyed it. 

After an interval, our host announced that there would 
be dancing in the courtyard below, and the twanging 
of instruments betokened the presence of a band, of Arab 
musicians. There were three of them, one with a sort 
of fiddle, one playing a huge guitar, and a third man 
with a drum to beat the time. The music was not unlike 
that heard in India, having the same strange wailing 
quality. The Arab servant girls stood in the background 
to see the fun, giggling among themselves; they were 
terribly unattractive, being quite coal black. 

The guests streamed down the stairs and took up their 
positions for a round dance. They made a wide circle, 
alternately men and women, and the music started a tune 
with a rhythmic beat. The steps were simple; a man and 
a girl joined their right hands and executed a few move¬ 
ments this way and that, then they bowed and moved 
on round the circle joining left hands with the next and 
doing the same steps. The dance started slowly with an 
insistent beat from the drum, and gradually increased 
its pace. Faster and faster the musicians played, and 
louder and louder the drummer drummed. The dancers 
danced in perfect time and it was a wonderful sight to 
look down from the verandah on the swirling circle, 
revolving ever quicker and quicker. Now the men began 
to stamp and shout as they twirled with much high knee- 
action, folding their arms instead of taking their partners’ 
hands. Faster, faster! They grew breathless and still the 
pace increased. The watching Arab girls squealed shrill 
cries of encouragement, lu-lu-llu-lu, shrieking with glee, 
while those who were not dancing clapped their hands in 
round after round of applause. The circle revolved like a 
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"great Catherine wheel and at the very height of the dance 
the music suddenly stopped. The dancers streamed up¬ 
stairs laughing and panting amid congratulations from all. 

I said I would like to learn the dance. The steps seemed 
easy enough, so a party very kindly said they would make 
up a round. But it was not so easy as it looked, and very 
soon everyone was prostrate with laughter at my clumsy 
attempts to join in the round. It was great fun, and I 
was pulled this way and that by the laughing girls as they 
tried to guide me in the right way, but we had to give it 
up, as I was breathless from trying to dance and laugh at: 
the same time. The dance broke up in disorder and my 
host consoled me with another glass of arrak. 

Next, one of the guests, a young man, volunteered to 
dance solo. He was greeted with loud applause as he was 
evidently known to be a fine dancer. His dancing was 
strongly reminiscent of Russian dancing. There was much 
leaping and crouching, and he did one movement which 
I afterwards saw on the North-West Frontier of India 
in a Khattak Dance. He leapt into the air, turned com¬ 
pletely round and landed in a crouching position—a terrific 
strain on the knee muscles. There was a good deal of stamp¬ 
ing with the arms tightly folded and I thought it very 
fine. 

The time came for us to go home, and we decided to 
drag ourselves away, as the party looked like going on all 
night. Our host protested at such an early departure, but 
I thought it: better to go. There ensued a curious scene— 
curious that is, since the young ladies had professed to 
be so shocked at many of our customs. They now flocked 
round us, with every sign of endearment, clinging to my 
arms and protesting that we must not go, that we must 
stay the night-four or five of them at a time making 
the most inviting gestures. All this was done in the middle 
of the circle of guests, including, of course, the laughing 
girls’ parents. I have no doubt that this little ceremony 
was merely a formal matter and was not intended to be 
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M^fiefr^fiously, for presently our host came forward and 
piisixea the girls aside. 

He conducted us to the gate of his house and pressed 
a final glass of arrak on us. 

“I see, Captain, you are interested in our dancing. 
You should visit an Arab theatre.” He gave me the name 
of one. “It is in the main street, you cannot fail to find 
it. I think you would like it, though most British officers 
find it dull and do not stay long.” 

We made our farewells and returned through the silent 
streets to the river bank where our boatman was waiting, 
and we were soon back in the Mess. I contemplated my 
cubicle and its simple trappings of twentieth century 
militarism with some disfavour after this glimpse of another 
world. It was the world of the Arabian nights. For my 
host had told me a story. 

He was a Jew and had amassed some wealth during the 
time of the Turks. He had tried to keep this fact from 
them by living a simple life of apparent poverty, but some¬ 
one gave him away and he was arrested on a trumped-up 
charge and taken away to Mosul. There he was kept 
imprisoned for some time, denying any knowledge of 
where his money was kept and protesting that he was a 
poor man. Then he was subjected to torture, but still 
remained stubborn, and he was flung back into jail, with 
the threat of further torture if he remained obdurate. 
Fortunately at this time the German Commander, Von 
der Goltz, came through Mosul on a tour of inspection, 
and the prisoner managed to get: a note sent to him by 
bribing one of his gaolers. He was known to Von der 
Goltz, for whom he had done some business, and the 
German Commander immediately secured his release. 
He returned to Baghdad and managed to retain possession 
of most of his money until the British came. My host 
told me this story in a matter-of-fact tone as though it 
was an ordinary affair, and quite in the way of business. 
But he was an enthusiastic supporter of the British, and 
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'professed great anxiety that they should remain in 
Baghdad. 

His suggestion about the Arab theatre remained in my 
mind, and one night I determined to go and see what 
there was to be seen. I followed his directions and found 
the theatre without difficulty. It was in a garden, with a 
covered stage set against one of the walls, There was no 
charge for admission, which I thought to be a very noble 
arrangement. The spectators, mostly Arabs, sat around 
smoking gravely and sipping coffee. I was ushered to a 
front seat and a servant came and asked if I wanted coffee. 
He had a small coffee mill, shaped like a brass cylinder, 
under his left arm and he ground away at the handle while 
he went round touting for orders. The coffee is served 
in small jugs, made of brass or copper, and it is poured 
into tiny cups about as big as thimbles. It is delicious. 

There was no curtain. The dancing was all solo by one 
girl after another and the usual three musicians remained 
on the stage, which was brilliantly lit with footlights and 
floats. Sometimes the girls sang, and they accompanied 
themselves by snapping their fingers like castanets. They 
held their arms at full length above their heads with the 
fingers intertwined, and they produced a report like a 
pistol-shot by drawing back one finger like a trigger and 
letting it go. I got little Khasana to try and teach me, 
but I could never manage it. 

Some of the girls were Greeks, some were Jewesses. 
Each in turn came and did her piece. The performance 
was posturing rather than dancing, and it was very graceful 
and sinuous. Some of the girls were able to writhe like 
snakes and there was an accentuation of the hips with 
a movement reminding me of the danse du ventre. The ability 
to perform almost acrobatic movements of isolated parts 
of the body, especially of those parts which would excite 
the sensual feelings of the audience, was greeted with 
loud applause. At the end of her turn the girl glided off 
the stage, and if she had found favour there was a shower 
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from her admirers on to the stage. If a young 
desired to pay her a great compliment, he would walk 
forward and call the girl, to whom he would hand a coin 
with a grave salutation. It was pretty enough to watch 
for a time and I found the music oddly intoxicating. 

But I began to understand what the old Jew had meant 
when he said that most officers did not stay very long. 
There was indeed a monotony about the show. One girl 
succeeded another and they were all much alike and not 
very good-looking. . . . Then Khasana entered. 

She was one of the loveliest creatures I have ever seen. 
She was dressed, like the other girls, in a long, tightly- 
fitting frock, with silk stockings and smart French shoes 
with high heels, but she wore hers with an air. She was 
a Jewess, but must have had Muscovite blood in her, for 
she had queer high cheek bones and dark, smouldering 
black eyes, tier hair was jet black and she wore it in a 
long plait to her waist. Her complexion was dark, but the 
red blood showed through the olive skin. Her features 
were small and delicate and her expression sombre; she 
seemed like a young panther as she surveyed the audience, 
swaying from side to side like a slender flower before 
breaking into a dance. She was very slim without being 
skinny, and the shape of her lithe young body showed 
through the thin frock which clung tightly to her every¬ 
where. She was indeed good to look upon . , . and I 
decided to stay longer. 

She raised her hands high over her head thus displaying 
her lovely body to perfection and she gave two or three 
snaps of her tapering fingers. Then she began to glide into 
the rhythmic movements of her dance. That which had 
seemed rather vulgar in the other plump girls, was sheer 
poetry when it was Khasana who flickered like a flame 
oi fire in the sinuous dance, her dark eyes smouldering 
the while. I watched her entranced with the beauty of 
it all and forgot the sordid surroundings of the Arab 
theatre. . . . The drum rose to a final crescendo of 
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applause broke out and money showered on the stage. 


Obeying an impulse of the moment, 1 took out a ten 
rupee note and advanced to the stage calling to Khasana 
to come. She came with a swift movement like a panther 
and took the note, favouring me with a dazzling smile 
which eclipsed the tragic set of her sombre features. Then 
she was gone and I turned to find the Arabs regarding 
me with curious looks—and not too friendly ones at that. 

As I left the theatre there was a closed carriage standing 
at the entrance, surrounded by a throng of admirers. It 
was Khasana’s and she came out, fiercely denying any 
approach from the crowd which pressed round her and 
even ran after the carriage when it started. She was 
evidently the toast of Baghdad, and I went back to the 
prosaic Mess grateful to her for a glimpse of beauty in a 
terribly sordid war-mad world. Even next morning I 
felt a distaste for steel rails, chits, ration sheets and all 
the dreary accompaniments of war. 

An idea began to emerge. I got out my sketch book and 
tried a portrait from memory. No good at all. But I 
wondered if Khasana would sit to me for a picture. Why 
shouldn’t I ask her? Why not indeed? But how to set about 
it baffled me for a time. I hated the idea of shoving in. 
among the motley throng outside the theatre and forcing 
myself on her. Then I had a brain wave. 

I went to see the A.P.M. and explained what I wanted. 
He grinned at me and called me a silly ass. 

“Don’t have anything to do with the ladies of Baghdad, 
my lad, if you value your health.” 

“I know. I only want the little lady to sit to me for a 
portrait.” 

“Oh, I see. In the nude?” 

“Not necessarily. I’m rather interested in making 
pictures—very bad ones, I’m afraid. I thought of having 
one of Khasana in the Summer Exhibition.” 

Yes, there was an Art Exhibition in Baghdad during the 
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Jstiarige but true; it was fostered, by the authorities 
A.P.M. began to take notice. 

Do you mean that little bit of quicksilver 


<SL 


“Khasana? 


at the Whatsitsname Theatre? 
my lad.” 


We know all about her, 


“Well, will you arrange an introduction and let her 
decide?” 

The idea seemed to tickle the A.P.M. and he chuckled. 
“Asking a respectable A.P.M. to act as a go-between! 

But if you are on the level, I’ll do 
decent to Khasana. 


1 am deeply shocked. 

be 


it. If she agrees 
tragic time.” 

“What do you mean? 


She has had a 


She looks tragic.” 

“Ask her yourself for the story. It isn’t a pretty one. 
But we look after her now. I’ll send for her to come here, 
all nice and respectable, and you can be introduced formally 
in my office,” 

We fixed up a time and a date and I went along to the 
A,i M. s office at the appointed hour, Khasana came in 
her carriage swathed in a gay silk aba, and we were intro¬ 
duced. She was very quiet and subdued and listened gravely 
to my request made in halting French. She looked from 
one to other of us in doubt, but seemed inclined to agree, 
I here was still a good deal of hesitancy, but at last she 
said she would like to have her picture painted, if I did 
not mind coming to her house. It seemed that she was 
under the impression that I wanted to take her away 
to a studio somewhere. I said that would suit me very 
well. She explained with a prim smile that she lived 
with hex father and mother. Her father’s name was Ezekiel, 
(jrood : 1 hen I would come to the house of Ezekiel on such 
and such a date. 

Altogether I went there about a dozen times. The 
picture of Khasana was duly exhibited and did not gain 
an award. Khasana said it was not good. Emphatically 
it was not. Khasana, she said. So did Ezekiel, shaking his 
. head sadI Y over the discredited sheet, and Ezekiel's wife 
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igreecl with her husband. No, it was not Khasana^ 
chorused. Then Khasana laughed and seized the lapels 
of my tunic and danced me round, making faces at me to 
dispel my gloom at artistic failure. So that it was im¬ 
possible to remain gloomy, and I joined in their laughter. 

It was a charming interlude in the monotony of war. 
The Ezekiel household lived in a house after the same 
pattern as all the rest. A forbidding outer wall, with a 
gateway through it into a courtyard round which the 
house was built. There was a small brother, a child named 
Selim, for whom I always took sweets. After greetings, 
as they say in the East, Khasana and I adjourned to a 
room, where she posed for me dressed in all her finery. 
She had a grand assortment of dresses, and especially of 
silk abas from which to choose, and she had excellent taste 
in such matters. 

The aba, which the women wear over their dresses, is 
really a man’s cloak complete with sleeves, but the men 
never wear them. The women do not put them on like 
a man would, with his arms through the wide sleeves; 
they slip the neck portion over their heads and hold the 
cloak round them, with the sleeves flapping free. The 
effect is very pretty and gay. Main Street, Baghdad, was 
a lovely sight on a fine Saturday afternoon, when all the 
girls turned out to flock down to the gardens to listen to 
the band. Every imaginable shade of brilliantly coloured 
silk aba was there, with a roguish face peeping out from 
behind the flapping sleeves and a smart pair of high heeled 
shoes trotting along underneath. 

Khasana v/as as quick and intelligent as could be wished. 
She soon understood what was required of her, but she 
quickly tired of posing, and was always trotting round to 
see how I was getting on. She was tremendously proud 
of a dimple which cleft her little chin in twain, and insisted 
on its being made prominent. She completely ruined one 
of my sketches by trying to improve it according to her 
own views. I had gone in chase of Selim, who was up 
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mischief, and when I returned I found Khasana 
bending over the drawing board with a pencil in her hand. 
She had licked it and was pressing it hard into the picture 
where the dimple should have been. She had made several 
boss shots and had pressed the damp pencil so hard that 
it was impossible to rub out her efforts, I tried hard to 
be cross and scold her, but it was impossible; she danced 
round the room, snapping her fingers at me over her 
head and making feces at me, until I had to let her off 
the severe shaking she deserved. 

The time came for me to say farewell to the little lady, 
and I suggested giving her a present for all the trouble 
she had taken in posing for me and putting up with my 
clumsy efforts to entrap her loveliness in pencil and pastel. 
As well might one try to capture a flashing sunbeam in 
a butterfly net as to limn her darting quickness. An in¬ 
competent amateur like myself was hopelessly unequal to 
the task and I sighed as I packed my materials for the 
last time, knowing that I. had failed and that the pictures 
I had made were “emphatically not Khasana.” The 
Ezekiel household were sound art critics! 

Khasana protested that the pleasure she had received 
in entertaining me was sufficient reward for her trouble. 
We exchanged formal compliments, but Khasana had a 
twinkle in her eye which meant, I knew, that she was up 
to some devilment. She danced round me—she was always 
on wires—and then ran out of the room telling me to wait. 
I waited for some time in mystification and then I heard 
a shuffling footstep approaching. The door opened and 
an old crone walked in, a veritable witch, with an untidy 
bundle under her arm. She grinned a toothless grin, at 
me and beckoned me to come to the table, with a senile, 
quivering finger. She laid the ragged bundle on the table 
and began to undo it. I wondered what could be inside 
it—a new aba or something like that. I was entirely unpre¬ 
pared for the sight of its actual contents; I gave a cry of 
surprise for the old witch poured out on to the table a 
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cascade of the loveliest barbaric jewellery I have ever 
seen. Khasana had shown me with pride her own jewels, 
mostly French stuff from Paris and very fine. But this 
was quite different great fids of heavy gold with precious 
stones plugged into it like currants in a pudding. Massive 
bracelets and anklets, chains of gold almost too heavy 
to wear, thick rings studded with diamonds came tumbling 
out of the old hag’s bundle and fell in a glittering heap 
on the table. I stared fascinated at this shower of savage 
splendour and hesitated to touch so much wealth. Such 
costly stuff' was far beyond the wildest dreams of a Tem¬ 
porary Captain, R.E. Yet I could not resist it, and my 
fingers began to explore the heap, toying with one heavy 
lump of barbaric gold after another. I smiled at the 
thought of the mercurial little Khasana weighed down 
with such massive chains and necklets, and my fancy 
strayed towards the rings. I lifted one and slipped it on 
to my little finger, admiring it in the light streaming in 
through the window. The old woman was keeping up a 
cackle of which I could make neither head nor tail; she 
spoke no French and my smattering of Arabic was unequal 
to the occasion. She cackled continually like an old hen, 
pushing masses of sparkling jewels towards me, but I was 
taken up with admiring the ring which was indeed very 
lovely. 

Khasana, the little wretch, had evidently been watch¬ 
ing the proceedings through a crack in the door, for she 
suddenly danced in and pushed the old crone aside sweeping 
the jewels roughly away. Then she ran to me and asked 
if I liked the ring. 

“Very m«ch, my dear. It is a beautiful thing.” 

“Then I thank you very much for it!” She seized my 
hand and took the ring off my finger and slipped it onto 
hers with squeals of delight. She raised her arms in the 
gesture of the dance and snapped her fingers at me and 
pirouetted round and round the room. Then she ran out 
before f could catch her, and I was left to settle with 
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: Mfi!£0M/hag. Fortunately I had a fair sum on me, and after 
bargaining the ancient dame departed and Khasana 
came in to say good- bye, 

Her story? Yes, she told it to me with a smouldering 
light of tragedy in her eyes. She did not weep, 'out told 
it in a long level monotone. As the A.P.M. had warned 
me, it was not a pretty story, and I do not intend to tell 
it. It concerns the way she was treated by some German 
and Turkish officers, and most girls would have been com¬ 
pletely broken by her terrible experience. But not little 
Khasana— -she was whipcord and steel under her lithe 
beauty. 

“ But, monsieur, I was not such a woman as they tried 
to make of me. I am a dancer, proud of my art, and 
even they could not kill the artist in me. My prayers were 
answered and when the British came, I went straight to 
the good General himself and demanded police protection. 
It has been given to me, and now I am trying to forget. 
If I had not done that, I should have been forced to live 
in the Forbidden Quarter like the other girls. But no, 
I am not that sort. ...” 

I like to remember Khasana happy and laughing in 
spite of the sombre fire in her eyes —dancing round the 
room snapping her lingers like pistol-shots and making 
faces at me. . . . Better that her story should be forgotten. 

Now for one last vignette of the War; then let us try to 
forget that too. This concerns one of the queer effects 
on poor humanity of the prolonged strain of l ife and death 
in that unlovely country Mesopotamia. The War was 
over and I was taken off to hospital on Christmas Eve, 
1918. After a time I received the joyous news that I was 
to be sent to England. By easy stages I was taken down 
to Basra in hospital trains and steamers with a week’s 
halt half way. By the time I got to Basra I was much 
better, and I spent some time in Beit Naama —the House 
of Naaman— which was used as a hospital. Then one great 
day I was carried on board a gleaming white hospital ship 
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and sat on deck watching the palm trees of Mesopotamia 
slide swiftly by as the great ship went down the river on 
the tide. Soon the flat sandbanks at the mouth of the 
river disappeared below the horizon, and I have never 
seen them again, nor do I want to. 

We soon setded down to an easy routine. Voyaging 
in midwinter in the Indian Ocean is ideal. The sea is 
absolutely flat and the air is balmy and warm without 
being hot. The ship creates enough breeze by its own 
motion, and day succeeds day in lazy contentment. It 
was like a breath of paradise for us Mesopotamian wrecks. 
No work, comfortable cabins, good food, the War over, 
on our way Home, going to get well again, everything 
conspired to a placid frame of mind in which one was 
content simply to exist without thinking. 

But we were all a little abnormal. The sudden release 
of tension could almost be felt. It was as though one had 
been stretching a stout piece of elastic for years, and now 
it was a problem to let go without the thing springing 
suddenly at one and doing some injury. I had the illusion 
that I must be careful to relax the tension gently—the 
natural force must not be allowed to become uncontrolled. 

I and another man were leaning over the rail one gor¬ 
geous evening watching the coast of Arabia slide past. 
The setting sun turned the barren mountains all manner 
of colours, while the long shadows slashed them with 
indigo; the smooth sea remained oily and calm save for 
the phalanx of waves made by the ship. My friend was 
very ill, though he did not know it. I was luckier—the 
rotten food and foul water had played the deuce with 
my insides, but I was going to get well. The M.O. of 
the ship was an old friend and he had told .me about the 
case of the man who was leaning over the rail with me. 
It was a time for silence, with so much beauty displayed 
before us. The good ship throbbed quietly along and my 
heart went out in sympathy for the doomed man at my 
side. 
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gently he spoke. He spoke quietly of the loveliness 
us world and all its manifold beauties; he said he 
should regret leaving it, but he did not mind very much. 
After all, he was one of the lucky ones, and he had no 
need to grumble. He was very quiet and subdued but 
obviously very happy. He kept referring to himself as 
one of the lucky ones and I marvelled at this, knowing 
something about his poor tortured frame. But he had 
the light of exaltation in his eyes, and at last I was moved 
to ask point blank why he considered himself so lucky. 
He turned to me in mild surprise. 

“Don’t you know? I thought everyone on board knew,’’ 
he said gently. “You see, I am one of the Elect. I am 
not going to die. I shall be translated. I cannot say how 
I know this. But I do know it. Before long, the Last 
Trump will sound and the End of the World will come. 
The Elect will be translated. , . * ” 

The sun had gone. The short tropical twilight began to 
turn the world pale, and still he went on in a dreamy 
voice of ecstasy, speaking of the joys awaiting him when 
he was taken straight to the abode of the blest. The twi¬ 
light deepened and night came swiftly up from the east, 
a visible black shadow crossing the vault of the sky. The 
quiet voice went on growing dimmer and quieter as darkness 
fell. 

“That is why I speak of myself as one of the Lucky 
Ones. God knows I have done nothing to deserve it. 
But I know 7 that I shall not die. . . . ” 

His voice ceased. A Sister came along the shadowy 
deck looking for him. 

“It’s time you were in bed, Captain -she said 

to him gently. 

He did not answer, and the Sister touched his shoulder. 
He slipped sideways awkwardly and she gave a startled 
cry. 

He was dead. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE KHYBER RAILWAY 

It took me nearly two years to get my digestive organs 
to function properly after the rot-gut of Mesopotamia. 
I gradually recovered in the genial English climate, eating 
good country food. It was grand to be in England after 
nearly eight years’ continuous service abroad—years which 
included the War years. Then I received orders to return 
to India for the construction of the Khyber Railway. 

I read these orders with some excitement. The Khyber 
Railway! It sounded thrilling. Here, perhaps, at last 
was my ambition to be realised of building a great rail¬ 
way. I remembered something about the project from 
files I had read, when I was an Assistant Secretary in the 
Railway Secretariat in Simla. It would be a difficult job. 

All my life I had told myself that I should one day 
achieve my ambition on two conditions—one that I desired 
it with all my heart and soul, and the second that I must 
be prepared to pay the price. Now it seemed that the time 
had come; what was the price going to be? 

My boy was now old enough to go to his Prep, school 
and he was left behind in England. My wife and I, with 
our small daughter, sailed for India in the autumn of 1920 
bound for Peshawar and, if I had known it, for five years 
of adventure. The price I was going to pay was years 
of discomfort, living in a hut at the summit of the Khyber 
Pass, and five years of racking anxiety over countless 
engineering problems, coupled with the subconscious 
fear of assassination by Tribesmen. And yet on looking 
back over it all, I verily believe they were the happiest years 
of my life. The price to be paid was most willingly given. 
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greatest problem of the construction of that queer 
!trew railway soon turned out to be the presence of 
fierce Tribesmen living in the Khyber Pass and fanatically 
opposed to the building of a railway through their lands. 
It was a curious situation in which I found myself. The 
North-West Frontier Province is a part of British India, 
with all the machinery and trappings of Government. 
Beyond the ranges lay Afghanistan, then a perturbed 
country with a newly-fledged king sitting on an uneasy 
throne. Between the two lay a strip of territory owned 
neither by India nor Afghanistan; a sort of buffer State 
between the two, inhabited by wild Tribesmen jealous 
of their independence. 

Yet it was not a true State. There was no settled govern¬ 
ment and no cohesion between the numerous tribes. Tribal 
boundaries were roughly demarcated and fiercely dis¬ 
puted. The Tribes themselves were terribly poor, scratching 
the stony soil to raise scanty crops. In a bad year their 
only resource was to raid others more fortunate than 
themselves. Thus their history was one long story of raid 
and counter-raid, of blood feuds mercilessly pursued to 
the bitter end, of battle, murder, and sudden death; for 
the Tribes were warlike and took to fighting as naturally 
as an Englishman takes to sport. 

Who were these untamed warriors of the Frontier? 
Where did they come from? Why had they not long ago 
swarmed down into the lush farmlands of the Peshawar 
Vale and the Punjab? Why did they prefer to remain 
on their barren, wind-swept highlands? It was a great 
puzzle. It was obvious from the most cursory inspection 
that the Tribesmen were Semites. The thick lips, the 
hook nose, and an indefinable something proclaimed them 
as Children of Israel. Indeed, they spoke of themselves as 
“Beni Israel,” though they did not claim to be Jews. 
Throughout the East it is the sons of the Tribe of Judah 
who are designated as Jews; their very name, Yahudi, 
declares this fact. 
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Now the sons of Judah, the Yahudis proper, are to be 
found to this day in and around Baghdad, not far from 
where they were driven off and held captive in the kingdom 
of Babylon. There is no historical mystery here. The Tribe 
of Benjamin went with them into captivity, but the name of 
the lesser Tribe has perished, leaving the Jews to be 
known as Yahudis. They are respected by the Moham¬ 
medans equally with the Christians. Both Jews and 
Christians are that is “People of the Book”; 

it is allowed that they have a religion, albeit a mistaken 
one. The rest of the world is outside the pale; it has no 
religion* 

There has been so much nonsense talked about the 
Lost Ten Tribes that I fear to bring up the subject. They 
were driven off to Nineveh, close to Mosul, on the Tigris, 
and there they disappeared. They were fierce fighting 
men from Samaria, not soft men of peace, like the sons 
of Judah. What has become of them? That is the great 
mystery which has intrigued historians for generations; 

As captives, the Ten Tribes must have been a handful 
of trouble. The Old Testament tells us how they were 
always quarrelling with everyone and with one another. 
It would not be surprising if the Ninevites found them 
too intractable, and moved them oft" into the interior, 
ever farther and farther away. Maybe the wretched 
captives were bartered and sold in diminishing numbers 
to more and more remote fastnesses of Asia. Maybe! But 
this is all supposition, and there is no shred of evidence 
to support: it. Or perhaps there is a tiny shred or two; 
for in the grim Khyber Hills there is found a turbulent 
group of Tribes calling themselves the Sons of Israel. 
They are always quarrelling among themselves and only 
very rarely do they unite to struggle with a common enemy. 
They are fiercely jealous of any interference with their 
independence, and they cling stubbornly to their inhos¬ 
pitable hills. 

It is very tempting to identify these formidable men 
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ife Lost Ten Tribes, and the temptation is increase 
one begins 10 get to know them and talk about, 
their misty origins. They know little enough about their 
history beyond a vague tradition of a time when, the Sons 
of Israel were a great people with a King; but this is 
common to most primitive peoples and goes for very little, 
though it is impressive when a burly Tribesman growls 
deep from his hairy chest dimly remembered tales of 
grandeur. Then it is rather astonishing to find that their 
religious legends are the same as ours. Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob are venerated—they call them Ibrahim, Ishak, 
and Yakub—while many Old Testament worthies figure 
in their folk-lore. But this again means very little, because 
they are fanatical Mohammedans and it is well known 
that; the Founder of Islam adopted much Old Testament 
lore into the new Faith. Nimrod, Solomon, David and 
many others are well known characters recognisable under 
the names of Nimrud, Suleiman, and Daood. And the 
tales they tell of these old heroes are often those we learnt 
as children. Coupled with their strongly Semitic features 
these facts make it very tempting to identify the lawless 
men of the Frontier with the Lost Ten Tribes. But wiser 
heads than mine must sift the matter' before this can be 
anything more than a pleasing fancy. 

I am afraid I may lay myself open to the charge of 
working this slender theory to death, if I stress the fact 
that these lawless men have a naturally ingrained business 
ability. It sounds absurd to couple the romantic figure 
of wild highlanders, swooping down in lightning raids on 
the fat lowlands, with such a sordid matter as business. 
Yet it is undeniable that the Pathan, the name by which 
the Khyber Tribesmen call themselves, is found all over 
India plying the trade of moneylender in defiance of the 
thunders of Islam against the exaction of interest. In the 
barren hills they do not dare to offend against the precepts 
of the Prophet in this manner, and there is often the strange 
spectacle of a fanatical Tribal community maintaining a 
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despised Hindu or Sikh in their walled village to kedpJJU- 
family accounts and act as business man. But once he 
has departed for a far land the Pathan seems to think 
th&t the Almighty does not keep such a sharp watch on 
his doings, and the bazaars of Bombay and Calcutta 
harbour a number of Pathan moneylenders, who are 
patronised by the needy with a terrified deference. They 
are said to be awful villains, who terrorise their victims 
into paying usurious rates of interest under threat of 
merciless beating or worse. 

The Government of India exercises considerable influence 
over the Tribes by one means and another without inter¬ 
fering with their internal affairs. So, too, do the Afghans. 
Thus the Khyber was at the time I arrived seething and bub¬ 
bling with intrigue during the troublous times which suc¬ 
ceeded the World War. And it was into this witch’s cauldron 
that I was to go and start the construction of the Khyber 
Railway! 

At first I was only one of two Executive Engineers 
working under the direction of the Chief Engineer. But 
as time passed I was given more and more of the line, 
and finally I was in charge of the whole project. I was 
there in the Khyber from the beginning to the end, and 
I cannot attempt to convey the joy which came from 
translating the Chief Engineer’s plans into actual fact. 
There were two contrasting events which stand out in my 
mind—the turning of the first sod and the driving of the 
last spike. In between these lay the long years during 
which I and my stout band of helpers lived laborious 
days and scorned delights. 

The first sod was not turned without long and anxious 
periods of negotiation. The Tribesmen were at first hostile, 
but I managed to secure a slight measure of assistance 
from some of them by fraternising with them. I have 
told this story elsewhere and I will not recapitulate it here. 
But during this stormy time I found that these formidable 
men were human beings, full of good humour and deeply 
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a jest. It was largely economic troubles 
^rotfe them to raiding. If these troubles could be removed, 
they were capable of becoming useful citizens. I felt that 
the railway, by bringing ample supplies to their doors, 
would prove In the long run to be a fine peace-maker. 
But the run will be a long one, for the traditions of centuries 
cannot be eradicated in a lifetime; and the Tribes of the 
Frontier have deeply ingrained traditions of hatred to out¬ 
live. 

The fierce implacable hatred of the Tribesmen is incom¬ 
prehensible to the easy going Englishman with his compla¬ 
cent tolerance of opposition. The Tribes are seamed with 
internal hatreds, not only hatred of one Tribe for another, 
but ot one sub-section of a Tribe against another sub¬ 
section, and further of one individual for another. The 
whole of the Frontier can be divided up into small areas 
inhabited by Tribes at feud with the rest. It is very strange; 
looking up at the barren hills from the rich Peshawar 
vale one may see the habitat of a score of Tribal groups, 
each with their own jealously-guarded lands. And what 
land! Just a few square miles of stony ridges, with here 
and there a patch of shingly soil on which a sparse crop 
of wheat is raised in the spring, and a poor scrub of camel 
thorn and grass for feeding the starveling cattle. 

Fear ot enemies drive the Tribesmen to live in walled 
villages sturdily built four-square from sun-dried mud. 
The wtills are high and often battlemented, while there is 
invariably a tower at one corner with a gallery at the 
top whence a fierce pair of eyes can maintain a ceaseless 
watch for a hostile raiding party. These towers stand 
like lighthouses, giving an odd effect of watchfulness to 
the whole terrain. 

I heard many terrible stories of the merciless blood 
feuds of the Frontier, and I saw some of the effects of them 
for myself. These feuds blaze up without warning, and 
then endure for generations, until one party is finally 
exterminated. 'I he cause of the quarrel is usually either 
s 
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- a boundary dispute, or cattle raiding, or a woman 
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the Pathan is a great lover and he will dare all to obtain 
the woman of his desire. 

Some tales are so horrible as to be impossible to print, 
for great cruelty and great love go ever side by side. There 
was one case where a young man eloped with a lovely lady 
from the village of Isa Khan, a man of some importance 
in the Bazar Valley. The flight was discovered and Isa 
Khan hastened in pursuit. All day the young lovers and 
their friends fought a running fight over the grim ranges, 
with Isa Khan hot on their heels. But Isa Khan was too 
strong for them, and by the evening the fugitives were 
surrounded and in the early morning their improvised 
stronghold was rushed by overpowering force and the 
lovers were captured. There was no thought ol forgive¬ 
ness for any of the defeated party. They were murdered 
at once, all save the lovers themselves, who were taken 
back to Isa Khan’s village for a more dreadful fate. There 
was no mercy at all, and the lovers expected none. The 
young man was boiled alive and the girl was made to 
drink the resulting liquor; then her nose was cut off and 
she was kept in a state of slavery for the rest of her life 
with no hope whatsoever of any relief from her misery 
save death. 

Public opinion would sternly approve such a frightful 
vengeance, for it is a hard country breeding a hard race 
of fanatics. Yet they have law and order of sorts based on 
tradition. The interpreters ofthis- law are the Tribes them¬ 
selves, for the Kkels are so small that they can be called 
together for a meeting, called ajirga. at which any membei 
of the Tribe has the right of speech. Ajirgah a wonderful 
sight; it is usually held in a natural amphitheatre where 
the rough Hillmen squat, armed with rifles, among the 
rocks, and discuss the point at issue with wonderful patience 
and fairness. Feelings may run high, but any disturbance 
by fighting at a jirga would be a gross breach ol good 
manners on which the whole community would frown, 
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MjW a settlement is usually reached which is faithfully 
irved by all concerned. 

The Tribesmen are quick to adapt themselves to modern 
conditions so far as the rugged nature of their land permits. 
But they turn all mechanical improvements to the better 
prosecution of the blood feuds which condition their whole 
a modern rifle is highly prized beyond 


existence. Thus 


all else; a Service rifle fetches a thousand rupees while a 
woman’s life can be compounded sometimes for five 
hundred. Automatic pistols and revolvers are owned by 
many, but it is the rifle which is chiefly the weapon of the 
Frontier. Ammunition is scarce and expensive, so that 
opportunities for practice are rare, yet the Tribesmen are 
magnificent shots. They can kill at long range, and again 
and again I was told tales of how a man had lain up for 
his enemy for weeks, nay months, and had at last shot 
him down without compunction. For this sort of deadly 
work the rifle is the weapon and not the revolver. 

It is probably the shortage and costliness of ammunition 
that prevents the Tribesmen from using machine guns. 
They obtain their weapons from gun-runners in the Persian 
Gulf, whence the sinister loads are carried by camel caravan 
for hundreds of miles to their destination. The nameless 
rogues who engage in this traffic would not be averse from 
supplying machine guns if there were a demand. It will 
be a bad day for the Frontier if ever these deadly things 
obtain a footing there. 

Several of the Maliks, that is, Chieftains, of the Khels 
own motor cars for travelling up and down the Khyber 
Pass. There are very few other roads, but more are being 


made 


by the Government, and this will increase the 
Tribesmen’s mobility. But these roads will be a strong 
factor making for peace, because they will tend to ease 
the grinding poverty and savage isolation of the fierce 
men of the hills. Taxis ply for hire in Peshawar and the 
international word has passed into the Pushtu language. 
There is a bus service from Peshawar up the Khyber Pass 
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•h competes with the railway for passenger transj 
shadow of machine madness has touched the grim 
valleys of the Frontier, but the black hatreds of genera¬ 
tions endure, turning the machines to murderous purposes. 

The vengeance of Malik Latif Khan may serve as a 
type of the frightful passions of the Frontier. I knew the 
man well and, although I was on good terms with most 
of these redoubtable men, we did not get on very well. 
Outwardly our relations were quite proper for the manners 
and deportment of the Tribesman are impeccable in their 
dignified repose. But there was something about the man 
I did not like; he had,a cruel, thin-lipped mouth and. a 
fine aquiline nose which, coupled with a straggling wisp 
of beard, gave him a most sinister appearance. He lived 
in a village at the entrance to the Ali Masjid Gorge and 
he was at feud with another village half a mile away. He 
was getting the better of the feud and the rival community 
had been sadly thinned by a series oi murders. Malik 
Latif Khan grabbed some of their lands and grew ever 
more prosperous, while the others dwindled in a state of 
wretched poverty. 

The Khyber road is, by common consent, a sanctuary 
for all men. It is against the rules of the game to murder 
a man on the high road. Thus the desperate remnant of 
the village, which was getting the worst of the feud, could 
get on to the road with care and go about their affairs. 
1 used to see them sometimes looking half-starved and 
terror-stricken. Once a man spoke to me and asked me 
if I could enlist the help of the Government to save him. 
But nothing could be done, as the Khyber is in Iribal 
Territory and is not a part of British India. I spoke to 
Malik Latif Khan, and was rewarded with such a flash 
of venomous hatred that I saw the uselessness of pursuing 
the matter. 

At the time of which I write Malik Latif Khan had gone 
*to Peshawar for a few days with the elders of his Tribe. 
While he was away the other village put out a white stone 
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e side of the gate. This is the same thin g as hoisting 
a"white flag. The men in Malik Latif Khan’s village 
responded with another white stone, though I do not 
think that would have happened if the Malik himself had 
been there. However, cautious advances were made from 
both sides, with infinite patience and precaution against 
treachery, and eventually the two parties came within 
shouting distance. It appeared that the defeated party 
acknowledged that their resistance was at an end and they 
desired to make terms if possible. 

It was all rather unusual, for these feuds were prosecuted 
to the end without mercy. But perhaps they wanted to 
take advantage of the Malik’s absence or perhaps it was 
a. last desperate attempt to achieve by treachery that which 
they could not compass by any other means. The matter 
can never be known, for all concerned in it were killed, 
as you shall see. Whatever the reason, the fact is that 
Malik Latif Khan's men were induced to send a deputa¬ 
tion to the other village to discuss the matter. They went 
and the watchers anxiously awaited their return. But time 
passed and they did not return, and soon the news was 
shouted that all the men had been murdered—a gross 
breach of hospitality which caused a shiver of horror to 
run through the land. 

The news came to the Malik seated in the bazaar in 
Peshawar City. He acted instantly. Taxis were hired and 
all his adherents were collected. In spite of the late hour 
they started at once for the Ali Masjid Gorge at a time 
when I had finished my day’s work and was comfortably 
settled by the fire with a book. The wretched taxi drivers’ 
protests at the danger of driving by night were overruled 
by thrusting rifle barrels into their ribs, and the grisly 
convoy started. As night fell six cars filled with fierce 
hairy men burning with implacable hatred slid over the 
Kajuri Plain to the entrance to the Kliyber Pass. At 
Jamrud they halted and made a bold raid on my Explosive 
Stores. They took enough dynamite, detonators ancl fuse 
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make improved bombs as they went. Then the cars 
started again for the doomed village, where frightened 
men were already repenting of their rashness and awaiting 
reprisals with the courage of despair. 

It was the cold season and the night was clear and cold, 
with the frosty sparkle of the Frontier winter. The air 
was so still that a burning match would not flicker in the 
crackling cold underneath the luminous stars hanging 
like lamps from the velvety blackness of the sky. But the 
avengers did not feel the cold. The fires of burning hatred 
consumed them as the cars chugged sturdily up the long 
rise. Then the gradient eased and the convoy rolled more 
quietly into the jaws of the Gorge. They stopped and the party 
scouted forward with all the practised skill of the clansmen. 

The defenders’ outposts were soon driven in and the 
village was surrounded. At dawn a brisk fire kept the 
outnumbered men under cover while bombs were thrown 
over the walls. They were cunningly made, and soon the 
village was ablaze. 

Next morning I heard that there had been some sort of 
trouble in the Ali Masjid Gorge and I went there after 
breakfast. The village was a smoking ruin. As I stopped 
my car Malik Latif Khan came forward to greet me with 
his accustomed politeness and I asked what had happened. 
He gave a thin smile and told me the story I have set out 
above. 

“Qatm shah! It is finished!” There was a quiet air 
of satisfaction about the man, and he treated me with an 
air of grim geniality somewhat different from his usual 
aloof courtesy. 

“But what happened when the Village was set alight? ” 

“Sahib, it was only necessary to wait.” 

“But where are the defenders?” 

“When the heat became more than a man could bear 
they ran out one by one.” 

“What then?” 

Malik Latif Khan frowned impatiently. “What then? 
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tic sftot them down. The first to run out was a boy, crying 
for mercy. He was riddled with bullets. It was a satisfying 
vengeance. One by one they came, and one by one we 
shot them.” 

“The women too?” 

“They perished in the flames. Yet we would have shot 
them if they had run out. The foul brood is gone.” 

I fell silent with the horror of it. I shrank away from 
Malik Latif Khan, who I had never liked. Unreasonably, 
perhaps, for many of the disreputable friends I had made 
in the Khyber must have been guilty of a similar deed. 
Yet I shivered in the chill morning breeze and turned 
silently away to my car. Malik Latif Khan followed me 
and stood at the door. 

“I have committed two faults, Sahib, for which I am 
ready to pay a fine. There is the matter of the dynamite 
I took from Jamrud. I will pay whatever you order. Then 
my people have fired rifles across the road. That is a 
fault, even at night. Be pleased to tell the Political Sahib 
that I will pay the fine he will impose on me. Now I go 
to say my prayers. Peace be with you, Sahib.” 

“And on you peace.” I gave the prescribed answer to 
his salutation, but for the life of me I could not shake his 
outstretched hand. 

There is something terrible about those Frontier lands. 
It is this age-old legacy of hatred that produces the dread¬ 
ful feeling of tension that broods over the Border. It brings 
a strange expectancy with it—a definite feeling of the 
presence of evil, the knowledge that something horrible 
might happen, that it was going to happen any moment. 
All those who have lived in those debatable lands know 
this feeling and try to beat it down. It quickens the pulse 
with a feeling of excitement, so that even the stolid English 
lose something of their studied calm and live at a higher 
speed. All forms of sport and games are played with a 
greater zest, and life takes on a quicker tempo. Thus 
Peshawar is one of the cheeriest places on earth. 


Sl 
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There are two Peshawars—-Peshawar City and Peshawar 
Cantonment. It is impossible to imagine a greater contrast 
than that between the two. Peshawar City has its origins 
far back in the mists of time. It is a walled city within 
whose bounds lies a hotch-potch of all the villainy of Asia. 
It is wealthy beyond the dreams of avarice, and poor 
beyond belief. All the riches of India pour in and out 
of its ancient walls carried by the long slender line of the 
Khyber Caravan. Merchants grow rich with the spoils 
of Turkestan, Shiraz, and Samarkand,. And misshapen 
beggars whine for alms, crawling along in the dust of the 
narrow streets. 

Hatred broods over Peshawar City as well as over the 
grim hills beyond Jamrud. It is rare indeed for a night 
to pass without the sudden outbreak of rifle fire being- 
heard from within the walls. Gambling dens, brothels, 
dancing girls with jingling anklets, give a specious air of 
pleasure to the surface beneath which lie the accumulated 
hatreds of a thousand years. The ancient grudge flares up 
nightly in one quarter or another and a soul goes to its 
end with a bubbling cry for mercy which is never granted. 
It is the wickedest city on earth. 

Peshawar Cantonment is separated from the City by 
a gap of about half a mile. This is usually wherever the 
English have settled, away that is, from the great seaports. 
The narrow streets and teeming bazaars, so dear to the 
Indian, are intolerable to the English, with their love of 
open spaces and gardens. So they always build their 
residential quarter, still known by the old word Canton¬ 
ment, some distance from the packed mass of humanity 
in an Indian town. Peshawar Cantonment is no exception 
to this rule, and it has been built on an open space where 
irrigation channels can bring plentiful water. Broad roads, 
which are themselves gardens, lead from one end of the 
Cantonment to the other, running between the huge 
gardens of the officers of the garrison and of the civil 
officials of the Frontier Province. With the provision of 
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v**i*urgling irrigation channels everywhere, the desert has 
lossomed and the whole of Peshawar Cantonment is a 
mass of flowering shrubs and a blaze of lovely petals during 
the cold weather. 

Thus there is on the one hand the teeming City with 
narrow evil streets in which the air lies heavily imprisoned 
by the continuous walls of the blank houses with their 
tiny barred windows; and on the other the Cantonment 
with its wide parkways and its bungalows seemingly 
hidden in a well kept woodland. An epitome oF East and 
West. 

A visit to Peshawar City is always a bit of an adventure. 
One never knows what may turn up. Sometimes there 
is a terrific row going on and the word is circulated that 
visits to the City are forbidden until order has been restored. 
But at other times one may drive over the barren strip of 
land between the Cantonment and the City and wander 
about with a sketch book without let or hindrance. It is 
a fascinating place when one begins to know something 
about the murderous villainy lurking in every corner, 
and it has a savage picturesqueness of its own. The trades 
are segregated into quarters, and one may wander in the 
Goldsmiths’ bazaar, the Coppersmiths’ street, the Cloth- 
sellers’ quarter examining with curiosity the assortment 
of goods displayed. Perhaps the Coppersmiths’ bazaar is 
the most attractive; each shop is also a workshop where 
the shopkeeper and his family may be seen hard at work 
fashioning the conventional copper and brass vessels used 
by the people for cooking, eating, and drinking. The air 
is throbbing with the musical beating of a thousand 
hammers on the bell-like metal vessels, the crying of their 
wares and the indescribable hubbub of the crowds throng¬ 
ing the street. They jostle along with no rule of the road, 
while an occasional string of supercilious camels or a 
pattering troupe of donkeys adds to the crowd in the 
already congested street. Over all lies the stuffy, acrid, 
sickly smell of an Eastern Bazaar, compounded of spices 
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d rancid butter. Here and there a lounging policeman^ 
m his smart khaki uniform attests the power of the 
Raj to keep outward order in this teeming mass of 
humanity. 

But my task lay far from the tortuous lanes of the City 
and as far from the bland comfort of the Cantonment. I 
had to go and live in the dreaded Khyber itself. I did 
not, of course, live out in the open Pass, away from any 
sort of protection. Not even the wild Tribesmen them¬ 
selves do that, for they live in walled villages behind lofty 
ramparts, loopholed for riflemen and having a tall watch 
tower at one corner. I did not live in one of these places, 
in which I should not have been at all welcome, but at 
Landi Kotal, at the summit of the Pass, where there was 
a strong fortress and a Brigade of troops. The railway 
was allotted an area inside the barbed wire perimeter, 
where I er ected huts for myself and my staff. After a time 
we were able to instal electric light and I had far more 
creature comforts than in those far off days in the jungle. 
Peshawar was thirty miles away, but with motor transport 
it was possible to bring up good food and supplement the 
scanty rations which could be obtained locally. It was, 
however, a lonely life, with no feminine society at all, 
since there was an absolute ban on the presence of women 
in the Camp except for a few hours during daylight, 
when they were able to rush up from Peshawar to visit 
husbands and friends after getting a pass from the Political 
Agent of the Khyber. 

My early days at Landi Kotal were troublesome ones. 
We were often sniped at night, though no one was hit. 
Still it is always unpleasant to be fired at, even at random, 
and the bullets make horrible clangs and bangs where they 
land. It is most alarming in the silence of the night when 
a sniper gets to work. You lie awake waiting for the next 
shot and wondering if he will score a hit. It is rather like 
waiting for the next flash during a thunderstorm. I never 
got over my extreme dislike of it, though no one else 
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V to mind, and snored lustily during the sniper’s 
raance. 

However, the work had to be started, and I began to 
get to know the Tribesmen and try to convince them 
that there was a lot of money to be made from supplying 
labour on contract. I found that they were shrewd enough 
to appreciate the value of money; but they were really 
thinking in terms of rifles. Money on the Frontier is rapidly 
turned into rifles and ammunition, and a man’s wealth 
is judged by the number of rifles he holds. Thus the possi¬ 
bility of making money out of labour contracts was an 
attractive bait for the Tribesmen, and eventually they 
succumbed to the temptation. But at first only two or 
three of them, with many misgivings, took on the job; 
they said they would incur much hostility among their 
fellows and they would have to fight to keep the work 
going. They were right and this brings me to the ceremony 
of turning the first sod of the Khyber Railway. 

Usually the ceremony is made the occasion for rejoicing 
and for giving the new project a good send-off. The staff 
greatly enjoy this and are much impressed if the omens 
are favourable. Then all goes well and the workpeople 
settle down contentedly feeling that the Hindu gods and 
also Allah approve of the work and will help it along. It 
would never have done to have started the Khyber Railway 
without some little ceremony. 

But we did not dare to make too open a splash of it. 
The Tribesmen were emphatic that such folly would only 
invite attack from the discontented members of the Tribe. 
However, they approved of the idea of a ceremonial of 
sorts during which I should cut the first sod. But here 
was an absurd difficulty; the phrase “cutting the first sod” 
is derived from English practice, in which an actual sod 
of turf is solemnly dug up and removed by the bigwig 
selected to give importance to the occasion. But here in 
the Khyber there was no turf, and hence no sod. There 
was nothing but barren wastes of shingle or sun-baked 
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' T^eds of clay. So it was decided to substitute the shov 
of the first load of shingle for the cutting of a sod. 

Baz Mir was the man in whose contract the ceremony 
was to take place. He was a man of substance and I was 
lucky to get him to be one of the first to start work. He 
had a strong following, with many rifles, and he undertook 
to picket tire surrounding ridges to keep enemies away. 
An hour was appointed in secret conclave with Baz Mir 
and, at the time agreed, I and a few of my stall slipped 
out of the armed Camp and drove to the lonely place where 
Baz Mir and his henchmen awaited us. He greeted us with 
the formal greeting of the Tribesman. 

May you never be tired, Sahib!” 


“May you never be 


I gave the prescribed reply. 

poor!” 

We shook hands and Baz Mir apologised for not havmg 
any refreshments to offer me. 

“It would but draw attention to us and I thought it 
better not to let any sign appear ol what we are about to 
do Please grant pardon, Sahib!” 

“ None is needed where no offence is intended. You have 

been wise, Baz Mir.” 


‘Then come quickly, Sahib. Ail is ready.” 

A mullah intoned a brief prayer. 1 took a shovel and 
dug a loose mass of stony shingle from the centre line o> 
the railway, muttering a prayer as I did so. I carried it 
away and deposited it well clear of the works to come, 
while Baz Mir accompanied me, looking uneasily round 
at the ridges where his men were posted. He, too, muttered 
a wish for"good luck. We were almost furtive in our doings, 
and as soon as the brief ceremony was over, Baz Mil 
bundled us into the car and sent us off with a genial grin. 
The deed had been clone and the construction of the 
Khyber Railway had been started! 

From this poor beginning there grew an immense under¬ 
taking. The opposition of the Tribesmen was gradually 
overcome and we became great friends. I was able to gtt 
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more, and ever more, to work, until tens of 
laboured throughout the length of the grim 
Khyber to build what they came to call “their railway.” 
They eventually took an immense pride in it, and defended 
the works from the assaults of enemies. 

And there were many enemies, not only hostile Tribes¬ 
men who had to be beaten back by rifle fire, but all the forces 
of Nature arrayed to prevent the advent of the Machine 
Age to the ancient Khyber. But we fought, and in the 
end we won against all opposition. It was the work towards 
which all my life had been but a preliminary. My ambition 
was being fulfilled and I worked like a man possessed. 
Difficulties seemed to melt away with the stout help of a 
magnificent staff. Things came right of their own accord 
again and again. Great joy suffused my whole being as 
the loops and spirals of the railway took shape. 

Five years we laboured after that queer furtive first 
shovelful of shingle. The Khyber shook and echoed with 
the rude blasting of hundreds of tons of dynamite. Slender 
bridges of steel and concrete grew, and corkscrew tunnels 
burrowed into the age-old ridges. Nature awoke from 
her sleep at our rumbustious buffeting of her secret strong¬ 
holds and she plagued us with ten times ten plagues. But 
we fought her with her own weapons, roaring with energy 
and matching her cunning with an equal cunning. A fierce 
dominating will-power drove me on and we smashed our 
way through all difficulties. 

Five years! It began with a few of us stealthily slinking 
to dare to move one shovelful of shingle—and it ended 
with the blare of brass bands, fanfares of trumpets, and a 
long, white-painted train pushed up the Pass by four great 
snorting engines bearing the Governor and a brilliant 
company to declare the Khyber Railway open, while 
guns thundered a salute and crowds shouted their delight. 
... So I was told, for I was not there. Five years of 
strenuous work in the harsh Khyber had taken more out 
of me than I knew and as soon as the line was finished 
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and ready for the opening ceremony, the machine msic 
me ceased to work. I was left a. poor weak thing with all 
my will-power sapped and gone. With the achievement 
of my life’s ambition, the power was withdrawn, from me. 

But there is no need to feel sorry for me because I was 
not present when the Governor and his brilliant assemblage 
of guests declared the line open, I had had a little cere¬ 
mony of my own before then. It was quite unauthorised 
and even forbidden. But there are things which over¬ 
ride official prohibition and this was one of them. When 
I started the construction of the Khyber Railway, I promised 
my wife that she should drive the first train into Landi 
Kotal, at the summit of the Khyber Pass This was no light 
promise, to be set aside by authority forbidding any sort 
of ceremony before His Excellency came. It was a promise 
to be redeemed. 

So one day I and my wife, with our small daughter, 
now five years older than when the railway was begun, 
motored up to Landi Kotal. It would not have been safe 
for her to have driven the train all the way up, as the tortu¬ 
ous line traverses many lonely spots where it would be 
unsafe to take a woman. So the train was sent on ahead 
to the spot where the last gap of a few rail lengths lay 
between the oncoming train and Landi Kotal Station. 
There we joined it and a great concourse of my scallywag 
friends among the Tribesmen collected there to see the 
fun. They were all grinning happily and willing hands 
lifted the last rail into position. It weighed half a ton, 
but the huge men tossed it on to its appointed place with 
ease. Shrill cries rose from them. 

* fi Mubarrak! Mubarrak shah! Qatrri shah! Mubarrak! 1 * 

Shouts of good-will and wishes that the railway would be 
fortunate resounded from all sides. But it was not finished 
yet. The last rail had to be spiked down to the sleepers. 
A musical tonk of hammers showed that this was being 
done; the spikes were driven lustily with a will—all, all 
save one, the last! My God, the last! 
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irder of ceremonial had been settled before amid 
^chested growls of approval from the Tribesmen. 
This last spike was to be driven home by the tiny hands 
of the small daughter. The time had come and the huge 
hairy men called to her to come forward. 

“Come, Missy Baba! Have no fear! Shahbash! She 
comes! ” 

She hesitated for a moment, then there was a roar of 
delight from the rough men of the Khyber as she stepped 
resolutely forward and took the heavy hammer in her little 
hands. She could hardly hold it, and a huge paw helped 
her to strike the head of the spike. Tonk-tonk-tonk! It 
was finished. The Khyber Railway was finished. I could 
hardly bring myself to believe it. My work was 
done! 

Then we went along to where the train was standing 
sizzling impatiently for the final act. Hundreds of Tribes¬ 
men swarmed aboard it, while we climbed into the cab 
of the engine. The train was only a lot of battered iron 
trucks we had used and worked to death during the con¬ 
struction. The engine was pushing from the rear on account 
of the steep gradient up the Pass. All was now ready. 
The engine gave a triumphant whistle and the Tribes¬ 
men answered with a roar. They fired rifles in the 
air and exploded improvised bombs. Then my wife 
turned on steam and we began to move towards the 
summit. 

Fog signals had been laid with a lavish hand on the 
rails. The battered train moved forward slowly to the 
accompaniment of the explosion of these beneath our wheels. 
The Tribesmen ran alongside waving and shouting, and 
amid the excited crowd the train snorted up the last 
gradient, topped the rise on to the level track of the station 
yard, rounded the last curve, and slid alongside the plat¬ 
form. It was over! Qatm shah! 

That was the real opening of the Khyber Railway. No 
newspaper reporters recorded it. There was no one there, 
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on ^V purselyes and'the rough tribesmen I 
to like and admire. No flags waved, no guns boomed <n 
there was no band. But. there was Someone there wl 
whispered to me as the train stopped that the price hr 
been paid and that now it was time to rest. The Niiu 
Fifteen had arrived. 



